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Te Ketchums’ house was the largest 
of eight handsome villas built by 
various magnates of Kalsing a few miles 
out of the city, in a kind of natural park 
improved by the most careful culture, 
the whole being known as Fairfield. It 
was impossible to say what was the ex- 
tent of the grounds attached to any 
particular house, for the reason that 
there were no visible boundaries of any 
kind, the owners of the different prop- 
erties having agreed to share the park 
amicably without insisting upon indi- 
vidual rights to the extent of building 
high brick walls, or fences of any kind, 
sightly or unsightly, except such light 
wire affairs as might be required imme- 
diately around the houses. At the same 
time there was individual care and taste 
everywhere,—not general neglect, such 
as had been predicted when the experi- 
ment was first talked of. The rivalries 
were only friendly ones about the earliest 
strawberries and finest roses, and the 
effect was worthy of the clever land- 
scape-gardener in whose hands Fairfield 

had been placed by common consent. 
Instead of the aggravated jealousies 
and perpetual dissensions which some 
persons had confidently declared insepa- 
rable from such a scheme, there was a 
great amount of peace and good will in 
the little colony. Each proprietor not 
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only improved his own place to the full, 
but cheerfully paid his quota toward cer- 
tain paths, bridges, roads, and lamps in- 
tended to benefit all, and seemed to take 
scarcely less pride in the whole estate 
than in his share-of it. A. plan pro- 
nounced Utopian had become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The Ketchums’ house struck Sir Rob- 
ert as the sort of one that called for 
about a thousand acres at its back, and, 
not doubting that his host had felt that 
earth-fever that always seizes an Eng- 
lishman when he has made a fortune, 
he supposed him to have bought a hand- 
some estate and set up as a country gen- 
tleman,—the ne. plus ultra of dignity, 
respectability, and everything that is 
desirable from an Englishman’s stand- 
point. He knew nothing of the gre- 
gariousness, love of excitement, and 
indifference to country pursuits that 
make such possessions seldom coveted, 
or, if coveted and possessed, soon tired 
‘of, by American millionaires, and he 
was surprised to see from his bedroom 
window the red mansard roof of Mr. 
Brown’s elaborate mansion. He met 
Mr. Ketchum on the steps as he was 
going down to the drawing-room, and 
they walked out on the veranda, where 
they got into comfortable chairs and fell 
to talking of many things,—of their 
meeting in England and the interval 
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that had elapsed, of mutual acquaint- 
ances, and a little of what the party had 
been doing. 

“Well, and how do you like these 
United? You have seen worse coun- 
tries, haven’t you ?” said Mr. Ketchum. 

“Tmmensely, my dear fellow,” replied 
Sir Robert, answering the first question. 
‘“‘T am even more interested than I ex- 
pected to be, which is saying a great 
deal. I have not had the chance to 
think what I do think yet. We have 
been so constantly on the wing that it 
was not possible to digest the facts I 
have collected ; but, if I can only boast 
an intimate ignorance of it so far, it is 
quite certain that I mean to know it 
as well as any foreigner can. Are you 
an American at large, or primarily a 
Westerner and only very incidentally an 
American ?” 


“Oh, I claim the whole pocket-hand- 


kerchief ; but of course I hold up my 
corner,” said Mr. Ketchum. 

“Doesn't that rather dilute your pa- 
triotism ?” asked Sir Robert, — “ con- 
fining yourself to one State ?” 

“ No American does that. We all sit 
on a couple of States at least, take another 
for a footstool, and lean back against 
the rest. We like to do our own house- 
keeping, that is all, and have a prejudice 
in favor of managing our own affairs.” 

“Tt is all an experiment yet, you 
know,” said Sir Robert, and went on to 
attach a good deal of significance to sev- 
eral “dangerous tendencies,” notably 
the riots of the preceding year, from 
which he deduced “ agrarian outrages” 
and other evils. 

“We are not afraid of ‘agrarian out- 
rages’ or ‘ Molly Maguires’ or Commu- 
nists or anything of the kind,” asserted 
Mr. Ketchum, who had listened with an 
indulgent smile. “It is just the story 
of the buffalo and the fly.” 

‘What is that ?” asked Sir Robert. 

“Oh, nothing, except that the fly gets 
shaken off and the buffalo goes ahead. 
It takes things easy, does that animal, 
but it don’t do to fool with it. Even 
the politicians have found that out. 
When it does get its dander up, some- 
body is bound to get hurt.” 











It was Sir Robert’s turn to smile 
when, on asking about his friend’s health, 
Job said,— , 

“‘ First-rate, as a rule, and. mother-in- 
laws’ stock below par. But about two 
weeks ago I got a fine large cold that 
has been giving me a rough time,—one 
of the-sort that makes you feel as though 


your head had been boiled for a few’ 


weeks, and, when you have made a key- 
bugle of your nose for a week, decides 
which is your weakest point, and goes 
for it. It has been working on the 
ulcerated root of a tooth of mine that 
retired from business some time ago as 
a tombstone, and I'll be hanged if it 
wouldn’t have waked the dead. It has 
pretty well used me up, I know. I feel 
like a fiddle with the bridge down to- 
day.” 

uy am sorry to hear that. I suppose 
you have consulted your medical man ?” 
said Sir Robert. 

“H-m! No. There is a medicine- 
man in the neighborhood ; but I gener- 
ally do my own doctoring when I require 
any,—which isn’t often,” replied Job. 

‘What is the extent of your place, if 
I may ask? Who is that living near 
you ?” inquired Sir Robert. “ Or is it 
a dower-house ?” 

Mr. Ketchum explained the Fairfield 
system to Sir Robert, who understood it 
well enough, but to whom it was not so 
clear why men who could afford to live 
in any other way had agreed to it. 

“ But there is plenty of land around 
here, isn’t there? Or, if you must have 
neighbors, why don't you fence them 
out ?” he asked. 

“Qh, I could build a wall fifty feet 
high, with a frill of broken glass; but 
why should I? I don’t want to shut 
myself in or shut my neighbors out. I 
came out here to be near them,” said 


| Mr. Ketchum. 


“ But you have no privacy,” objected 
Sir Robert. “It must be disagreeable 
to have them prying in here and using 
their opera-glasses on you and your 
friends from the upper windows.” (This 


was a novel idea to Mr. Ketchum, who. 


laughed at it.) ‘TI don’t think I should 
like it myself. I don’t like to be part 
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of a system.. I like to be independ- 
ent.” 
“There is the solar system, you 


know: you can’t escape from that. No, I 


have got all the privacy I could want. 
If I wanted solitude, I'd buy Pitcairn’s 
Island, three thousand miles from any- 
where, and have the birds exterminated. 
And of course if I found it unpleasant 
I should go somewhere else. I have got 
a lot of stuff about me that my wife has 
accumulated, and it wouldn’t be quite as 
easy to pull up sticks as it is in East 
Tennessee, where all you've got to do is 
to call the dogs and shut the doors ; but, 
still, I think sometimes I should like it. 
Brown lives just there,—the Brown 
you met in New York.” 

“T remember. Do you like him ?” 
asked Sir Robert. ‘ Pleasant family ?” 

“T have always liked him; but he 
has got a brother living with him who 
is the meanest man in America,” said 
Mr. Ketchum, with decision. ‘ There 
are three brothers; but the third hasn’t 
been in the family show-case for some 
time. He never was good for much. 
Brown got him situations over and over 
again; but he was like a second-hand 
postage-stamp,—he wouldn’t stick; and 
at last he did something or other and 
had to go to Mexico to look after his 
estates there. Brown's married daugh- 
ter lives with him, too; and you have 
met Miss Bijou. Very pleasant ladies. 
Theeldest one married unfortunately, and 
has got a separation and come back to 
her father. They have got an English- 
man staying with them now. I haven't 
seen much of him, but he has been 
grovelling at Mabel’s feet for two 
weeks.” This last was intended prin- 
cipally for his wife, who had joined 
them. 

“How can you say such things? 
How can you wilfully exaggerate so?” 
she replied. “It isn’t. true, at all.” 
And then, as he rose and preceded them 
into the drawing-room, she said to Sir 
Robert, “ Husband was jesting. And 
do not suppose that I meant that he was 
untruthful. I am quite sure that he 
would not tell an untruth for the world. 
But husband rather distorts things some- 





times for amusement,—you may have 
noticed it,—and I always fear it may be 
misunderstood.” A speech that served 
the baronet as a kind of mot de carac- 
tere and interested him in his sweet, 
simple little hostess, whom he had known 
only casually in Cheltenham. 

The other guests had all assembled, 
and some of them had clustered about 
a charming wood fire that Mabel had 
ordered, the evening having turned 
chilly. 

“Ah, here we are. Not drowned, 
not hurt, and, like the politicians, ‘in 
the hands of our friends,’” Mr. Ket- 
chum said, as he caught sight of them, 
and, going forward, he held out a hand 
to Mr. Heathcote and one to Mr. Ram- 
say at the same time, saying, with the 
genial warmth that made him an irre- 
sistible fellow to some people, “I am 
right-down glad to have you here, I de- 
clare,—all of you; and what I want you 
to do is to make yourselves perfectly at 
home and as contented as you can.— 
Mabel, this fire might be improved, I 
think. Where is the Congressman ?” 

“Tt is burning beautifully, dear; and 
if you disturb it it will very likely spark 
about and burn holes in the rug,” she- 
said. But, as he continued to look about 
him restlessly, she got the blower obedi- 
ently and gave it to him, and he, stoop- 
ing down, held it up in front of the fire 
until it was all roar and crackle, and then: 
put it away satisfied. 

“ A little too hot for you, isn’t it ?” he 
said to Miss Noel, who was pushing her 
chair back. ‘Getting a little personal, 
isn’t it? Hold on. [I'll fix that all 
right.” He was about to drag forward 
a plate-glass screen to place in front. of 
her, when the dining-room doon was 
thrown open and “dinner” was an- 
nounced by Sanford (the new butler,. 
just imported from New York), napkin 
in hand and eyes down-dropped. 

Mrs. Sykes’s eyes almost bade fare- 
well to their sockets when. she saw 
Fraulein Schmidt's bugled head-dress 
and jimp-waisted black silk disappear 
through the door in front of her, a lank 
arm and wrinkled, tremulous old hand 
so adjusted as to. make it certain that 
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she was being escorted by Mr. Ket- 
chum. There had been a discussion 
between Job and his wife beforehand 
about this very matter. She had wanted 
him to do the conventional thing, which 
he refused utterly. She had-suggested 
that he should make some apology—or 
let her do it, if he disliked the idea— 
for conduct so unprecedented from Miss 
Noel's point of view, not to speak of 
the others. Mrs. Vane had interested 
herself deeply in it as a vital question, 
and, not daring to tackle her son-in-law 
on the subject, had talked it to tatters 
with her daughter, and had prophesied 
that the whole party would leave the 
house on the following morning in 
mortal offence. Mrs. Ketchum senior 
had felt it her duty to tell her son that 
his English guests would certainly think 
that he had no respect for his own mother 
if he persisted in putting upon her a 
public affront, and that his duty, as she 
had said before and would say again, 
was to take her into dinner. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Ketchum calmly 
closed his ears to these appeals, declined 


to do, leave undone, or explain any- 


thing, and told Mabel that she might 
say what she pleased to the guests. 
Mrs. Ketchum, therefore, all soft depre- 
cation and pretty, troubled concern, had 
explained to Miss Noel that it was 
‘“‘ Husband’s invariable rule,” had im- 
ploringly “hoped she wouldn’t mind,” 
and had incidentally painted her lord’s 
portrait as a kind of domestic arch- 
angel. And Miss Noel had “quite un- 
derstood,” and not. becn vexed at all; 
but Mabel was timid, and Mrs. Sykes 
was very awful to her, and she had not 
been able to make the dreadful declara- 
tion in that quarter. The thought of 
the Sykes stare, which certainly was 


Gorgonian and alarming to less shy per-. 


sons, and the remembrance of the Sykes 
tongue, paralyzed this gentle young per- 
son at the very door of her cousin’s 
room, and sent her down-stairs with the 
revelation unmade, leaving her amiable 
relative wholly unprepared for the shock 
that awaited her. ‘“ What’s that for?” 
said Mrs. Sykes imperiously to Mrs. 
Vane, actually pointing in the direction 




















of the retreating figures. But there 
was no time for explanation. Mabel in 
a few murmurs had already paired the 
company, and they all followed in their 
host’s wake. 

The dinner was a well-ordered one, as 
was everything avout the establishment ; 
for to American abundance and variety, 
as shown in the.ample provision for his 
household made by Job, Mabel added 
English management and thrift, and the 
result was a ménage which even their 
guests, accustomed to the almost mili- 
tary punctuality and mellow, stable com- 
fort of the most perfect domestic system 
in the world, found delightful. It may 
be a pardonable digression to say here 
that Mabel had suffered almost as much 
from overplentifulness in America as 
she had ever done from undue scarcity 
in England. She had a conscientious hor- 
ror of waste that made it a great moral 
question what she should do with the 
enormous quantities of food alone pro- 
vided by her liberal-minded spouse, who 
had no practical experience of catering 
and a horror of being or seeing others 
stinted. It drove her quite wild at 
first to see the boxes, barrels, crates, 
coops, that he was always sending out 
from Kalsing, and her distress vented 
itself in an occasional mild exclamation, 
“ What a dreadful country for waste, 
mamma dear!” To consume in any one 
house all that her husband provided was 
impossible. She could not have done it 
with a double staff of London servants, 
with their five meals a day and unlimited 
perquisites. To throw anything away, 
according to her creed, was wicked, and, 
according to Mrs. Vane, would certainly 
bring its retribution in personal want. 
At last, happily for all parties, a solution 
was found of the problem. A poor 
man, with a numerous progeny, moved 
into a particularly hopeless-looking cot- 
tage about a mile away on the Kalsing 
road, and that. happy conjunction be- 
tween food and: mouths was effected 
which cynics declare does not often oc- 
cur, and which lightened more hearts 
than Mabel’s. 

Gastronomically considered, the din- 
ner, to which we must get back, pre- 
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sented no very striking features from 
first to last, unless it be accounted one 
that Sir Robert pronounced “ the ices” 
quite the most delicious stuff he had 
ever tasted, and made acquaintance with 
pecans, which he thought so well of that 
he may be said to have become intimate 
with them on the spot and never to 
have separated from them afterward, as 
the pockets: of all his coats testify to 
this day. Mrs. Sykes, whose appetite 
was immense, not only. ate with great 
relish of such things as she was ac- 
customed to, but absolutely made the 
daring experiment of trying one Amer- 
ican dish, and reported on it promptly. 
“Tt is not as nasty and messy as it 
looks,” she said to Miss Noel. ‘ You 
might try it, if you like, but I should 
say it was perfectly indigestible. Still, 
one always likes to be able to say that 
one has tasted the. native dishes, and 
after taking birds’-nest soup, as I did in 
Hong-Kong, I can stand a little of any- 
thing.” 

“ A little of some—things goes a very 
long way,” said Mr. Ketchum; and 
there was something in the way he said 
it that made Miss Noel rush into an ac- 
count of her journey, which, containing 
as it did the episode of the conductor, 
completely restored his good humor. He 
laughed over it in a way that quite sur- 
prised his wife, and called out to her, 
“ Only hear, Mabel, what dreadful liber- 


ties the great American citizen has been |’ 


taking with the British aristocracy !” 

At which. Miss Noel said, “ Oh, pray 
don’t fancy that I was really annoyed ! 
Do you know, I think it must have been 
a little way of his to give nicknames ? 
Parsons tells me that he called two chil- 
dren that sat behind her ‘ Bub’ and 
‘Sis.’ Iam quite sure that he meant 
nothing, and it didn’t signify: it was 
only a little odd just at first.” 

This sent Mr. Ketchum off into a 
fresh explosion of merriment, but he 
caught Mrs. Sykes's next speech. “The 
impertinent man actually laid his hand 
on my arm, once, to attract my attention, 
and was most unpleasantly obtrusive,” 
she was observing to Mabel. 

“Good heavens! you don’t mean it? 
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I wonder that it-was not paralyzed up 
to the shoulder! Such audacity—” he 
began, but, catching Mabel’s eye and 
seeing that she was shaking her pretty 
head, he stopped abruptly and offered 
Miss Noel a dish she had already de- 
clined. He and Mr. Ramsay then got 
into a conversation about hunting and 
shooting, in which they talked very 
much at cross- purposes until they 
found out where the trouble was and 
defined their terms, Mr. Ramsay's 
red deer turning out to be Mr. Ket- 
chum’s elk; the European elk, the Amer- 
ican moose ; English thrushes, American 
robins; English grouse, American par- 
tridges; and so on. The other: gentle- 
men were naturally attracted by topics 
so congenial, and a brisk discussion of 
guns, powder, shot, camp-life, Comanche- 
stalking, and the like, ensued that made 
Mr. Ramsay’s eyes sparkle with in- 
terest. “‘ How I should like a shy at one 
of those red devils!” he exclaimed. “I 
am going out to the far West, you 
know. I have come over to settle here, 
for a while at least.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said Job, 
who thought Mr. Ramsay looked the 
sort of man that ought always to be 
coming down the steps of the Guards’ 
Club, and not a subduer of nature, a 
miner, herdsman, ranchero, pioneer, but 
did not feel called upon to express un- 
called-for opinions. 

“Yes, Ramsay is tired of the dry-rot 
of an idle life in London, and is going 
to sit down out in the bush and wait 
for civilization where there is only a 
fortnightly post and he will be quite 
out of the reach of telegrams, six men 
sleeping in the same tent, and that. 
kind of thing. Just so. It is a fas- 
cinating sort of life for a young man. I. 
have tried it myself, but I like my com-. 
fortable arm-chair and my newspaper: 
now. ‘Tempora mutantur, et nos muta- 
mur in tllis. I envy the fellow tremen- 
dously, except when I am pitying him. 
with all my heart,” said Sir Robert, run-. 
ning one hand through his side-whiskers. 
and gazing benevolently, with his head a. 
little on one side, at Mr. Ramsay. 

“T don’t mind roughin’ it. I like it,’”” 
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said Mr. Ramsay. “And I think I 
have brought everything that I shall 
need. I was afraid you'd think I was 
goin’ to give you the pleasure of my 
- company for the rest of my life when 
you saw what an awful lot of luggage I 
had brought; but it is only that I am 
goin’ out into the backwoods, where I’ve 
heard fellows say there wasn’t so much 
as a corkscrew to be had for love or 
money. I hoped you'd excuse me bring- 
in’ it.” 

“ Certainly, certainly: the more you 
bring, and the longer you stay, the bet- 
ter I shall be pleased. But, if you will 
let me, I'd like to see your outfit. I 
have lived out there, and may be able to 
give you a hint or two,” said Mr. Ket- 
chum. 

“Have you, now? I shall be delight- 
ed! I'll get into my Colorado rig after 
dinner and show you what I’m like. 
Splendid get-up! Not very-nobby, you 
know, for the Park, but quite the thing,” 
replied Mr. Ramsay beamingly. 

Miss Noel meanwhile had a very full 
and agreeable chat with Mrs. Ketchum 
senior about gardening, and sewing, and 
other practical topics, and very much 
surprised that lady by her mastery of 
them, as well as by her pronunciation of 
a certain word which she rendered un- 
mistakably as “‘ cowcumber.” Mrs. Ket- 
chum also noticed, this time with the 
most decided disapproval, that her left- 
hand neighbor was taking what she con- 
sidered a scandalous amount of stim- 
ulant. Beer, sherry, champagne, claret, 
maraschino, and a chasse-café made up a 
total that she had never seen a woman 
dispose of before, and, although Mrs. 
Sykes tossed them off with entire non- 
chalance as she had her glass filled and 
refilled by the butler, and did not seem 
in the least affected by any or all of them, 
Mrs. Ketchum felt the most decided 
uneasiness about her, and was relieved 
when Mabel gave the signal and they 
all trooped back en masse to the draw- 
ing-room. Here Mrs. Sykes and Mrs. 
Vane got together on the sofa. Mrs. 
Vane was complimented on her “clever- 
ness” in securing a son-in-law like Mr, 
Ketchum for a portionless daughter, 





and, on truthfully disclaiming any share 
in the marriage, was playfully accused 
of being “deep, awfully deep.” Some 
very searching inquiries were also made 
by Mrs. Sykes as to the amount of Mr. 
Ketchum’s fortune and the position 
and means of every one in the house- 
hold, and her astonishment on hearing 
of what he had done for Mrs. Vane 
alone was unbounded. “It will not 
last,” she said. ‘TI suppose it results 
from a temporary infatuation for Mabel’s 
pretty face; but such an extraordinary 
state of things can’t last.” Mrs. Vane 
found just the audience she had long 
craved to appreciate her views of Frau- 
lein’s position in the house. “A fire to 
dress by, burning in her room all day 
long! Silk dresses given her! Spend- 
ing all her evenings with the family! 


Allowed the use of the carriage when - 


she chooses !—upon my word, I never 
heard anything like it in all my life!” 
said Mrs. Sykes. ‘“ Has she got any 
hold over him? An ugly secret of some 
kind, eh?” Poor Friiulein, who had 
shrunk up into a corner and was doing 
some of her interminable tatting, di- 
vined from Mrs Sykes’s scornful glances 
and short laughs that she was under 
discussion, and was shrivelling morally 
under the process, when Mr. Ketchum 
called out cheerily, “Why, Mother 
Schmidt, where have you got, off there 
in the cold ?” and, getting up, placed an 
arm-chair for her near the fire. 

Sir Robert was wandering aimlessly 
about the room, taking in the details of 
an international interior, turning over 
the books on the tables, the “ Peerage” 
and “ Who’s who,” some bound volumes 
of the “ Penny Magazine,” Miss Edge- 
worth’s “ Parent’s Assistant” and simi- 
lar works, ‘“‘ Tennyson’s Poems,” along 
with “ Longfellow’s Works,” ‘ Poe's 
Poems,” the “ Innocents Abroad,” and 
a copy of the “ Red Rover,” on the fly- 
leaf of which was written, “Job Ket- 
chum, from his devoted friend $1.50,” 
the “ Morning Post” and the “ Queen” 
jostling “ Texas Siftings” and the New 
York dailies. The pictures and photo- 
graphs, too, were eloquent of the two 
countries,—Mabel’s father in his Ox- 
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ford cap and gown, and again “ having 
tea on the lawn with dear mamma,” as 
Mabel put it, ‘and the Rectory (gabled 
and ivy-festooned) in the background.” 
““My cousin Guy Huddlestone, taken 
just after he was gazetted.” ‘“ Beatrice’s 
baby that she sent home, taken with 
her Ayah.” “Canon Ponsonby and the 
Bishop of Curds and Whey, both great 
friends of dear papa.” ‘“ Husband when 
he was a little boy.” (A most wonderful 
little boy, in very long trousers and a 
jacket that ended in the middle of his 
back, hair long and shiny, suggestive of 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil, parted a little 
above the left ear, chubby hands clasped 
as if in prayer, eyes rolled up to match, 
—considered “ perfectly sweet’ when 
taken.) ‘“ Husband at school, a half- 
grown lad.” ‘“ Husband, taken the year 
he came of age.” ‘ Husband in the 
uniform of his military company.” 
“ Husband after typhoid fever,—a per- 
fect libel upon him.” ‘ Husband, done 
last year in New York; not as hand- 
some as he, but the best of all the like- 
nesses.” ‘Husband’s father.” (Pre- 
ternaturally solemn and mortally ugly 
in the picture, but really a pleasant- 
faced, benign old gentleman.) ‘ The 
ancestral home of Husband’s people” 
(a square stone house of a dear old 
fashion, homely and human, with a de- 
voted-couple-and-twelve-children expres- 
sion about it, the living-house of a God- 
fearing, hard-working, rosy - cheeked, 
spinning, sleighing, snow-balling, apple- 
eating family, set in a grove of fine 
trees) ; and, underneath, a silhouette of 
“‘ Husband’s grandmother,” a stately old 
lady, with a great deal of cap and a 
Roman nose. It is by no means certain 
that, if left to herself, Mabel would not 
have spoken of this planet, supposing 
her to have occasion to allude to it, as 
‘“‘ Husband’s world,” and of Paradise as 
“the world to which Husband is going.” 
Baby Ketchum was now brought in to 
bid good-night, and the ladies congre- 
gated about him admiringly. 

“Such a dear boy!” said Miss Noel. 
“Mayn’t I take him fora bit?” She 
held out her arms as she spoke, and 
was soon passing her hand gently over 
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his curls and cataloguing his charms. 
. sty let us see, childie, who you ate 
ike.” 

“Qh, Husband!” said Mabel deci- 
sively. sts 3 
“ Really. a nice child, Mabel,” com- 
mented Mrs. Sykes tepidly, regarding 
him from her seat on the sofa. “Good, 
fresh color, nice mottled legs. He looks 
healthy and as though he would not give 
trouble. What name have you given 
him ?” 

“ Jared Ponsonby,” said Mabel brave- 
ly, the ready color mounting to her 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Sykes looked as though she had 
heard of an Irish Jew or a Japanese 
Presbyterian, but, for a world's wonder, 
she made no actual comment: she only 
arched her brows eloquently and ex- 
pressed silently Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant’s “ Such an admixture !” 

Seeing that the child was getting 
restless, Miss Noel said, ‘“ Where are 
you going, and to whom? Mammy, 
daddy, or granny?” And the boy for 
answer slipped off her lap, and, running 
across the rug, clambered up on Friu- 
lein’s knee, where he was rapturousl 
received with cries of “Das herzliebste! 
his curly head being pressed against her 
heart, her broad German face beaming 
gratification at this little mark of prefer- 
ence. 

Heartily was Job loved and honored by 
the Friulein, and she loved and obeyed 
Mabel without reservation. But as for 
the child, she adored him, and was his 
abject slave, over whom he ran like a 
small car of Juggernaut whenever he felt 
the need of motion. Unconscious of 
any sacrifice, and fully conscious of his 
power, he had a hook in her nose before 
he: could walk, and ever after led her 
where he chose, accepted her devotion 
as his right, and repaid it with the care- 
less regard which seems the portion of 
the too fond worshipper the werld over. 
His grandmothers squabbled over him, 
corrected him, and in their way loved 
him, but it was “Frou” (as he called 
her) who might have been seen anx- 
iously going through her Silurian hair- 
trunk in search of some fresh trifle to 
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please his royal highness, he standing 
by, overseeing the job, with her gold 
watch on and an aggravation of his 
father’s restless energy. One grand- 
mother—the American one—had been 
shocked by this talk of “Granny,” and 
“ Daddy,” and “ Mammy,” titles which 
had only a cob-pipe and patchwork- 
quilt association for her, “ vulgar terms 
that it amazed her to hear from the lips 
of an English lady,” as she afterward 
told Mabel. There had been a family dis- 
cussion about some other titles and what 
“Boy” should call his parents. Mabel 
disliked the American variations of an 
old theme as heard in “ Mar,” “ Maw,” 
“Mair” (short, with a bleat), ‘“ Mar- 
mer,” ‘“ Mommer,” and their correlatives 
“ Par,” “ Paw,” “ Pair” (another bleat, 
if you please), “ Parper,” ‘ Popper.” 
She was in favor, “ Husband” per- 


mitting, of Pap’ and Mamé, as being | 


more or less in vogue in both countries. 
Mr. Ketchum objected to even this 
compromise. The grandmothers ranged 
themselves under one or other of these 
banners, did a good deal of sharpshoot- 
ing, and would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to keep the question on the 
hob for a year or two. Mr. Ketchum, 
however, decided that the original air 
should reappear for once, and “ father” 
and “mother” became the earliest utter- 
ances of the boy, undergoing only the 
necessary —if temporary — modification 
of “ farzy” and “ mozzy.” 

But to return. Mr. Ketchum was 
prowling up and down the drawing- 
room, stopping occasionally to glance 
out at what remained of a beautiful 
sunset, when a ring came at the bell, 
and Sanford admitted a gentleman, who 
could be plainly seen through the open 
door divesting himself of his overcoat 
and hat. Mr. Ketchum recognized him 


and smiled. He had expected him to 


call, but not quite so promptly. Else- 
where he would probably have greeted 
him with a careless “ How're you, 
Bates? How was the queen when you 
left Windsor Castle?” Or, “ What did 
‘Wales’ say in his last letter?” But, 
punctilious in his ideas of hospitality, 
he now advanced, shook hands heartily, 
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and presented him to the others. Mr. 
Bates was a tall man, whose figure was 
constructed on a. few bold lines, as 
though he had been a towel-horse. Mr. 
Ketchum once said of him that when 
the workmen had finished building him 
they forgot to take down the scaffold- 
ing. He was dressed in the exagger- 
atedly British style, had an air of feeble 
gentlemanliness, and for the rest was 
rather a pronounced specimen of a not 
uncommon sort of snob. Heaven had 
denied him the boon he most coveted,— 
the happiness of being an Englishman ; 
but an Englishman he had determined 
to be, in spite of the accident of birth. 
He lacked a great many gifts that a 
lesser soul would have thought indis- 
pensable to the ré/e he proposed to play. 
His physique was not up to the mark, 
his tastes.and habits and speech were 
formed, his voice was nasal, he had 
really nothing except his money and 
himself to depend upon,—yet mark the 
result. In a few short years he was 
more English than any Englishman in 
England,—such is the power of a reso- 
lute will. He was taken for one over 
and over again by Americans, who keep 
a portrait of John Bull hung up in 
their mental picture-galleries, just as 
John Bull does of his neighbor Johnny 
Crapaud and Monsieur Crapaud in his 
turn of Hans Schneider,—remarkably 
good likenesses all cf them, of course, 
perfectly faithful, if not entirely flatter- 
ing. Count D’Orsay once painted the 
picture of a friend and submitted it 
when finished to that friend’s wife for 
criticism. “It is a good picture,” was 
her verdict, “but not a good likeness.” 
“ Ah, madame,” said the artist, “ you 
see de beast,” (meaning the best). We 
all see the beast in these national por- 
traits, and do not greatly care about the 
likeness being preserved. 

The English craze was only the last 
expression of a constitutional thirst for 
distinction that had long tormented Mr. 
Bates and had led him in the earlier 
stages of his career to talk only of the 
most fashionable people, and of ‘these 
as his most intimate friends,—of their 
yachts, carriages, jewels, opera-boxes, 
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and enormous fortunes,—of the best 
hotels, where he invariably stayed,—of 
the best clubs, at which every one hast- 
ened to put him up,—of his tailor, 
Poole, and his boot-maker, Biffins, the 
best in Europe, though (with an un- 
easy laugh) “ frightfully expensive,”— 
of his cigars, which Cubans thought su- 
perior to any they had ever smoked,— 
and his wines, which a well-known bon 
vivant of New York had pronounced 
the best he had ever found on this con- 
tinent. There was so much sweetness 
and light in Mr. Bates’s accounts of 
himself at this period that it was doubt- 
less only from the most charitable mo- 
tives that society supplied the shadows 
in the brilliant picture and mitigated his 
else intolerable radiance by whispering 
that he was a simpleton and a bore and 
the son of a successful grocer in Tecum- 
seh, Michigan. 

The sight of so many English people 
was naturally refreshing to an exile like 
Mr. Bates, and he bestowed upon them 
the seven bendings, if not the nine 
knockings, with which Chinese digni- 
taries are saluted. Mrs. Sykes made 
him a present of a stare and took no fur- 
ther notice of him. Sir Robert divined 
the ass in the lion’s skin, but made him- 
self agreeable as usual. Mr. Ketchum 
played with a paper-knife and contrib- 
uted intermittently to the conversation, 
as did Ethel and Mr. Ramsay. As for 
Mabel, she had gone up to the nursery, 
and so missed hearing Mr. Bates tell the 
company that he had been “ yahs and 
yahs abroad, and was perfectly devoted 
to England,” compare the climate, cus- 
toms, and what not of the two countries, 
always to the disadvantage of his own, 
and round off every other sentence with 
a “Don’t you find it so?” to Sir Rob- 
ert. 

“IT think this a most delightful, ex- 
hilarating climate. I wonder at your 
liking ours better: it is so notoriously 
bad that we spend half our time abusing 
- Sir Robert said in reply to one ap- 
peal. 

But the visitor continued to set forth 
only the more plainly the impossibility 
of America’s ever proving a congenial 
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home to a Bates. Everything about it 
offended his exquisite sensibilities. It 
was “raw,” it was “cold,” it was 
“bare,” it was “frightfully new.” The 
grass, the skies, the architecture, all dis- 
tilled torture upon this delicately-organ- 
ized poet-soul. But the people,—last, 
worst, most unendurable and unescapable 
pang of all,—the people ! 

Mr. Ketchum broke his paper-knife 
as he listened, and as he threw the 
pieces aside he heard Mr. Bates saying, 
“Give me solid old England, I say,” 
and looked up, to see “ Que diable fait-tl 
dans cette galtre ?” written so legibly in 
Sir Robert’s honest English face that his 
vexation was replaced by amusement. 

“ Ah!” said Sir Robert, and the ex- 
clamation expressed something of the 
contempt he felt; “I should have 
thought, now, that you would have pre- 
ferred your own country to any other ; 
most people do.” Sir Robert would 
very probably have been bored by the 
American who is always insisting blatant- 
ly upon the absolute superiority of every- 
thing American; he would have under- 
stood the American who in speaking of 
his country shows the loving pride and 
enthusiasm that a son feels for his 
mother; but he utterly despised the 
creature who held in such light esteem 
that for which most men are ready to 
lay down their lives. 

The conversation languished rather, 
except so far as Mr. Bates was con- 
cerned. Bent upon posing as a person- 
age and a social. authority, he rambled 
on inconsequently, chiefly about himself 
and his “affairs, opinions, experiences, 
what he considered “good form” and 
knew to be “bad form,” of something 
that was “not the correct thing,” and 
something else that was “ no longer fash- 
ionable,” and, finally, of some people 
who had bought a house near his whom 
he characterized as “ low people,’— 
“tradespeople,” he believed, whom he 
should have nothing to do with, of 
course. 

“Quite right, Bates,” said Mr. Ket- 
chum. “You can’t afford to know 
everybody : it would be a ‘ boah,’ as you 
say. But don’t be too hard on them. 
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We can’t all be upper crust, you know ; 
somebody has got to be bed-rock. We 
aristocrats should remember that.”” And, 
having dived after Miss Noel’s ball of 
wool, which had rolled toward him, he 
added, ‘Pretty sunset that for a new 
country, isn’t it? I like that view that 
we get of the valley through the trees, 
there, better than any other in America. 
I say America because it sounds as 
though I had been all over the world 
and prevents my being identified with 
my own country, which is my great ob- 
ject in life.” 

At this Sir Robert and Mr. Ramsay 
laughed and exchanged glances, and 
Mrs. Ketchum, coming in, called for an 
aide-de-camp, as she meant to “turn 
out the tea that instant, but was not go- 
ing to trot about with it,”—a summons 
which both Mr. Bates and Mr. Ramsay 
obeyed with alacrity. 

“You go in tremendously for china, 
don’t you?” Mr. Ramsay said, looking 
admiringly at the exquisite service be- 
fore him and removing the crimson cosey 
that smothered the teapot. ‘ Prettiest 
I ever saw, I think. Nice tone, and all- 
overish desigu.” 

“Tt ds rather nice, isn’t it?” said 
Mabel. “TI often wish that I could go 
to China and prowl about the shops a 
bit, picking up things. You will take 
me some day, won't you?” (to her hus- 
rig “Tt would be quite delight- 

u iit he 

“It would be; but the question that 
presents itself to the intelligent and re- 
flective mind is, ‘ Where the mischief is 
the money to come from?’ The inclem- 
ency of the times makes no impres- 
sion on you, Mrs. Ketchum, whatever. 
China, indeed! Haven’t you enough of 
that sort of thing yet? I assure you, 
Mr. Ramsay, that my wife’s extrava- 
gance in this matter is only equalled by 
her parsimony. She is always buying 
china; but when we have no company I 
am made to eat my dinner off a tin plate 
on the back steps, to save wear and acci- 
dents. Ah, there is Brown; come just 
in time to save me from joining the 
noble company of cashiers in the woods. 
—Glad to see you, Brown.” 
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‘“‘ Husband does jest so! The idea of 
his saying—” Mabel began, but had to 

forward to receive Mr. Brown, his 
brother Mr. Albert Brown, and their 
maiden sister Miss Susan Brown. The 
last was a great friend of Fraulein 
Schmidt’s, and joined her very soon; 
the brothers proceeded to make their 
compliments to the English ladies; Mr. 
Bates attached himself to Ethel; and 
Job and the baronet were left to their 
own devices for the moment. 

“Ts that the brother you dislike ?” 
asked Sir Robert, nodding toward Mr. 
Albert Brown. “Not a pleasant face, 
certainly: receding forehead, protruding 
eyes, thin lips.” 

“Oh, it is not his personal pulchritude 
that I look at: it is his pellet of a soul. 
A dozen such would rattle in a mustard- 
seed,” replied Mr. Ketchum, giving his 
chair an energetic hitch. “He is so 
mean that if you were to bait a trap 
with a postage-stamp you would catch 
Albert six nights out of seven every 
week in the year. He was very ill last 
winter,—said to be dying,—but the 
doctor held a nickel under his nose, I 


suppose, at the last moment, and brought 


him back again. Strange to say, Brown 
is no more like him than if he had never 
heard of him. His heart is as big as all 
out-doors. Streaky family,—like break- 
fast bacon. I have known them all my 
life, but I never could stand Albert ; and 
I have never asked him to my house. 
He’s no friend of mine, and I feel at 
liberty to express myself pretty freely 
about him. I wonder what brought him 
here to-night. Bug under that chip.” 
Sir Robert would willingly have 
stayed with his host for the remainder 
of the evening, but just as they had 
changed the topic of conversation and 
settled down into a comfortable talk 
about several things that interested him, 
—such as the wages of servants, agri- 
cultural laborers, and artisans in Michi- 
gan, the price of bread and cost of living, 
the advantage of the great lakes as a com- 
mercial highway, expense per bushel of 
transporting grain to England, and the 
merchant-marine of America, — Mabel 
joined them, and asked Sir Robert if he 
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would not play a game of whist with 
her mother for a partner and Mr. 
Brown and Miss Noel as his adversaries. 
Agreeing to this, he walked over and 
took his seat at the card-table, and was 
soon horrifying Mr. Brown by proposing 
to play for money,—only sixpenny points 
and “ hardly an object,” as he explained 
when he found himself, to his great sur- 
prise, indirectly accused of gambling. 
“There isn’t a clergyman in England 
who wouldn’t do it,’ he said; “but 
don’t let me undermine your principles 
over here,” and forthwith proceeded to 
give himself up to the game with im- 
mense gravity and such philosophy as 
he could command with a partner who 
revoked, trumped his aces, dropped her 
cards, talked across the board, announced 
what she had in her hand, never knew 
what the trump was, and had every 
other fault that a player possibly could 
have or that could infuriate a veteran 
member of a London whist-club. 

As Mabel wentyback to her seat she 
heard Mrs. Sykes§ saying, “I can't say 
that I care for American scenery: it 
seems to consist chiefly of St. Jacob’s 
Oil on rotting fences, and stony, badly- 
tilled fields,.and weazly sheep or cows, 
with an occasional telegraph-pole thrown 
in. But still I am glad to have seen 
it. One must see America nowadays, or 
one is nobody. What do I think of 
this house? Oh, comfortable enough. 
The library is good, the pictures barely 
tolerable—” 

What more fault she was about to 
find did not appear, for just then the 
door opened, and Mr. Ramsay came in, 
accoutred in the “rig” he had spoken 
of, and blushing furiously at the sight of 
the additions made to the party in his 
absence. 

“The haughty Briton, as he appears 
in the famous réle of ‘The Border Ruf- 
fian,’” called out Mr. Ketchum, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Come here, Ramsay, and let 
us have a look.” 

Redder still, but radiating satisfaction 
through the veil of modesty, Mr. Ram- 
say joined his host on the hearth-rug 
and bore with entire good humor the 
general inspection that followed. He 





was dressed in a flannel shirt, a pair of 
corduroy trousers, enormous jack-boots, 
and a cork helmet, was belted and 
spurred, carried a haversack, wore 
gauntlets that came nearly up to his 
elbow, had a kind of wire coop with a 
gauze net stretched over it attached to 
his helmet, and as to arms was a peripa- 
tetic arsenal. ‘Green of the Fusiliers 
got me up this,—he’s been out in Mexico 
a lot,—all but this,” touching the coop. 
“T got that up to get ahead of those 
brutes of mosquitoes,” he said, and 
glanced at himself in fond approval. 

The sight was too much for Mr. 
Ketchum.. He looked from the bris- 
tling, buccaneering Mr. Ramsay to the 
side-whiskered and generally Britished 
Mr. Bates standing a few paces off, and 
incontinently fled. Mabel followed him 
into the dining-room, and found him 
convulsed with laughter and fairly 
doubled up on the sofa. ‘“ What 7s the 
matter, husband? what is it?” she asked, 
seeing nothing to put anybody into such 
a state. 

“Qh! It’s th-o—ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha !—those two—ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! ha!—those two imitations !” 
Mr. Ketchum got out, with great diffi- 
culty, and convulsed afresh, laughing 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
to the no small amazement of his wife, 
who looked on quite anxiously at the 
demonstration. It was some moments 
before he could compose himself suf-° 
ficiently to go back; and even then his 
features worked ominously, and he had 
the greatest difficulty in controlling his 
risibles. 

Mr. Ramsay was still contemplating 
himself delightedly and talking of what 
he meant to do “out in Colorado and 
those parts.” ; 

Gradually sobering down, Mr. Ket- 
chum joined in the conversation, telling 
him that they would have a serious talk 
about the Colorado plan next day, and 
saying what he could for the “rig.” 


‘“ You have been handed around on a 


rose-leaf all your life, my dear fellow. 
You'll find it exchanged for a cactus out 
there,—the roughest sort of life, and 
human nature in its shirt-sleeves. If 
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you were not an Englishman, I should 
advise you either to go home again or 
invest in a quarter's worth of arsenic. 
You can’t mine in hard-bake with a 
pewter spoon, you know. But I reckon 
you are made of the right metal and will 
come out ahead on that fight.” 

“T can’t go home, you know. It is 
no good talking of that. I haven’t got 
the money to live there, unless I turned 
mud-lark,” said Mr. Ramsay. “The 
governor won't do anything for me, and 
I can’t get tick, and I am obliged to try 
the colonies or America.” 

“ Well, anything is better than being 
an English gentleman who can’t keep 
up with the procession,” said Mr. Ket- 
chum; “and perhaps you may be the 
pigeon that is to pick up a pea.” 

After this there was some music, and 
then Sanford brought in the tray, with 
the materials on it for brewing what 
Mr. Ketchum called “the muriate of 
susquate of iodized potassium.” 

Miss Brown refused to stay long 
enough to either see the deed done or 
partake of the contents of the flowing 
bowl, and the party broke up, Mr. 
Bates kindly assuring Sir Robert that 
he meant to see a great deal of him. 

Good-nights were exchanged, and the 
front door closed. 

“T hope Mr. Brown did not take my 
hat,” said Sir Robert, and walked up to 
the rack to assure himself that such was 
the case. His eye fell upon a little. pile 
of farrow pasteboard strips, on which 
was engraved, “ Mr. Bates, 10 Chapel 
Street, Belgrave Square.” Mr. Bates's 
cards always bore this strange device. 
“¢ What an ass!’ commented the baronet, 
with a frown of disgust on his face; and 
to this Mr. Ketchum added something 
emphatic that will not be set down here. 

The “ muriate” having been mixed on 


purely chemical and medicinal principles’ 


and imbibed from a strong sense of duty, 
they all took their bedroom candles, and 
were about to ascend the stairs, when 
Sir Robert suddenly stopped, and said 
to his host, “ How am I to dress to- 
morrow? What shall I wear?” An 
embarrassing pause followed. ‘ What 
are we going to do ?” he added. 
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The English people present understood 
that, accustomed to the carefully-ar- 
ranged programmes of visits at English 
country-places, Sir Robert expected that 
certain occupations and amusements, 
involving suitable preparations for the - 
same, were to be his portion in America. 

“Oh, dear, how shall we amuse him ?” 
thought Mabel dolefully. 

It was Job who came to the general 
rescue. ‘“ Wear what you please,” he 
said. ‘“ America was invented for the 
express purpose of getting one place 
where people could wear out their old 
clothes and do as they pleased.” 

Sir Robert laughed, as did the others 
in chorus, they resumed their march, 
and in another moment had disappeared 
into their respective bedrooms. 

“We will show Sir Robert our old 
castles and ruins to-morrow, and our 
cathedrals and abbeys the next day, and 
so on,” said Mr. Ketchum to his wife. 
‘“‘Wasn’t Ramsay a spectacle for gods 
and men? When I see a fellow like 
that come over here, Daisy,—and they 
are coming by the dozen,—fellows with 
the tastes and habits of millionaires and 
only such knowledge of life and people 
as is to be gained on the right side of 
English park-palings, trained to no pro- 
fession or pursuit, as ignorant of busi- 
ness matters as our little child, and sud- 
denly set down in one of our frontier 
communities, like the Babes in the 
Wood, I always feel like saying to 
them, ‘May the Lord have mercy on 
your souls!’ The homesickness, the 
strangeness of everything, the hard- 
ships, and the almost certain failure 
make up a row of stumps, I tell you; 
the stoniest sort of patch to plough with 
a crooked stick and a strange heifer.” 

“ But why need they plough with a 
crooked stick, dear? It is very sad for 
the poor things,” Mabel replied. 

“ What do you think of all this?” 
Mrs. Sykes was asking of Miss Noel, 
their rooms communicating and both 
ladies passing to and fro. 

“T think it is all very nice,—very 
nice indeed. I am sure we have every 
comfort and luxury we could possibly 
desire; and the peovle are most obli- 
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ging, civil, and agreeable,” replied Miss 
Noel. 


“ You are positively infatuated about 
the Americans,” grumbled Mrs. Sykes 

from her room. 
' Qh, no; nothing of the kind. But 
we are not likely to agree about them; 
and, as I am considerably tired with the 
fatigues of the day, I may as well close 
my door and take myself straight off to 
bed,” said Miss Noel, shutting the door 
of argument as well as the one of oak. 

The next day was Saturday, and by 
half-past six o’clock Miss Noel was up 
and out, getting three hours of walking 
and botanizing before breakfast, and 
coming in full of praises of the beauti- 
ful day, a basket of wild flowers on her 
arm 


Mrs. Sykes also rose early, and, hav- 
ing written a-great number of letters, in 
which she gave very spicy accounts of 
“the way they do things in America,” 
proceeded to make herself entirely at 
home, as Mr. Ketchum had urged her 
to do. There was a spare-room adjoin- 
ing hers, into which she had her writing- 
and sketching- materials carried, and 
which she said would do very well for 
her boudoir during her visit. She made 
Parsons unpack her boxes first, instead 
of Miss Noel’s. She had all her stock- 
ings collected that needed darning, and 
took them affably to “ Schmidt,” as she 
called Friulein, telling her to “ repair 
them neatly, Swiss fashion.” She went 
on a grand prowl about the house to see 
what it was like, in the course of which 
she got as far as the lumber-room in the 
garret, where a maid was packing away 
the surplus winter bedding ; and, seeing 
the store-room door ajar, she marched in 
there, and was staring with lively in- 
terest at its wealth of “ ies,” when 
Mabel entered, followed by the cook. 
Not disconcerted in the least, she said to 
Mabel, “ What.a larder you have got, to 
be sure! I suppose you are very con- 
ere living over here on the fat of the 
and.” 

“T am contented; but it is not be- 
cause I am living on the fat of the land, 
as you call it,” said Mabel coldly, and 
then went on to give directions to the 
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servant, which she purposely spun out 
until Mrs. Sykes took the hint and left. 

Having exhausted her resources, Mrs. 
Sykes went out on the front veranda, 
where any amount of amusement await- 
ed her in the person of “ Hannibal Ham- 
lin,” the first little darky she had ever 
met. In a moment she was all rapture. 
“Oh, how delightfully black he is! 
How he shines! What comical bow- 
legs! Poke. him up and make him 
laugh, or cry, or amuse me in some way, 
somebody. Pray put him down there in 
front of me, where I can see his eyes 
roll. Where did you get the comical 
creature? I never saw anything so de- 
licious and intensely interesting.” 

“ He is Washington’s son,” said Mr. 
Ketchum. 

“ Rummest pickanniny I ever saw,” 
said Mr. Heathcote. “ Friend of 
yours?” (to Mr. Ketchum.) 

“Yes; a particular one. I took a 
fancy to him first because he looked so 
fresh from the cocoanut-tree ; and he’s as 
smart as they are made. Come here, 
Hannibal,” said Mr. Ketchum. Fish- 
ing in his pocket, he pulled out a quar- 
ter, whistled a lively air, and fell to exe- 
cuting the motion known as “ patting 
juber.” Up sprang Hannibal, and, 
small as he was, danced a breakdown, 
as a pouter-pigeon inflates his breast, by 
sheer instinct. His grins, his bare brown 
legs, his tatters, the indescribable Afri- 
can swing that he put into the move- 
ment, delighted the spectators beyond 
measure. They laughed uproariously 
through the whole performance; and 
Ethel and Mr. Ramsay, having only got 
down in time to see the final shuffles 
and whirls, insisted on an encore. Miss 
Noel arrived in time for that, and it was 
received with as much enthusiasm as 
the first, even Sir Robert giving out a 
series of painfully obstructed snorts and 
chuckles that indicated his appreciation. 

“Never saw such a little nigger; 
drollest specimen of a blackie possible,” 
he said. 

“Sh-sh! colored person, you mean. 
We are having our English history re- 
written so as to bring out the figure of 
the Colored Prince properly,” said Mr. 
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Ketchum. ‘Would you like to see 
him cut a few more capers?” 

A general cry of “Oh, do!” and 
“That we should!” went up, and Mr. 
Ketchum began to whistle again. But 
he had reckoned without his Hannibal, 
who had thrown himself down on his 
back and declined to stir. 

“T’se tired. Ain’t gwine dance no 
mo’,” he said. 

Threats, temptations, cajolery, were 
tried in vain. The impudent and inde- 
pendent attitude of the child amused 
them almost as much as his dancing, 
but they could not understand how he 
dared refuse to obey Mr. Ketchum. 
They would have kept him spinning 
away for another hour, if he had not 
shown the caprice of the artist and 
strutted off with the funniest swagger- 
ing air while Mrs. Sykes was gone in 
search of her block and pencil, intending 
to sketch him. This she did later, in 
a great variety of attitudes; and during 
the remainder of their visit Hannibal 
was an unfailing source of interest. 

Breakfast over, they nearly all re- 
turned to the veranda again,—the ladies 
bringing out their work, the gentlemen 
smoking and reading. Sir Robert and 
Job each had a pile of newspapers to 
look over, and effected an exchange 
from time to time of the English for 
the American, though of the latter Mrs. 
Sykes remarked, “1 can’t see what in- 
terest you can find in them. They are 
ill written and abusive, and the ridicu- 
lous vulgarity of the advertisements is 
very tiresome.” 

Sir Robert was a man who read every 
part of his paper; and, having mas- 
tered the contents of his copies of 
the “Times,” “Standard,” “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” and “ Guardian,” he tackled 
some of the. leading American dailies, 
and then some of the minor and more 
provincial sheets. It was a funny sight 
to see his expression as he wrestled 
with the allusions to the Chicago girl’s 
foot, the Rig-Veda and _ baked-beans 
paragraphs about Boston, and such 
jokes as, “ Mrs. Wills Hackett lit her 
new fire with coal-oil on the morning of 
the 23d of February: her clothes fit 





the present Mrs. Hackett to a T;” or 
the refined pleasantry of such stories as, 
«Yes, Adolphus, there is a terrible gap 
between us,’ said Araminta, when her 
parlor young man gave a yawn at 1.30 
A.M.”. Bewilderment gave place to a 
different emotion when he saw that a 
certain quack medicine was “ reliable,— 
being what it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be;” that “Jim 
Phelps” (vide a police report) “had 
blasphemed his Maker five dollars’ 
worth ;” also a verse from the Sermon 
on the Mount used to advertise a “ Pro- 
fessor” of chiropody; and a leading 
article in which with much delicate edi- 
torial raillery the Queen of England and 
the Princess Louise were cruelly belittled 
by being called “ Vic” and “ Lou.” 

Mr. Ketchum, meanwhile, was enjoy- 
ing the “Court Chronicle,” in which 


-“ Her Majesty walked out on Friday 


morning attended by the Duchess of 
Bamborough,” and evidently returned 
quite safely to luncheon, as the next 
paragraph proved: “ Her Majesty. drove 
in the afternoon, attended by the Duch- 
ess of Bamborough.” He was revelling 
in the advertisements for ‘“a -serious 
cook,” an .“ Evangelical footman,” a 
housemaid to whom no “ flounces or 
followers” would be permitted, “a 
young, musical, cheerful High-Church 
curate, with decided views on the east- 
ward position, who would be expected 
to take two services on Sunday, train 
the choir-boys, and teach Latin, Greek, 
French, and the English branches in a 
school; graduate of Oxford preferred : 
£50,” and of “Tomes & Dollop, wig- 
makers to all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope.” He had got to “sermons for busy 
rectors, High, Low, or Broad, at 12/6 the 
dozen,” when he heard an exclamation 
from Sir Robert, and, looking up, saw 
him clutching fiercely the “Columbia 
Eagle,” his face brick-red with anger and 
excitement. “Look at this!” he cried: 
“ this infamous, lying article about me!” 
He pushed the paper into Job’s hands, 
who saw a long article chopped into 
short paragraphs and spiced with sensa- 
tional head-lines: “A Bloated Baro- 
net!” ‘ British Vampires and Land- 
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Grabbers!” “ Millions of Acres Wrested 
from the American People!” ‘ Con- 
gressional Legislation Needed!” “ Ras- 
cally Earls and Bankrupt Dukes!” 
The writer of the article was the re- 
porter who had “interviewed” Sir 
Robert in Washington. He purported 
to give a verbatim account of that in- 
terview, and was very particular to 
state the kind of chair Sir Robert sat 
in, where his arm rested, his changes 
of position and expression. He painted 
the baronet’s portrait in India ink, ridi- 
culed and abused him in the most 
grossly personal and shameless fashion, 
invented for him an entire conversa- 
tion containing his “views,” motives, 
thoughts, and plans, and then took him 
as a text for a violent attack upon the 
Englishmen of rank who have bought 
extensive properties in this country. 
Not that a word was said about the pur- 
chase-money. It was stated that “the 
blue blood of England had produced 
nothing but rascals, sots, and libertines 
for the last two hundred: years.” A 
magnificent image of “free America 
stalking athwart the stage of English 
politics like Banquo’s ghost, terrifying 
tyrants and inspiring serfs,” was 
drawn. In connection with the well- 
known tendency of rats to leave a sink- 
ing ship, it.was pointed out that “a 
number of so-called noblemen had come 
over here and gone to the virgin West, 
where they had wrung from the horny- 
handed sons of toil the blood-bought 
domain which constituted the sole in- 
heritance of their children.” And 
why? “That they might plant the 
Upas-tree of aristocratic institutions 
upon the free soil .of Columbia!” 
While Mr. Ketchum read this vera- 
cious, dispassionate production, so credit- 
able in every respect to American civil- 
ization, Sir Robert walked rapidly 
backward and forward and roared and 
raged in a pretty fury. . 
_ “Oh, these Americans! these Amer- 
icans |” exclaimed Mrs. Sykes, and 
smiled hatefully. 

Mr. Ketchum ‘shot an angry glance 
at her, but addressed Sir Robert. “I 
shouldn’t care a claco, if I were you,” 
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he said. “It is some fellow that would 
rather tell a lie on credit than the truth 
for cash, I guess. Nobody will attach 


| any importance to it. Don’t let it worry 


you.” But Sir Robert was of a different 
opinion, and attached great importance 
to it. It was not only that it did not 
contain a word of truth, but that “the 
rights of others were involved, the pub- 
lic mind would be inflamed, it would 
lead to acts of spoliation.” Mr. Ket- 
chum would greatly oblige him by rec- 
ommending “a respectable solicitor in 
Kalsing” whom he might consult and 
instruct to prosecute at once. Nothing 
would do but that he should have legal 
advice; and, after using every argument 
he could think-of to dissuade him from 
this course, Mr. Ketchum agreed to drive 
him into town that afternoon. 

The day was one of those warm lovely 
ones in early summer that are enough 
to draw the very nails out of a house, 
so that the ladies had lingered outside. 
There was nothing thunderous or elec- 
trical in the atmospheric conditions, but 
all the same it was destined to be a day 
of disturbances: His talk ended with 
Sir Robert, Mr. Ketchum walked back 
into the dining-room to give Sanford an 
order, and while there he was surprised 
to hear loud sounds coming from the 
hall. ‘Can my old ladies have locked 
horns?” he thought, and walked quickly 
back to see what was the matter. The 
matter was this. Shortly before the 
arrival of the English guests Mrs. Ket- 
chum had lost a model housemaid, and 
had hired as a stop-gap an Irish girl of 
the genus Biddy, a hopeless incapable, 
with what the French call a flamberge 
au vent in the way of a temper. Mrs. 
Sykes noticed her, and promptly asked 
Mabel where she got “that flauntily- 
dressed sloven, with no idea of her po- 
sition or duties, and positively flounced 
up to the waist.” Thanks to mistress 
rather than maid, all had gone smoothly 
for a few days; but this morning the 
degrading task of polishing two grates 
and hanging up the cascades of tissue- 
papers that Mabel had made for fire- 
screens had been assigned to her, and 
her Milesian soul had utterly revolted at - 
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the idea. So down she came to her 
mistress, and, with arms akimbo and 
face aflame, poured out a Ni of 
- impertinence and rebellion that utterly 
amazed the guesis and made Mabel 
turn pale. Sir Robert, in the absence 
of Mr. Ketchum, was about to tell her 
that he would “give her in charge,’— 
a threat he would have found some 
difficulty in carrying out,—when Mr. 
Ketchum appeared on the scene and 
took such active measures that in fifteen 
minutes a scornfully erect female figure 
might have been seen sitting in a cart 
that was bowling out of the grounds en 
route to Kalsing. 

Ten minutes later another interrup- 
tion came that contrasted comically with 
the previous one. It was Parsons this 
time,—Parsons with her exaggerated 
deference and propriety of manner, say- 
ing, “If you please, mem, Master Bobo 
and Miss Blanche ’ave been fightin’ that 
dreadful I could ’ardly separate ’em, and 
Master Bobo’s h’ear is all tore and bleed- 
in’ frightful! What would you please to 
wish done about it? Will I bathe it 
with a little loo-warm water and h’arnica, 


if there’s any hotted?” 

This dreadful news sent both Miss 
Noel and Mrs. Sykes in-doors with cries 
of “Oh, my poor cat!” and “That 


beastly cat! To touch my dearest 
angel!” leaving a smiling company be- 
hind them, and one person—Mr. Ket- 
chum—extravagantly merry. 

“ Parsons ought to be exhibited in all 
our towns and cities,” he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Blanche! Master Bobo!’ Moses in the 
bulrushes!” He was in full enjoyment of 
this, when some visitors were seen ap- 
proaching. These proved to be some 
ladies from the neighborhood, one of 
them being Miss Bijou Brown. Miss 
Noel and Mrs. Sykes were sent for, and, 
reappearing, gave an account of the late 
fracas, each proying that the pet of the 
other was alone to blame. Bijou stayed 
some time, was extremely effusive and 
cordial to Miss Noel and Ethel, and, 
when she left, cast a good many quick, 
bright glances about her, which, being 
translated,—though she would never 
have admitted as much even to herself, — 
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meant that she had expected and hoped 
to see Mr. Ramsay, who chanced to be 
out of the way. A second batch of 
callers followed,—Dr. Rhodes, the Ket- 
chums’ family physician, and Governor 
Bunnell, from a neighboring State, a 
florid, fluent politician, who was staying 
with the doctor. Both gentlemen made 
an agreeable impression, and were urged 
by Mrs. Ketchum to stay to luncheon, 
but declined. 

About two hours later the carriage 
came round, and Miss Noel, Mrs. 
Sykes, Sir Robert, and Mr. Ketchum 
started for Kalsing. Washington was 
instructed to take a certain toute, that 
an especially fine view of the valley 
might be enjoyed; and they were about 
half-way when they saw quite a large 
crowd gathered at the cross-roads near a 
blacksmith’s shop. As they approached, 
they saw the figure of a man uplifted 
above the rest, who seemed to be gestic- 
ulating wildly ; a little nearer, and they 
could see him plainly. 

“Pull up, Washington,” called out 
Mr. Ketchum, and the carriage stopped. - 

“ Dear, dear! Can that be the gover- 
nor-general ?” asked Miss Noel, hardly 
believing her own eyes. “ What is he 
doing ?” 

“ Ranting like a street-preacher, evi- 
dently,” said Mrs. Sykes, but nobody 
paid much atttention. 

The governor was beginning the sum- 
mer campaign that was to culminate at 
the polls in the autumn. He was a 
ready-witted man and a capital speaker. 
He knew how to interest his audience 
and keep them interested. He per- 
fectly understood the art of turning in- 
terruptions of every kind to account. 
He knew how to tell a joke or story, 
and did not tell too many. He was 
affable, grave, satirical, jocose, statistical, 
by turns. He got off two Latin quo- 
tations that were not the less effective 
for not being understood. He fused 
the mass before him with his fervent 
oratory, and swept them along by the 
force of an eloquence not of the highest 
order indeed, but extremely effective 
for his purpose. The crowd roared and 
cheered with a will. Cries of “Give it 
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to ’em, Johnny!” “That's right! 
waltz into ’em, Jack!” ‘ Hand ’em an- 
other!” rang-out. Sir Robert listened 
with all his ears. Even the ladies 
caught the excitement, and for an hour 
the governor had the pleasure of print- 
ing his sentiments on the agricultural 
mind as plainly as if he had represented 
a mould and they so many pats of but- 
ter. Then he relapsed-into private life, 
put on his coat, which had been laid 
aside, poured some water from a pit- 
cher (standing on a keg in front of him) 
into a glass, drank it off, and scrambled 
down from the wagon in which he had 
been enthroned. 

“‘ Splendid, governor! splendid !” 
called out Mr. Ketchum. The governor 
bowed his acknowledgments, and Wash- 
ington was told to drive on. 

“A rattling good speech,” said Sir 
Robert, and plunged into a discussion of 
the whole electoral system of America, 
that gave Mrs. Sykes no chance to ex- 
press her views then. Demosthenes 
could not have excited her admiration 
or retained her respect in the governor's 
place; and her asides to Miss Noel 
were so contemptuous that it was a 
lucky thing that they were not over- 
heard by her host. 

“Tt was a clever speech,” said Miss 
Noel,—* Robert says that; but I can’t 
think why he took off his coat. So 
dreadfully improper! And the wagon 
and that. Why didn’t he take up 
his quarters at an inn, and have com- 
mittees and. all that, and speak from a 
balcony, I wonder? He certainly is not 
supported by anybody. The principal 
gentlemen of Kalsing and county-people 
must be in favor of the opposite party. 
I fear he must be a sad Radical. They 
call him ‘Jack,’ as if one of them- 
selves !”” 

Arrived at Kalsing, the ladies did a 
little shopping and Sir Robert secured a 
lawyer. He also saw while in that part 
of the town a notice affixed to a door 
that caused him to stare very hard for a 
moment and then laugh outright. It 
bore this legend every day at the same 
hour: “@one to dinner. Be back in ten 
minutes.” “Ten minutes for dinner, by 
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George!” he mentally exclaimed, and 
drove back to a good dinner of his own, 
over which he spent so many hours that 
poor Mr. Ketchum, forbidden by his 
wife to leave the table, wriggled about 
on his chair as if impaled. 

That evening no one came except 
Mr. Price and his sister, an extremely 
vivacious and soulful, not to say silly, 
young woman, who, considering how 
little there was in her to express, con- 
trived to throw an astonishing amount 
of expression into a pair of large brown 
eyes. By an amusing chance, Mr. Price 
undertook to talk to Mrs. Sykes; and if 
ever Greek met Greek it was on that 
occasion. They mutually plied each 
other with questions until they were 
both exhausted, and then parted with a 
hearty mutual dislike. His first, to put 
it in charade form, was, “ Pleasant jour- 
ney out here? Scalper’s ticket or reg- 
ular one?” and the information she 
gleaned from him about railway-tickets 
alone ought to have made her more leni- 
ent in her judgment of him, especially 
as she made it the basis of a settlement 
with Sir Robert a few days later when 
they went over their accounts for travel- 
ling expenses, and she refused to pay 
for any but a scalper’s ticket from New 
York to Kalsing, on the ground that 
Sir Robert ought to have managed better 
and not have put her to “ unnecessary 
expense.” She ungratefully spoke of 
Mr. Price as “an inquisitive little 
beast,’”’ however, and he said of her that 
she could ask more questions than any- 
body he had ever met since he was 
born, and was “eaten up with curi- 
osity.” ‘“ Asking me who Mr. Ketchum 
was, and what he is worth, and whether 
they knew many nice people, and a hun- 
dred things,” he said. ‘“ I hate a curi- 
ous woman. I’ve got no use for them.” 
Nor had he. 

Meanwhile, Miss Price rattled on and 
on, and rolled her entire eyeballs at Mr. 
Ramsay, who, having had a tiff with 
Ethel that afternoon, was obliged to fall 
back on Miss Price for amusement. 
This she afforded ; and after a long ¢éte- 
d-téte she rose to make her adieux, clap- 
ping her hands breezily in his face by 
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way of impressing on him that he had 
promised to come and see her, and as- 
suring him that she would be “ perfectly 
desperate” if he didn’t come. She then 
said good-by to Miss Noel in her own 
peculiar fashion. She took her hand, 
shot a glance of almost tragic emotion 
not so much at as into Miss Noel, and 
murmured, “‘ So glad to have met you! 
So glad! Let me kiss you, won’t you? 
I pine to kiss the cousin of a duke.” 
Without waiting for an answer, which 
Miss Noel was too much taken aback to 
give, she saluted that lady, and, still 
holding her hand, shct a glance expres- 
sive of a heart-rending pang of separa- 
tion at Mrs. Sykes, and murmured, “ So 
glad to have met you, too! Charmed. 
You will come and see me, too, will you 
not? Say that you will.” 

“T will, if I can manage it conve- 
niently, and if I can’t I won't,” said 
Mrs. Sykes. ‘You had best not look 
for me: it is hardly probable that I shall 
have time to return visits.” 

“ So sorry,—so very sorry !”” said Miss 
Price, more deeply expressive of irrep- 
arable loss than ever, and taking her 





hand lingeringly. In this way she 
made her sentimental rounds, Mr. Ket- 
chum looking on impatiently the while. 

When at last she was safely outside 
the front door, he came back, sank into 
a chair, rolled his eyes up to the ceiling, 
and exclaimed, “ For this and all thy 
mercies, yours respectfully,” in a way 
that brought down the house. 

Even Mrs. Sykes condescended to 
laugh. “Really, now, you have an 
odd, striking way of saying a thing 
sometimes. You have, really,” she said, 
and was surprised that he did not seem 
more gratified by her commendation. 
‘“‘T have been amused two or three times 
myself,” she added, in a tone of good- 
humored patronage. 

“No! Have you? Kyind heaven, 
thou art merciful and hast gratified my 
highest earthly ambition!” cried Job, 
striking a stage-attitude. 

‘“ Husband, will you see that the gas 
is not left burning in the butler’s pantry 
all night?” said Mabel. “It is such a 
waste.” 

F. C. BAYLor. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Axawmos, February, 1884, 

y en evening I received a 

telegram summoning me at once 
to Panama to report on some gold- and 
copper-mines in the district of Veraguas. 
At ten to-night I start for Mazatlan, 
where I hope to arrive in time for the 
San Francisco steamer. The journey is 
not in all respects a pleasant one to con- 
template, but, as I shall penetrate into 
districts little known to white men and 
have an opportunity to see how M. De 
Lesseps’s great undertaking is progress- 
ing, I think the game may be worth the 


candle. 
Mazat Lavy, February. 


Some one has said that even the most 
generous gratification of our senses can 
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offer us no enjoyment to compare with 
that afforded by relief from long-endured 
pain. Let those who disbelieve this 
statement make the journey from Ala- 
mos to Mazatlan in the rickety, broken- 
springed, cumbrous conveyance which 
deposited us here yesterday afternoon, 
—a journey of five hundred and thirty 
miles in one hundred and fifteen hours, 


. without rest or sleep, except what can 


be got at intervals, when, on astiff grade, 
the mules stop galloping. Yet, notwith- 
standing the discomfort experienced dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, I passed 
some very delightful moments. In this 
exquisite winter climate it would be im- 
possible for a lover of nature not to en- 
joy the early morning hours, when he 
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can climb up to the top of the swaying 
vehicle to breathe the cool, invigorating 
air and gaze with wondering admiration 
at the beautiful scenery, the dark, strong 
coloring of which changes instantly as 
the sun rises, almost at a bound, above 
the eastern mountain-range and floods 
the valley'with a tide of gold, through 
which the outlines seem less harsh and 
the colors less vivid. But how short 
these moments seem! Degree by de- 
gree the mercury creeps up in the glass, 
the tinned top of the coach grows un- 
comfortably hot, and one must again 
seek the more shady seat inside, and 
there content one’s self with occasionally 
lifting the cloth flap to look out at the 
enormous red, pink, yellow, or white 
bouquets of the now leafless torote, bino- 
rama, papache, or amapa. 

There was nothing to vary the monot- 
ony till the morning of the third day, 
when the coachman called to me to take 
off my pistol, put my rifle under the seat, 
and come up beside him. 

I asked the reason for these precau- 
tions. 

“ Well, Don Juan, there’s no harm in 
telling you,—a man of cold courage. 
The matter is this: we expect to meet 
Eraclio Beltran just about here.” 

“ And who may he be.?” 

“ Jesus Maria! have you never heard 
of Eraclio? A caballero, sefior. Some 
time ago he had a slight misunderstand- 
ing with the government. It confiscated 
his estates, and he, the poor one! says, 
cleverly enough, that the stage-road is 
the only field he has left. He cuts the 
corn with bullet and machete—for his 
men. For himself, you know, he has 
but to ask and we are all ready to give 
him what he wants. Ah, sefior, what a 
friend he is to the poor man! and to 
defend him against the government 
tigers, what a-lion! For two years they 
have been hunting him with a hundred 
soldiers, and yet he stops the coach once 
a week at the same place. They can’t 
catch him. Ha! ha! 


Loco, loco, chichimoco 
Busca mucho y saca poco !* 


* Fool, fool, the squirrel 
Looks for much and finds but little. 
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We hide him, you know, when they 
drive him down too close. It is our 
turn to-day. After crossing the arroyo, 
he will join us, and ask us very politely 
(oh, he has fine manners) to hand him 
our arms and money. Don’t go shoot- 
ing at him. He comes up alone, but 
there are twenty: fellows in the bush 
with rifle-sights on us. He'll give you 
back enough money to reach your desti- 
nation comfortably, and he'll make us 
laugh for an hour, then suddenly dis- 
appear, guien sabe where. He is fond 
of talking of a certain José Navarro, 
of Spain; but in my opinion, and ca- 
ballero for caballero, Eraclio is worth 
the other.” 

To my regret, however, we did not 
meet him. I had little or nothing to 
lose, and it would have been interesting 
in later days to remember having shaken. 
hands with probably the only representa-. 
tive on this side of the water of that: 
class of caballero brigands whom José: 
Maria and Fra Diavolo so elegantly repr- 
resented. 

Of Mazatlan I have nothing to say.. 
It seems to be a German town, with a 
tropical climate, in which a few Span- 
iards and Mexicans have tempovarily 
settled. The yellow fever has raged so- 
severely that every household is in 
mourning. I have wandered round the- 
plaza. till I am half dead with ennui, 
and can find consolation only in the 
thought that the steamer is due to-mor- 
row. 


On Boarp THE San Josf, February. 


We dropped anchor half an hour ago: 


at the coaling-station in the Bay of 


Panama. The cool afternoon breeze is. 
gently ruffling the water and blowing: 
the steam of the little mail-launch across 
the harbor toward old Panama; but as 
yet we can barely distinguish its ruined 
church-towers against the low hills of 
the background. As we are not to land. 
until to-morrow, I may as well tell you 
about our run down the coast, which. 
has occupied tem rather hot but not un-. 
pleasant days. 

The first port at which we oe 
after leaving Mazatlan was San ; 
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the place at which to buy the famous 
light cigars of Tepic that are so popular 
along the coast; after that came Man- 
zanillo, the raison d’étre of which I was 
unable to discover, and where, on ac- 
count of the prevailing fever, we were 
not allowed to go ashore. In the words 
of my old mozo, Alejo, whom I am be- 
ginning to miss badly, ‘‘ What else-can 
I tell you about these places and not 
lie ?” 

We spent one rather interesting day 
in the beautiful harbor of Acapulco, 
and should have enjoyed ourselves very 
much but for the heat, which rendered 
any exertion positively painful. In the 
morning we walked to the fort,—an old 
French bastion, @ Ja Vauban, which 
could command the harbor if it were 
only provided with guns; and there we 
had some talk with the prisoners. It 
made me shudder to look around and 
realize the absolute hopelessness of 
escape: it is not a question of outwit- 
ting human ingenuity, for it would be 
easy enough to get outside the walls,— 
but what then? The whole landscape 
is of that sickly bluish color that spreads 
over the scum of molten lead; beyond 
the cocoa-groves, that look as though 
they were cut out of tin, so motionless 
‘do the long, feathered leaves hang in 
the hot air, there is not a green thing 
to be seen; all is dry, hard, and barren, 
offering nothing on which to subsist, 
even could one succeed in crossing the 
neck on which the town is built and 
which forms the only communication 
between the projecting natural break- 
water and the mainland. The bay is 


alive with sharks, and at every moment, 


you see a triangular fin cutting a sharp, 
straight line across the water and throw- 
ing up the spray on either side like the 
runner of an ice-boat; then comes a 
short splash and a turn, another long, 
straight cut, a few more switches at 
-ever-decreasing intervals, and all is quiet 
again as before. “Rien n’est changé, 
al n'y a qwun poisson de moins.” It 
might have been a man, a Frenchman 
even, asasmall corvette has just dropped 
anchor in the bay and hoisted the tri- 
color. 
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At dusk we slowly steamed out of the 
harbor, throwing to right and left of’ us 
long liquid lines of sapphire and emer- 
ald fires. It was the most beautiful ex- 
hibition of phosphorescence which I had 
ever seen, but lasted only a short time ; 
for, curiously enough, these fires lost all 
their bright colors as soon as we had 
left the landlocked portion of the har- 
The remainder of the run was 
rather monotonous. We stopped a day 
at San José, on the coast of Guatemala, 
passing on the way the double cone of 
the active volcano Fuego (thirteen thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
high), but the fires were very low, and 
we saw nothing but a little reddish light 


| and some smoke that looked pink by re- 


flection. In the background behind San 
José the volcano Agua (twelve thousand 
three hundred and thirteen feet high) 
thrusts its steep, bare cone into the 
clouds; and, although the exhibition 
offered by these giants is rather a dis- 
appointing one, there was a feeling of 
satisfaction in having beheld these mag- 
nificent shells, by the side of which Ve- 
suvius sinks into absolute insignificance. 
Off the coast of San Salvador we stopped 


- for a few hours before ‘La Libertad” 


to take aboard a cargo of coffee, which 
is now being cultivated with great ac- 
tivity. Of the town there is nothing to 
be said, excepting that it is the dirtiest, 
hottest, and most uninteresting agglom- 
eration of mud houses which it is pos- 
sible to imagine, even on this coast. 
Without stopping, we passed before the 
Bay of Fonseca, at the end of which we 
could see the short Pacific coast-line of 
Honduras. It is along here that the 
famous shark “ Hungry Joe” has dur- 
ing the last twenty years absorbed as 
many men as a country graveyard would 
hold. As we steamed along, we could 
barely distinguish above the water's 
edge the coast of Nicaragua,— Costa 
Rica,—and, finally, Panama, to reach 
which place we were obliged to veer 
round and steer a little west of north, 
much to the confusion of our ideas of 
north and south. 
Panam, February. 
It is impossible for me to describe my 
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impressions of this place in a short letter 
to-day. I cannot control a most uncom- 
fortable feeling that not only things are 
not as they should be, but that every- 
thing is radically wrong. The adjective 
“unhealthy” applies to the development 
of every enterprise as well as to the phys- 
ical condition of things. There is in 
the air the rankness of a tropical growth, 
the mustiness and fungous odor of use- 
less, decaying superfluity; and in the 
damp, steam-like heat of the sultry 
afternoon you are forced to inhale the 
varied stenches arising from different 
quarters of the filthy place, and can see 
the iridescence forming on the -dead 
carcasses that lie about the streets and 
would be allowed to rot there undis- 
turbed if it were not for the swarms of 
vultures. As I am off this afternoon, I 
shall not go deeply into the Canal ques- 
tion. My first impressions are far from 
being favorable: there must be great 
mismanagement somewhere. One can- 
not help noticing that nervous uneasi- 
ness which is always found in house- 
holds where the expenses amount to far 
more than the income. This afternoon, 
as I was standing in a shop looking at 
some books, I overheard the following 
dialogue between a Panamanian cus- 
tomer and the shopkeeper : 

“How much do you charge for this 
work ?” 

“ Four dollars,” was the answer. 

“No, no; that won't do. Don't 
charge me Canal prices,” exclaimed the 
customer. 

“Say three dollars, then,” rejoined 
the clerk. 

On the morning after our arrival we 
were awakened at the early hour of 
three by clouds of evil-smelling smoke 
arising from the lower kitchen levels. 
It was already intolerably warm in the 
close, unventilated rooms of the hotel, 
and this addition to our discomfort was 
the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. My companion was one of those 
eaergetic Englishmen whose stock of 
vitality is such that inaction becomes 
positive suffering, one of those men who 
can enjoy nothing unless it has cost 
them a couple of hours of active exer- 








cise. How could such a being entertain 
the idea of lounging until breakfast-time 
on the stone benches of the old fort and 
lazily watching the incoming tide from 
behind the blue smoke of a good cigar? 
We must needs start down the silent 
street, raising long trails of white dust 
that floated in the sultry morning air 
as though that medium were heavy 
enough to support it, and inspect every 
dilapidated house which might prove an 
interesting ruin. It is useless for me to 
inform my friend that in this country 
tumble-down buildings are not allowed 
the time and repose necessary to grow 
into ruins: he pulls at wireless door- 
bells, climbs up stepless stairways, and 
peers out of empty windows, hopefully 
confident of discovering something in- 
teresting to jot down in his diary. He 
finally espies the hospital-buildings, and 
we turn down a side-street toward the 
new grounds.- Here we have, indeed, a 
remarkable example of the unadapta- 
bility of the French to circumstances 
differing from the conditions of their 
life at home. The hospitals are not sit- 
uated five or ten miles away from the 
centres of disease, they are not cut off 
from direct communication with them, 
but actually stand within a few hun- 
dred yards of the poorest, filthiest, most 
unhealthy quarter of the town. The 
buildings are on more or less of a hill, 
it is true, but the foot of that hill is 
surrounded by an absolute jungle; the 
refuse and .garbage from buildings and 
stables are thrown over the wire fence 
that limits the hospital-garden, and in 
some cases in places where the water in 
the wells must be seriously affected by 
drainage. The buildings are, to be sure,. 
very pretty to look at,—neatly finished. 
and painted,—and the bright-red tiles,. 
brought over from France at consider- 
able expense, make exceedingly pictu-~ 
resque roofs, but they seem to have been 
designed by some clever architect who. 
had never left his belle patrie, and cer- 
tainly never jived.in hot climates. He has. 
made a new use of his own old methods, 
but has not adopted the suggestions of 
residents in the tropics. Their plans. 
would have made an ugly-looking house, 
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and he was chiefly preoccupied with 
beauty. ‘“ La forme par-dessus tout.” 

We continued to follow a winding 
path cut through a rank tropical jungle 
of plants that seemed to rise, phoenix- 
like, from their own ashes. All the time 
we were on the very edge of a swamp. 
Some two hundred yards away, on a 
slightly lower level, several gangs of 
negroes were cutting down trees along 
the line of the canal, trees that will have 
time to grow again two or three times to 
their present size before the dredges have 
reached this spot. The ground grew 
more and more boggy as we proceeded, 
and finally we brought up in front of 
a regular morass, across which we had 
to pick our way carefully over a tempo- 
rary path made of fagots of brush half 
buried in the ooze, over which a few 
slippery logs had been thrown. It was 
dangerous walking, and there was little 
hope of ever getting out should one fall 
into the mud. At one of the bridges, 
composed merely of a tree-trunk laid 
across two piles of brush, and by the 
side of which a few unsteady vertical 
poles stuck into the ground afforded a 
precarious hold, I thrust an eight-foot 
pole into the bog, and without the 
slightest exertion pushed it down to 
within a couple of inches of the top. 
Yet this is the dry season! Now, im- 
agine the effect upon Panama (which is 
but three miles away) of upturning this 
great swamp to the depth of some thirty 
feet and exposing to the sun this enor- 
mous mass of mud, composed of a greater 
proportion of rotten vegetable than of 
mineral material. Even now, they say, it 
is as much as your life is worth merely 
to walk here toward sundown. 

After a couple of hours of this ex- 
hausting travelling, we emerged on the 
beach at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
where the new harbor of the canal is to 
be cut. As we strolled along the sandy 
beach it was amusing to watch whole 
regiments of red “soldier crabs” rise on 
their hind legs, shoot out their eyes, and 
chasser swiftly from right to left in a 
frantic endeavor to reach the water ahead 
of us. The walk back was really beau- 
tiful. Whole groves of many-rooted 
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trees grow in the shallow water and ex- 
tend to innumerable small, rocky islands 
that rise boldly out of the blue water 
and hold up their tufts of verdure, from 
which a few isolated palms stand out 
like gigantic feathers. Near the town 
the beach seemed to grow whiter and 
the cliffs blacker. Myriads of gallotes 
were hovering above several acres of 
bleached bones, among which an occa- 
sional red spot showed a more recent 
contribution from the slaughter-house. 
In the narrow back-streets, just behind 
this bonery, a few boys and old hags 
were scraping the grease from hides 
that were as yet hardly cold and had 
been picketed in the sun todry. The 
combination of smells was unique, and 
strongly suggestive of typhus, which I 
am confident would break out the very 
day the vultures were driven away. 


AauaDULCE, March, 1884. 

I fancy you will look in vain on the 
map for the little village where I am 
quartered at present, yet in the local his- 
tory of the district it has its importance, 
being the port. For us, who have to 
deal daily with facts and figures that 
condense geography and history, it is 
difficult to understand the importance of 
that article “the” which plays such a 
part in the nomenclature of the less- 
developed countries: to the inhabitants 
of these remote districts it means not 
only the greatest, but the only, town, or 
port, or whatever it may be. Until we 
have lived some time among these simple 
folk, who have neither the means nor 
the facility for travelling beyond a few 
days’ ride or a day’s sail, we cannot un- 


derstand how small the world seems to the © 


ignorant, nor how immense to the more 
educated who have access to books, yet 
who, never having travelled, can only 
compute distances by days in the saddle, 
much as we illustrate our remoteness 
from the stars by years of a bird’s 
flight. Being thus suddenly cut off 
from all the resources of civilization, 
without mails or telegrams, without 
any regular facility for transit, without 
papers or books, seeing no strangers, no 
travellers, no passers-by, lacking all the 
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conveniences and amusements of civil- 
ized life, sleeping when we are sleepy, 
eating when hungry, subject only to 
the rules of nature, and living among 
people who have spent their whole life 
under such conditions, we get a wonder- 
ful insight into the domestic economy 
of life in Europe in the old days. 

I arrived here without letters, but I 
wear silver spurs, and consequently must 
be a caballero of standing. On the 
strength of this hypothesis I was very 
cordially received at the first house at 
which I presented myself, and my host 
has put himself to a good deal of trouble 
to procure me horses and a mozo for my 
journey, on which [I shall start in a 
couple of hours. 

We left Panama two days ago ona 
small thirty-foot schooner into which the 
captain, after filling her with freight, had 
contrived to squeeze forty-two human 
beings. Among the passengers were 
Dr. Yceasa and Don Carlos Arosemena, 
prominent men in the politics of the 
State. The latter had his family with 
him; and it was pitiable to see his deli- 
cate, beautiful daughters stretched out 
on the bare deck, without shelter of any 
kind, exposed all day to the scorching 
glare of the sun and all night to the 
heavy, unhealthy dews. The food I 
leave you to imagine. There was on 
deck exactly enough room for us to 
lie down straight, side by side, and so 
tightly were we wedged together that 
as the boat rolled in the heavy swell 
we never moved an inch. Yet it never 
occurred to these people, who are very 
rich, to complain of discomfort, and 
the women seemed to stand it quite as 
well as I did. The perspective of the 
fourteen-hours’ ride which they had he- 
fore them on their arrival did not seem 
to frighten them, and I was constantly 
surprised at the amount of positive 
hardship which these fragile-looking, 
lazy-limbed, delicate creatures can bear 
without apparent effort or suffering. 

Toward evening on the second day 
out we ran aground so violently as to 
knock us all off our legs; but, instead 
of creating any consternation among 
the passengers, this abrupt halt was 





hailed with a feeling of evident relief. 
We now had but to wait for the tide 
and the moon, and, being firmly bedded 
in the soft mud, need cast out no anchors 
nor entertain any fears of capsizing. A 
couple of guitars and a banjo were 
brought out of the forecastle and tri- 
umphantly handed round. One of the 
deck-hands sang the first couplet of a 
Spanish petenera, the reply to which 
one of the Misses Arosemena unhesi- 
tatingly took up. This young lady, you 
must remember, is as proud of her 
gentle blood as any Spanish duchess ; 
she would probably never recognize the 
face of the singer again, and would see 
him led off to be killed with no greater 
feeling of sympathy than if he were a 
sheep or a calf being led away to the 
slaughter-house. Music and dancing, 
however, seem in all truly Spanish minds 
to level ranks for the time being, and to 
wipe out all prejudices; and this feel- 
ing, which is strong enough to place all 
the actors upon the same footing on a 
purely ideal stage, is surely a commend- 
able and an enviable one. Little by little 
the music and the singing went to their 
heads, intoxicating them as with wine. 
The songs became louder and more wild, 
and later, when the great yellow moon 
swung herself leisurely over the range of 
hills that notched the horizon, and the 
fresh morning breeze stiffened the sails, 
all of us joined vigorously in the war-song 
of San Salvador, the quaint wild burden 
of which rang out weirdly over the 
water : 

Ay! ay! AY! AY’ la suerte ha cambiado ; 

Ayer era fraile, hoy soy soldado !* 
Then all grew silent as we began tacking 
across the wide mouth of the Santa 
Maria River: only the surly splash of 
the water against the starboard bow, and 
occasionally the skipper’s ringing voice 
as he gave his orders, broke the silence, 
—“Larg-a-ah! Cambia-a-ah!” with 
that singing stress upon the last sylla- 
ble which is peculiar to sailors, and 
which involuntarily reminds one of the 
cadence of the waves. The blocks 
* Alas, alas, alas, alas! fortune has changed ; 


Yesterday I was a monk, to-day I am a soldier. 
(The President was formerly a monk.) 
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creaked a moment, the sails fluttered as 
if undecided, and then filled with a low, 
dull report, dragging the swaying boom 
out over the side, the sheets strained 
and groaned as the schooner staggered 
for a space before leaning over, then the 
splash of the waves changed over to lar- 
board, and all was quiet again as we 
glided across the silver-gilt surface of 
the river, until we buried ovr bowsprit 
in the dense hedge of trees that grows 
out into the water, and tacked again. 

It was daylight when we worked into 
a narrow creek and landed on what 
seemed to be a dried-up swamp. A 
man was sent to the village for animals, 
and. about an hour later I slung what 
the mosquitoes had left of me over a 
pony no larger than an ordinary New- 
foundland dog, and started for Agua- 
dulce, two miles away. I do not like 
the looks of the country: it seems to be 
a large marsh temporarily dried up. 


SANTIAGO DE VERAGUAS, March, 1884. 
Notwithstanding the irrefutable evi- 
dence of statistics, taken directly from 
the government books and tending to 
show that very important quantities of 
gold have been shipped from this dis- 
trict, I am beginning to fear that my 
visit will prove an unsatisfactory one,— 
I mean from a commercial stand-point, 
of course, for I find much to interest 
me personally. Very little gold seems 
to have been taken out of late years, 
and even during the last decades of the 
Spanish viceroyalty, the seat of which 
was Santiago, the enormous government 
tax of twenty per cent. levied upon ex- 
ported gold-dust brought in sums that 
compare very unfavorably with former 
revenues. None of the old Spanish work- 
ings which I have examined reach a depth 
greater than thirty-five feet, where the 
soft, decomposed material ceases and the 
hard rock begins. In the upper strata 
nature had done the concentrating her- 
self, grinding the rock, washing the 
pulp, and depositing the particles of 
gold in small fissures, which thus seemed 
to yield extraordinarily rich ore. The 
rock below often—in fact, nearly always 
—carries gold, but in such small quanti- 








ties as to make the success of any enter- 
prise run by foreigners, who have many 
difficulties to work against, and few nat- 
ural advantages, extremely problematical. 
Three European companies did put up 
machinery and attempt to work, but (so 
the people here say) the temptation 
proved too great for the superintendents, 
who, after the first month of operations, 
suddenly became dishonest and pocketed 
the gold themselves, thus ruining the 
enterprise. These people undoubtedly 
speak the truth; but—! Experiment 
would, I feel certain, confirm the wis- 
dom of the old Spaniards, who were 
shrewd miners in their way: they 
worked with slaves, and stole the sup- 
plies which they needed, thus reducing 
the price of labor to a minimum: so I 
am inclined to believe that where they 
found it unprofitable to dig (having 
none of the difficulties of deep or wet 
mining to overcome) there is little 
chance of success for us. Their large 
stone mortars now lie along the banks 
of nearly all the creeks, monuments of 
the only industry these mountains ever 
saw. Where they are not far from a 
rancho they are now used as drinking- 
troughs or as corn-mortars. 

This is truly the land of the dolce far 
niente. You can have no conception of 
the consummate laziness of the few inhab- 
itants whom you meet at intervals of ten 
or twelve miles. Four out of ten men 
who were digging for me two days ago 
came in at noon and said they did not 
wish to work any more that day. I 
offered two and three times the price 
we had agreed upon, but to no effect. 


- Finally I'lost my temper, and declared 


that unless they went back at once they 
should not receive a cent for what work 
they had already done. They simply 
shrugged their shoulders and lay down 
in the shade of a mango to smoke a 
pipe (they hardly ever smoke cigarettes 
here). 

“ Que hace, Don Juan? What does 
it matter? We don’t wish to work, you 
don’t wish to pay. Bueno! Let each 
have his own way.” 


Don Nicolas Garcia, who is accom- , 


panying me, attempted to explain to 
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them how in our communities every 
man must work or starve, not only be- 
cause the climate is severe, but also be- 
cause our laws would not tolerate any 
lazy or useless citizens. I did not offer 
to amend this statement, but was amused 
at the way in which it was received by 
one of the men. 

“Jesus, hijo de Dios!” he exclaimed. 
“T never knew until now how happy 
we are, We have enough to eat and 
drink,—not always, but generally. We 
have tobacco, anda hut with a palm-leaf 
roof. Our clothes are not as fine as 
theirs, perhaps; but, friends, we need 
not work unless we wish to, and we can 
go and come as it suits us. We are 
free. Poor, yes, but free! And the 
devil may have me cheap if I cannot be 
free. Carai!” 

Santiago, of which the inhabitants 
talk much as we talk of New York or 
Boston, is a place of some two thousand 
souls, among whom you find a very 
large proportion of families of gentle 
blood. It is prettily situated at the end 
of a broad, high savanna studded with 
picturesque clumps of trees or gigantic 
solitary mangoes, and walled in some three 
or four miles away by a circular hedge 
of the densest jungle. In the evenings, 
after the heat of the day has passed off, 
the whole population invades the plain 
until dark, when the people leisurely 
straggle home to lounge until bedtime 
on the veranda. They laugh at my 
rifle and revolvers, and ask me whom 
I am coming to fight. According to 
them, there never was a safer country 
or a more honest people; but, as I have 
already missed several trifles, I am dis- 
posed to be sceptical. 

To-morrow morning we start for the 
mountains. I have a vague idea as to 
the direction in which I am going, but 
it is impossible for me to say from what 
place my next letter may be dated. When 
I stop to reflect, I cannot but wonder 
somewhat at the unconcerned recklessness 
with which we miners start off alone on 
these long journeys. Our guides are 
men whom we do not know, and who 
know even less about us, yet we place 
ourselves absolutely in their power, fol- 
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lowing wherever they may lead, without 
considering that in these gorges, visited 
perhaps not oftener than two or three 
times a year by the natives themselves, 
our lives are worth far less than the 
revolver we wear at our belt, for the 
murderer runs not the slightest risk of 
prosecution or punishment. Still, vaya 
con Dios! 


CaNazas, March. 

It would have amused you to see our 
procession make its entry into this little 
village. First came Tres Palacios, a 
most curious mulatto, about seventy 
years old, who not only looks like a 
reproduction of the elder Dumas, but 
who is constantly reminding me of him 
by his inexhaustible loquacity and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Doubled up on his 
little white horse, with his long brown 


‘feet shod in ordinary guaraches and 


wagging jerkily back and forth as 
though they were the broken ends of 
his long legs, he looks like an artist’s 
lay-figure stuck in the saddle amid odds 
and ends of all kinds. He carries all 
his household goods with him, his pots 
and pans, his miner’s hammers and 
drills, his blankets, shirts, and extra 
hats, a bunch of green bananas that 
ripen by knocking against the horse’s 
ribs, a few otote roots, a bag of pinole, 
a long rag of dried meat, and his two 
favorite fighting-cocks carefully tied up 
in old hats and swung over the saddle- 
bow. In his hand he holds a gallo- 
gallina which he bought at the last 
rancho we passed on the road, and un- 
der whose beak he rubs his fierce mous- 
tache, speaking words of endearment to 
the bird in a hoarse, husky voice which 
he tries in vain to soften. There is 
something so pathetic, so entreating, in 
his manner and in the modulations of 
his gruff voice, that I feel he is talking, 
not to the bird, but to some one behind. 
Don Cucho must tell me his history. 
He, too, is nearly as seriously hampered 
as Tres Palacios himself. Above his 
broad-brimmed hat he holds a large cot- 
ton umbrella, from the whalebone ribs 
of which are dangling drinking-gourds 
and various other small commodities. 
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His shot-gun lies across his knees ready 
for immediate use (for we provide our 
meat as we go along). Besides his 
saddle-bags and blankets he carries two 
handsome fighting-cocks, of which he is 
a great connoisseur, and a curious spe- 
cies of cat, with small yellow bristles 
tipped with black, like those of a por- 
cupine, which he brought down half an 
hour ago. In addition to my accoutre- 
ments I have an armadillo which I shot 
this afternoon, and which, stewed with 
fiapas and ototes, will make a very sa- 
vory ragout, and an ant-eater, which I 
literally had to carve off the back of 
our dog: he is an ugly and a dangerous 
customer, with strangely powerful arms, 
and claws like the needles used for sew- 
ing carpets. 

The priest came out to meet us, and, 
after the usual voluble welcome and 
politely curious questions, he carefully 
took Don Cucho’s cocks from the sad- 
dle-bow and examined them with a crit- 
ical eye. Every one in the village 
knows Don Cucho well, so that before 
long a large concourse was gathered 
around the camp-fire we had built in the 
plaza. I am the first engineer they 
have ever seen here, and am, conse- 
quently, an object of much curiosity. 
Some Indians who had just come down 
from the Sierra pushed forward and 
stood before me, talking very fast to 
each other, and apparently making re- 
marks about my costume. My high 
boots and pith helmet were objects of 
special interest: they stroked them 
gently and timidly, as a child strokes a 
large dog. One of them cut his finger 
on the rowel of my spur, and held it up 
to the others with an idiotic chuckle, in 
which they joined. They were evidently 
anxious to handle my revolver and rifle, 
but, as I was unwilling to run the risk 
of being shot, they squatted down be- 
fore me in the full light of the blazing 
fire, and gazed silently at the reflections 
from the polished metal. They were not 
handsome specimens of their race, but 
the short, smooth limbs indicated great 
strength. The features were those of 
the regular Central-American type,—a 


low forehead below a heavy head of | 





hair, simall, restless, bead-like eyes, a 
nose that looks aquiline in profile and 
flat in the full face, a long upper lip, 
and thin, straight mouth over the re- 
treating chin. They had no hair on 
their faces, but had faint cat-like mus- 
taches across their cheeks, and wore 
little rectangles of black that looked like 
bits of court-plaster stuck irregularly 
all over the face. They had with them 
a young girl of thirteen or fourteen, 
who was by far the most beautiful In- 
dian I had seen. Her features were 
small and delicate, boldly cut, and ex- 
tremely aristocratic; the eyes good, with 
nothing of that apparent opaqueness 
which is such an ugly characteristic of 
the race. But I was surprised and 
shocked when she laughed and disclosed 
about fifteen little triangular tusks of 
about the shape and size of the tecth of 
a carpenter’s saw. This is considered 
a great beauty, and the children spend 
many hours filing and grinding their 
teeth down to the required point. These 
Indians are on their way to the coast to 
buy their annual supply of salt: their 
provisions (for a journey of two months) 
consist of a bag of pinole (pounded 
corn toasted in an earthen dish with a 
little cocoa), of which they mix about 
the quantity of a large teacupful with 
milk or water, and drink twice a day. 
They eat fish when they can get it, 
but are singularly averse to meat. Like 
all untutored human beings, they are 
very partial to rum, which, instead of 
arousing their ferocious instincts, merely 
makes them merry or sentimental until 


it puts them to sleep. To pay for the . 


salt, they bring with them from the 
mountains honey, wax, and chacaras, 
or a species of bag made of very fine 
crochet-work of many-colored threads. 
Every one, of course, wished to hear my 


opinion as-to the probable success of the 


Panama Canal; and I had some little dif- 
ficulty in putting in the number of “ ifs” 
and “buts” necessary to make it suffi- 
ciently non-committal. None of the men 
present believed in the success of the 
undertaking. It was with them not a 
question of reasoning or argument, but 
merely one of personal impression, by 
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which they allow themselves to be 
guided exclusively. The priest declared 
that it was against the will of God to 
join two oceans of such different tem- 
pers as the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Don Dyonisio simply said, and repeated, 
“ Tt will never be done.” A third in- 
sisted that the Americans would never 
allow it: they had not interfered as yet 
because they thought there was no 
chance of its ever being completed by 
the French. Several others had worked 
along the “line,” and said things were 
not as they should be. Although none 
of the reasons brought forward amount- 
ed to anything, it was interesting to 
note how unanimously the project was 
condemned. 

They asked me numerous questions 
about our mining-camps and the life we 
lead in the West. The information I 
gave seemed to interest them greatly. 
They constantly asked me to repeat 
facts or figures, and, after pondering 
over them for a few minutes, would re- 
cite them back to me and ask if that 
were correct. In as good Spanish as I 
could command, I told them Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” and was 
somewhat astonished at the very de- 
cided effect it produced on men who 
had never cultivated the principles to 
which the author most strongly appeals. 
Don Cucho made the following epigram- 
matic remark, which did not sound 
badly in these mountains : “ That is just 
like the Americans: with men they are 
devils; with. women, fools; and with 
children, women.” 

The conversation began to flag after 
this: they were turning over what I 
had been saying, and attempting to com- 
mit it to memory, as I could see by the 
questions which they asked from time 
to time. One by one they said good- 
night. Compadre Cucho went off with 
the priest to visit first a sick woman 
(for he is somewhat of a leech), and 
then to have a little chat about recent 
cock-fights: so I was left alone, and 
dropped off before I realized it. I 
awoke early the next morning and start- 
ed after the boys who sifduld have been 
attending to the horses. As I turned 





round the corner of the church, I recog- 
nized the voices of my friends, and, ad- 
vancing, I suddenly came across Don 
Cucho, Tres Palacios, and the padre, 
excitedly discussing the chances of a 
gray cock sent from Naté to Panama to 
fight a black Cuban which had just 
been brought from Caracas in Vene- 
zuela. They had been talking all night, 
recalling pedigrees and narrating the 
exploits of favorites at different feasts. 
The priest had been a sailor, a soldier, 
and somewhat of a cattle-lifter, and was 
sent out here by the Bishop of Panama 
chiefly on account of his physical 
strength, which he assured me was of 
great service to him in enforcing obedi- 
ence to the Ten Commandments. 

This village is the limit of what they 
call civilization here. This evening we 
start for the wilds. 


CHARCO DEL Limoy, Rio DE Virievas, March. 

I am penned up here in a pros- 
pector’s hut without any likelihood of 
being able to move for some hours, and, 
although I shall have to carry this letter 
myself as far as Santiago (which I hope 
to reach in about a week), I might as 
well write it now. We are at present 
in the range of mountains from whose 
summits Vasco Nujiez discovered the 
Pacific. The country is wild in the 
extreme, and absolutely unpopulated. 
There are no villages proper, but at in- 
tervals of ten or fifteen miles we stum- 
ble across a family: the nearest to us, 
about eight miles distant, is composed 
of the children and grandchildren of old 
Aunt Merced, who claims to have one 
hundred and forty direct descendants 
living. We left our rancho a few days 
ago, and since then have been camp- 
ing by different beautiful rivers, whose 
course the eye can follow by the green 
line of large trees that grow on their 
banks and constitute the only vegetation 
in the landscape immediately around us. 

On our journey hither we passed 
several Indian graveyards, or guacas, 
distinguished by rows of large stones 
placed above the graves, sometimes in 
circles and sometimes in squares. The 
majority of these have been opened for 
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the sake of the little gold ornaments 
and pieces of pottery buried with the 
bodies. I was in hopes of making an 
important find, as I had discovered a 
large guaca that was evidently in- 
tact. These graves are often ten feet 
deep, and I consequently ordered quite 
a number of men; but of these only 
two came, and they declared that they 
were too unwell to work: the rest had 
gone to a junta or a quema. I after- 
ward found out that they are very su- 
perstitious about these graves, and are 
fearful of visitations from the ghosts 
of the departed whose bones have been 
disturbed. 

The excuse of having to go toa junta 
or to a guema is an argument against 
which neither words nor money have 
any weight. All the poorer inhabitants 
of a district, being more or less con- 
nected, consider themselves members of 
one large family, and agree to help each 
other mutually in the cultivation of 
their land. Although the soil is very 
rich, they never sow two consecutive 
crops on the same ground, and it thus 
becomes necessary to clear off new acres 
every spring and fall, which is done 
most easily by ruthlessly burning down 
brush and grass and bush and tree. 
One is often startled, when riding at 
night, by huge flames crowning a hill 
on the horizon like a volcanic eruption, 
or by a line of dull-red, half-luminous 
clouds of smoke, colored by the reflec- 
tion of fires one cannot sce. The gov- 
ernment does nothing to prevent this 
vast destruction of vegetation, to which 
the present barren aspect of the country 
is in a great measure due, and the in- 
habitants themselves are convinced that 
nothing will grow unless on new ground 
freshly fertilized by wood-ashes. The 
only products are corn, a little sugar, 
and rum, and there is no industry of 
any kind. Just before a gquema 
(burning), the land-owner calls all his 
friends and neighbors together to a 
junta (council-meeting) and sets be- 
fore them a large caldron of chicha 
(a filthy compound of fermented corn, 
milk, and water), into which, to give it 
the proper taste, they spit corn which 





they have been chewing as they sit 
round the fire. Then, singing quaint 
songs, they get mildly drunk prepara- 
tory to beginning work on the morrow. 

Of all the eccentric countries through 
which I have ridden, this one produces 
the most hopelessly melancholy impres- 
sion. There is such an absolute absence 
of energy of any kind that you feel in- 
stinctively that no enterprise could pos- 
sibly succeed. The mode of talking, 
which in all Spanish countries is so 
energetic, is here drawling and colorless. 
You can never obtain a distinct affirma- 
tive or negative from the people: they 
never say yes, they say, “ Why not?” In- 
stead of no, they answer, “It may be 
that you deceive yourself.” They don't 
even like or dislike a thing personally, 
but “their brother would like it,” or 
“their grandfather had a distaste for 
it.” Their life is essentially a sad one. 
Often when seated on some brick-laid 
veranda near a small village, looking at 
the vast, silent stretch of country be- 
fore me, where man seems an accident, 
not an active factor, I have really under- 
stood the deep sadness that pervades so 
many of Turgenef’s pictures of provin- 
cial life in Russia. 

At the present moment, however, 
things are far from silent or ‘peaceful 
outside. We have been overtaken by 
the first storm of the year, and in the 
gorge where we are cooped up the noise 
is deafening. 
barely trickled along above the pebbles, 
and at the fall clung to the side of the 
wall all the way down to the half-filled 
basin at the bottom, is now a roaring 
torrent, rushing straight toward the 
river, and dragging with it large boul- 
ders and tree-trunks that rebound from 
the walls with loud reports and shoot 
over the fall at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

Tres Palacios has gone out to take a 
bath in the rain, so I have asked Don 
Cucho to tell me something about the 
old man. 

“Tres Palacios,” he answered, “is 
an excellent type of a class which exists, 
I should say, only in such countries 
as these, where young men recognize 
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neither laws, principles, nor moral re- 
straint of any kind. The direct result 
of this license is an intermediate product, 
distinguished by a strange mixture of 
the chief characteristics of our highest 
and lowest classes. . His father was one 
of the most arrogant youths, and, later, 
one of the: most eminent men, of our 
country. His mother was a negro slave 
of the lowest type, and, as might have 
been expected, the child, left to him- 
self, grew into a troublesome charac- 
ter. Although at times the most dis- 
interested, generous, even chivalrous 
fellow in the world,—perhaps because 
of these very qualities—he has always 
been in trouble, always on the weaker 
side, always of the party opposed to es- 
tablished authority. In any other coun- 
try he would have been disposed of long 
ago, for he has killed more than one 
man, has helped to burn and sack towns 
and been put into prison, has escaped to 
the next State and hidden there until 
his crime had been forgotten, or some 
fresh revolution had broken out, under 
cover of which he could return. I do 
not wish to exonerate him or in any. way 
attempt a justification of the life he led 
until his fortieth year. Yet it was more 
his misfortune than his fault, for here 
energy means capacity for crime; and I 
firmly believe that under other circum- 
stances he might have proved a useful 
and an honorable citizen. 

“Tmagine our surprise when one day 
he appeared in Santiago with a girl 
baby about a year old. It was well 


known that a short time before he had 


joined a marauding expedition into 
Honduras, where he probably saved 
the child from some burning rancho; 
but on this point he has always been 
very reticent. The arrival of the baby 
created, as I was saying, considerable 
excitement in Santiago ; and my cousin, 
Nijia Tolosa, was so pleased with it that 
she offered to adopt and educate it if he 
would give it to her. The proposition 
seemed to stagger Tres Palacios, and 
for a moment he said nothing. Then 
came a burst of rage that fairly fright- 
ened every one away from the house. 
‘My baby! take my baby! adopt my 
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baby!’ he yelled. ‘I'll burn the whole 
town down if any one touches my baby!’ 
And, with the child in one arm, he 
rushed at them, brandishing a long 
sword, and talking excitedly, now to 
himself, now to his bundle. I believe 
it is not extraordinary for men of an 
ardent temperament who have not known 
affection of any kind to suddenly feel 
the necessity for loving something,— 
child, woman, or friend,—of whom they 
make a divinity. ; 

“But Tres Palacios found that he 
could not manage the baby alone: so he 
turned her over to Concepcion Mendez, 
and went up into the northern part of the 
State, where in those days the washings 
still yielded fair quantities of gold. The 
Indians have always been reputed very 
dangerous ; but he spent his whole time 
in those caiiadas, coming to Santiago only 
for a week four times a year to sell his 
dust and play with the child, who had 
grown very fond of him. At one time 
he must have been the richest man in 
town; yet he spent nothing on himself. 
He has always dressed exactly as you 
see him now,—in the roughest kind of 
cotton cloth, a blue sailor's jersey, and 
an old blanket. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, 
young Espinosa married her, and the 
old man gave them every cent he owned 
(a large sum), and returned to his gorges 
to make more money. But the gravel 
did not pay as it had hitherto, and the 
sums he took to Panama kept growing 
smaller at every trip. The fashionable 
young couple began to think it irksome 
to have this curious old negro, dressed 
in his cheap rags, hovering around their 
house, and they received him more and 
more coldly each time. He felt it well 
enough, but, like the dog that comes 
back for a blow from the hand it loves 
to lick, he made his four trips to Pana- 
ma regularly as of old. Sometimes he 
had not succeeded in seeing her. We 
could always tell when it was so, because 
on these occasions he would ride through 
the town without stopping, and take the 
road to San Francisco that leads up into 
the mountains. 

“ Returning from Panama one day in 
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high spirits, Tres Palacios brought a 
letter addressed to me: inside I found 
nothing but an enclosure for him. Feel- 
ing that something was wrong, I left the 
room, and when I returned he was gone. 
I had not seen him for two years, when 
one afternoon he quietly walked in.and 
sat dowc in his accustomed corner. He 
was a little older, a little more wrinkled 
perhaps, but looked as energetic as ever. 
He had discovered a copper-mine, which 
we were to work together. And now he 
spends half his time. drilling holes, and 
the other half looking after his pets, for 
he has grown very fond. of dumb ani- 
mals. Patchité has moved to Bogoté 
and resumed the name of Tres Palacios, 
_ which sounds better than Espinosa.” 


Sant1AGo, April. 

I am back here again, having been 
over a good deal of ground, without, 
however, seeing much that ‘was interest- 
ing. The doctor advised me to take a 
five-grain quinine pill every morning be- 
fore breakfast, and to double or treble 
the dose. if I felt at all feverish: so 
that my nerves are strung to the highest 
pitch, and I am quivering all over, like 
a boiler about to burst. It will not do 
to trifle, however, as the rainy season is 
about to begin, and with it the danger 
of fever increases very seriously. 

To-morrow is Easter Sunday, and peo- 
ple from the country have been stream- 
ing into town all through the day. To- 
night large family-gatherings take place 
in every household. I have nowhere 
to go, and this letter is perhaps a con- 
fession of loneliness which, coming from 
me, may astonish you. I am beginning 
to believe that a few months in this 
climate, among people who have no aim 
in life, no ambition, no education, no 
energy, no desires save only the mere 


animal appetites, might very seriously’ 


sprain the muscles of my character and 
teach me that most cowardly of all phi- 
losophies which repudiates duties, say- 
ing, What is the use? 

The people here really seem to have 
some sound sense of religion: they be- 
lieve in God more than in the priest, 
whose power is thus limited. What 
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influence the Church possesses is de- 
rived from persuasion rather than from 
cdercion,—a fact rare in the history of 
Catholicism. It may be the result of 
mere fancy on my part, but it seems to 
me that I can trace the effect-of this 
freedom in the very services and cere- 
monies, to which it lends a deeper, more 
earnest poetry. Last night (Good Fri- 
day) the entire population joined in the 
procession to the savanna. It was not 
only picturesque, but impressive in the 
extreme. The low, rich chanting of the 
priests, followed by the indistinct, fer- 
vent mutterings of several hundred per- 
sons, floated from the plain into the 
silent and ‘apparently deserted town, 
whence, alone, I watched the candle- 
flames trembling as with the breath of 
the praying and of the ceremonies in the 
desert. It was with a feeling of positive 
awe that T watched the procession emerge 
from the darkness of the savanna and 
march slowly into the lighted streets, 
where the white clothes caught every 
ray of light from the houses and sug- 
gested the slow advance of an avalanche. 
The scraping of the many sandals on 
the paving-stones, the rustling .pevyliar 


io a moving crowd, the hushed voices‘ef. 


the multitude repeating the same words 
just a little out of time and producing a 
prolonged, sibilant sound, like the wash 
of a wave rushing back over the pebbles, 
made a deep impression on me. How 
greatly solitude develops any tendency 
toward mysticism ! 


Panama, April. 

I returned to this lazaretto very near- 
ly a week ago, but have deferred writing 
until I had something to tell you about 
the state of things along the “line.” 
There are several special correspondents 
between here and Colon, whose letters 
will give you the official figures of the 
enterprise with more or less trustworthy 
estimates as to time and money required. 
I shall merely send you a few notes and 
observations picked up at street-corners 
and overheard while loafing about the 
different stations. 

The first person who greeted me as I 
sat down to lunch in the hotel dining- 
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room was a little Frenchman with 
whom I had had some conversation 
when here before. He looked seedy 
and dejected, and to my inquiries about 
his health he answered gloomily that 
he should soon have the melancholy 
honor of inviting me to his funeral. I 
said something about not giving in, 
about reacting vigorously. 

“‘ Ah, monsieur,” he answered, “ that 
shows how little you understand our 
position. Let me explain how I am 
situated. My case is that of the ma- 
jority of employees of the company. 
I had a fair position as cashier of a 
banking-house in France, where my 
salary, if not high, was at least suffi- 
cient to enable me to lead a very com- 
fortable life in Bordeaux. When the 
canal company began to advertise for 
employees, many of us were tempted to 
give up the positions we held, believing 
that we should be able to save enough 
out of the much larger salaries offered 
to come back after four or five years 
with a little nest-egg,—enough to buy 
a cottage somewhere in the country and 
rest for a year or so. We French- 
men are so ignorant of foreign matters 
that we can be made to believe any- 
thing; and when we presented ourselves 


‘ys at the office we were assured that there 


were really no drawbacks to the country, 
and that the larger salaries were gener- 
ously offered as a compensation for the 
hardships of a temporary exile, which 
would be reduced to a minimum, as the 
whole isthmus was to become French. 
All the stories about fever, etc., were 
canards. Ah, bon Dieu!” exclaimed 
the little man excitedly ; “and to think 
that there are still thirty-five million 
fools in France who believe this! 

“ Well, monsieur, our illusions, as you 
may suppose, did not last long. At the 
beginning of my second year here (that 
was four months ago) I was stricken 
down by the fever and sent to the 
hospital. The doctors declared that it 
was imperative that I should leave the 
country; and, armed with their certifi- 
cates, I presented myself at the head- 
office, never doubting that, as it was 
a matter of life or death to me, I 





should be sent home on sick-leave. 
After reading my papers, the director 
said to me that he was much grieved, 
but that he could not possibly send any 
more men back to France on account of 
sickness. ‘It would injure the prestige 
of the company, you understand. If 
you wish to resign your position, I shall 
be most happy to advance to you out of 
‘my own pocket any money you may 
need, and of course when you return 
you shall resume your present occupa- 
tion; but sick-leave is entirely out of 
the question. You know at what sacri- 
fice 1 myself have remained here, and 
that I have made up my mind to stay it 
out if I die for it.’ 

“Well, monsieur, a few months be- 
fore, a friend of mine, who had less 
pride than I claim, had accepted the 
proffered loan and gone home. On 
arriving in Paris, he was much surprised 
to learn that he had been dismissed the 
service of the company for incompetency. 
You know what that means in France. 
After vainly seeking for employment, 
and finding that it was invariably re- 
fused him on the plea of his having lost 
his position in Panama, the poor fellow 
enlisted out of sheer despair. I have 
no money, and my savings would last 
me not more than a few months. I can- 
not accept that loan, and am thus 
obliged to remain here. The fever has 
taken a hold on me again, and in a 
couple of months they will probably put 
my box in a pigeon-hole of that awful 
fever-trap they call the cemetery. Six 
months later I shall be crowded out, and 
my bones will be dumped on the big 
pile by the town wall. Still, you are 
perfectly right, it is of no use being 
dejected and making other people feel 
bilious too. If you will be so kind as 
to join me, I will order a bottle of 
Chablis, and we can fancy that we are 
at Asniéres.” 

‘“‘ What did the director mean by the 
sacrifices his position had cost him ?” 

“He came out some months ago, 
bringing his wife, son, and daughter 
with him, and a group of thirty-four 
officers of the company. The director's 
son and daughter died within a fortnight 
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of each other, his wife is very ill and 
not expected to recover, two of the offi- 
cers returned to France on the same 
steamer that brought them over, the 
other thirty-two are dead. It really 
is much cheaper to be buried in the 
old-fashioned way in the village grave- 
yard, instead of coming all this way 
to be bleached on the sands of the Pa- 
cific.” , 

Along the line I have met several 
men who were formerly fellow-students 
of mine in Paris, and they assure me 
that during some months the mortality 
among the foreigners reaches incredibly 
high figures. I breakfasted with the 
fellows at Gorgona a few days ago, and 
while we were at table one.of their com- 
rades returned after an absence of six 
weeks on the island of Coiba. The few 
words which followed the first greetings 
are worth recording: they need no com- 
ment. 

“ Halphen has not returned from his 
survey ?” 

“No: he and Kolbach have decided 
to remain up there.” 

“ C'est dommage! They were good 
fellows. Well, and Dupare?” 

“Taken off last week.” 

A pause. 

“ Any more ?” 

“Lefevre is gone, and Bontont is 
down: doctor says he'll last two days at 
the outside. The rest are well. Adlons ! 
allons !. the month has been a bad one, 
but that is no reason to embéter mon- 
sieur with our tears and crape. Quand 
on est mort c'est pour longtemps.” _ 

At a dinner last week I heard 
these reports confirmed. The French 
consul says he spends his life among 
dead men’s papers. The true state of 
things cannot be known in France, as 
the newspapers have been paid to 
keep quiet. The stratagem by which 
the mortality is made to appear compara- 
tively small is very simple. In round 
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numbers, there are twelve hundred for- 
eigners and twelve thousand negroes and 
natives at work on the canal. Among 
the latter the mortality is comparatively 
small. Many go away when they feel 
unwell, and die elsewhere, unrecorded. 
So that if we divide the total of thirteen 
thousand by the number of deaths actu- 
ally reported, the resulting percentage of 
mortality is not a high one; nor is it, 
unfortunately, an accurate one. 

Even among the officers of the com- 
pany there is but little faith in the suc- 
cess of the cutting. The only ones who 
have retained their illusions are those 
who do not leave their offices and only 
know the ground on paper. The lead- 
ing merchants refuse to commit them- 
selves: when asked what their real 
impression is, they smile, and say that, 
not being engineers, it is impossible 
General 
report credits the director with great 
technical ability: his violent temper and 
lack of executive talent have, however, 
compelled many of the best officers to 
resign their position and go home. 
There is as much red tape about the 
offices as in France, the result of which 
is that the company has to pay enor- 
mous sums for demurrage. One con- 
tractor assured me that during five weeks 
in March and April he was paid thirty- 
one thousand dollars for one day’s work. 
Complaints are heard on every side. 
At one station there are ten men to do 
the work of one; at another there is 
work for several men and no one to at- 
tend to it. Promotions and changes are 
necessarily frequent ; the appointments 
are often injudicious, and the result is a 
vast amount of confusion, loss of time 
and money. 

Credulous spectators say it is magnifi- 
cent; indifferent passers-by think it is 
interesting; some say it is a pity, and 
some it is a shame. 

JoHN HEarD, JR. - 
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li was a chilly night in early June. 
Summer was coming tardily and re- 
luctantly, as she often does in New Eng- 
land. Nature wore the look of a dis- 
appointed resurrection, sadder even than 
her winter death. The sun had shone 
only fitfully that day: after its wan set- 
ting, the wind veered suddenly, and 
brought a fog from the river, as if 
it were bringing a shroud ‘in haste, 
Patty Pennell thought, with a shiver, 
pulling down the shades, and lighting 
three kerosene-lamps,—an unwonted ex- 
travagance in the poverty-stricken days 
upon which they had fallen. 

The sullen little wood fire upon the 
hearth smouldered for a while, and went 
out. 

Patty brought out a pink hood, which 
she was crocheting, and determined to 
give her mind to it. A pink hood 
ought to be some consolation when pink 
is one’s color; but, instead of giving her 
mind to it, or even taking one stitch, 
Patty let it lie crumpled in her lap, 
while she. sat and stared at the gray 
ashes. Semantha, the “hired girl,” put 
her head in at the door: 

“T’m goin’ down along to Mis’ Mea- 
cham’s to borrer some yeast. The Old 
Herry’s got into my bread ag’in. Milk 
emptin’s, or riz, or cream o’ tartar,—I 
never could hev any luck when I was 
low in my mind. Seems as if bread 
ought to be second natur’; but low 
sperits dooz drag it down for me !” 

Patty did not answer,—did not even 
turn her head; and Semantha, after re- 
garding her for a moment in compas- 
sionate silence, shut the door softly and 
went on her way. 

“Tt seems as if she did have a sight 
of trouble, poor little creatur’ !” she mur- 
mured. ‘ But it’s a real temptin’ of 
Proverdunce to set broodin’ over it that 
way. And Lysander, too!”—as, going on 
her sturdy way through the back yard, 
she caught sight of a spectral figure 
through the fog ;—“ there he sets on the 

Vor. IX. N. 8.—38 





choppin’-block, a-whittlin’ kind of slow 
and mournful, and listenin’ to the frogs. 
Not a cricket but what’s froze up,—but 
them frogs! Elder Smart preachin’ on 
‘the Day of Jedgment ain’t a circum- 
stance to ‘em! Now, by to-morrer 
night Lysander’ll be gittin’ up in meet- 
in’ an’ askin’ for prayers, ’cause he’s sech 
a terrerble great sinner he ain't never 
goin’ to be saved,—an’ him a perfesser 
these ten years,—all on account o’ Gil- 
man’s goin’ off, an’ them frogs; same ’s 
he did when I sprained my ankie .an’ 
he got the dyspepsy eatin’ Mary Jane 
Copelin’s saleratus bread. Well, some- 
body’s got to hev a backbone.” 

And Semantha drew her tall, gaunt 
figure up to its full height, as if to as- 
sure herself that she was not without 
that valuable possession. 

The widow Meacham’s kitchen had 
a roaring fire and a bright light, and 
seemed cheerful after the depressing 
chilliness without; and Semantha could 
not resist the temptation to “set a 
spell,” as she was requested. 

“So poor Gilman's gone too!” said 
mournfully the widow Meacham, a little 
old woman, with an almost bare, bony 
head, that made her look like the wal- 
nut witches that children make for pen- 
wipers. 

“ He ain’t gone foo,” said Semantha 
tartly. ‘Sounds as if you meant he'd 
gone, like his poor, dear father, to the 
bourn from which no traveller returns ; 
when he ain’t even gone to furrin parts, 
but only jest to Colorado for his health.” 

The widow Meacham shook her little 
skull-like head dolefully: “It’s no use 
to git put out with me, Semanthy. You 
know jest as well as I do that it ain't 
likely Gilman Pennell will ever see 
his native land ag’in. I felt it in my 
bones when I see him goin’ off with 
Saul Estabrook this mornin’. He’s 
pigeon-breasted, and he’s got an Adam’s 
apple, which is a dretful poor sign; and 
the Gilmans, his grandmother’s folks, 
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was apt to be consumpted, and the 
Perkinses was lopsy and couldn’t 
never seem to hold out long. Ezry’ll 
be pretty apt to hev things all his own 
way before long. Marthy Olive can’t 
hold out all alone. I expect things is 
goin’ to be pretty hard for her. They 
do say Saul Estabrook is a-courtin’ his 
cousin Melindy. I had it direct from 
Hebron that he was seen to kiss her in 
the deepot this mornin’, right before 
folks’s face and eyes,—and they only 
second cousins, you know.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Semantha, 
with a flush on her high cheek-bones. 
“ And, anyhow, I don’t know as it’s any- 
thing to our Patty who he’s a-courtin’. 
I guess she can look consid’able higher 
’n that, if she’s a mind to.” 

“It’s a pity you're so high-sperited, 
Semanthy,” said the widow Meacham 
placidly. “I only meant that mebbe 
she wa’n’t a mind to,.bein’ she and 
Saul has been kind of what you might 
call keepin’ company, off an’ on, for a 
consid’able spell. Of course a girl 
that’s got proputty could look higher, if 
it is kind of run out an’ gocd-for-noth- 
in’, except the woodland that she can’t 
touch. Cur’us kind of a will for a man 
to make, now, wa’n’t it? Gran’ther 
Pennell never was jest like other folks. 
Seems as ef he had too much learnin’ : 
it kind of flew to his head. He run of 
an idee that it was destroyin’ the coun- 
try, an’ folks’s health, an’ everythin’, to 
hev the woods all cut down. So he left 
his proputty to his grandchildren, — 
there wa’n’t ary one then but little 
Gilman,—an’ forbid them ever cuttin’ 
a stick of wood on it. No, it wa’n’t 
forever, was it? but till the year 1900. 
Land sakes alive! seems as ef that was 
jest the same as forever, an’ I expect it 
seemed more so to Gran’ther Pennell, 
twenty-five year ago. It’s 1880 now, 
ain't it? and I s’pose 1900 will get 
along some time; but it’s an awful solemn 
thought. 

“La! mother, I don’t see why,” said 
sprightly Miss Lyddy Meacham, who 
was the village tailoress, and was now 
engaged in ironing the seams of a boy’s 

jacket. 








“Tt don’t seem as ef you sensed 
solemn an’ edifyin’ things jest like some 
folks, Lyddy,” answered her mother, 
with a sigh. ‘“ When I think of seein’ 
A.D. 1900 on the ‘ Farmer’s Almernic,’ 
it makes cold chills ran down my back. 
But your poor father wa’n’t never godly- 
given till he was on his death-bed.” 

“T guess Gilman and Patty would be 
glad enough to see it,” said Miss Lyddy, 
ignoring her mother’s personal remarks. 
“It’s a burnin’ shame that they should 
be so poor, an’ have things goin’ to rack 
an’ ruin, when they might be well off if 
they could sell some land, or even some 


wood off’m it. Seems as if they’d have to | 


give in, an’ sell out to their uncle Ezry, 
bein’ they’re forbid to sell it outside the 
fam’ly. It does beat all how forehanded 
Ezry Pennell has been gittin’ while the 
farm has been runnin’ down,—buildin’ 
himself a fine new house an’ all.” 

Semantha sniffed: it was a sniff that 
spoke volumes. 

“T don’t know as we've got any right 
to say Ezry ain’t honest,” said the 
widow Meacham, evidently skilled to 
read the sniff, “ but he is dretful smart 
to look after the main chance, and some 
folks thinks he wouldn’t have no great 
regard for his father’s will if he could 
get the proputty into his own hands, 
pertickerlerly if the railroad is comin’ 
across lots. He’s a-consultin’ with An- 
drew Holt half his time, and they say 
that Andrew thinks the will can’t stand; 
and, anyhow, the cousin that the prop- 
utty was to go to if the conditions was 
broke bein’ dead an’ gone, without any 
heir, there wouldn’t be anybody to make 
a fuss. I declare, I should ’most think 
Gilman and Marthy Olive would sell to 
the railroad folks, if they can, bein’ so 
hard pressed for money as they are. 
But folks say that ain’t what their 
uncle Ezry is urgin’ ’em to, an’ that 
mebbe he wouldn't let Lyman agree to 
it. What he wants is for ’em to sell 
their share right out to him.” 

“ Want'll hev to be his master,” said 
Semantha shortly. 

“Well, I hope so, Semanthy, I'm 
sure, but it dooz seem as ef they'd hev 
to be smart folks that could hender 
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Ezry Pennell from gittin’ his way. An’ 
things has gone terribly ag'in’ Gilman 
and Marthy Olive. Their father didn’t 
hev none too easy a time in this world, 
either, but he set so much by his father 
that he’d alwus stick to the will an’ 
pretend he thought ’twas all right ; an’ I 
suppose he made them children promise 
him that they’d do the same. Ezry’s 
ben wonderfully prospered in everything 
he’s laid his hand to,—saw-mills, an’ 
land speckerlations, an’ everythin’, ex- 
cept his nine children all dyin’ but Ly- 
man. He’s felt it that there wa’n’t but 
one heir to the proputty in his fam’ly, 
an’ two in Gilman's; an’ I guess he 
don’t mourn much because young Gil- 
man ain't likely to be in anybody’s way 
long. Lyman ain’t smart, and that’s a 
trial to Ezry : he takes after the Clewleys, 
and they’re all slack an’ shif’less. Ef 
he'd ben like his father, he might ’a’ 
made the great pile of money that 


‘would ’a’ left ’em free to do what- they 


wanted to with the proputty, whether 
twas the year 1900 or not,—‘ when any 
one of ’em made twenty-five thousand 
dollars by his own exertions :’ that was 
the way the will read.” 

“Land sakes! I never heard of that,” 
said Miss Lyddy. 

“Folks has kind of forgot it, bein’ 
there never seemed to be any sign of its 
comin’ to pass. But I heard it read out 
myself, as plain as preachin’. That 
looks as if Gran’ther Pennell didn’t 
think so much of keepin’ his land in 
the fam’ly. as he did of keepin’ ’em 
from poverty, don’t it? You see, he 
come pootty nigh the poor-house when 
he was a boy, and he knew what ‘twas. 
But, land of liberty! I guess ’twill be 
the year 1900 before any one of them 
three grandchildren earns twenty - five 
thousand dollars.” 

Semantha heaved a long and heavy 
sigh, took her cup of yeast, and de- 
parted in silence. Often when she was 
heavy-hearted she found the widow 
Meacham’s “ flow of language,” which 
seldom demanded any response, soothing 
and refreshing ; but to-night the widow’s 
subject was not happily chosen. The 
troubles of “the (Gilman - Pennells,” 





whom Semantha had served faithfully 
for twenty years, and who were like 
“own folks” to her, were pressing too 
sorely on her heart to-night to be talked 
over with outsiders. Moreover, the 
widow Meacham echoed the fear of 
her own heart, like a bird of evil 
omen,—Gilman would never come home! 
and that other fear, scarcely less har- 
assing, that she had caught from Patty’s 
pale face,—Patty, who was her darling, 
—Saul Estabrook was “courtin’ his 
cousin Melindy.” 

While Semantha had been seeking 
from her neighbors consolation which 
she failed to find, Patty had been aroused 
from her contemplation of the dying 
embers by the entrance of a visitor. It 
was Andrew Holt, known all over the 
country as a rising lawyer,—a smug man, 
young aczording to town records and 
his family Bible, but prematurely aged 
by worldly wisdom and shrewdness. 
His expression was baffling, from the- 
heavy brow and vigilant eyes to the. 
sharply-cut chin. One felt that his. 
mouth, with the lines that probably sur- 
rounded it, might have betrayed what. 
manner of man he was, but that was im 
disguise ; his whole individuality seemed 
to have withdrawn itself from view be- 
hind the heavy moustache that covesedi 
that feature. 

Patty’s first feeling was a wish that 
she might have been left undisturbed to- 
her thoughts; but they had not been 
pleasant ones, and, after all, Andrew 
Holt had perhaps always been friendly.. 
He had annoyed her—and Gilman still, 
more—by advising them to accede to. 
their uncle Ezra’s wishes and sell their- 
share of their grandfather's property to. 
him, but of late he seemed to have 
dropped the réle of mentor, and was. 
much more agreeable. 

“T thought it must be a sad night 
for you, and I might avail myself of a. 
fricnd’s privilege of offering sympathy,” 
he said, looking modestly conscious of 
having expressed himself rather neatly. 

“Qh, not so very sad. I am very 
hopeful.” (Oh, Patty! Patty !—but 
the pink hood could not tell of the tears. 
that had fallen upon.it.) “I think the 
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change of air will be sure to help Gil- 
man. And he has been looking much 
better lately : don’t you think so?” 

The young man coughed slightly, in 
an embarrassed manner, and then he an- 
swered, in a tone which was apparently 
made cheerful by an effort, “ He cer- 
tainly is not looking much worse; and 
that is a great deal to be able to say in 
his disease.” 

Patty’s heart sank. It was as if Gil- 
man’s doom had been irrevocably pro- 
nounced,—his embarrassed manner and 
tone of forced cheerfulness made it so 
evident that his words had been the 
most encouraging that his conscience 
would allow him to utter. So thought 
guileless Patty. 

“The climate of Colorado has been 
very beneficial to some consumptive in- 
valids, while it has not agreed at all with 


others,” continued Mr. Andrew Holt. | 


“ T wish Gilman could have had a more 
prudent and reliable companion.” 

From her round chin to the roots of 
her blonde locks Patty’s face flushed, 
and a little spark darted from her blue 


eyes, of which they looked, ordinarily, . 


quite incapable. 

The young lawyer, with his eyes 
turned away, noted keenly the effect of 
his words. “ Perhaps I had better not 
have said that—” 

“You had much better not,” inter- 
rupted Patty, with decision. “ Mr. Saul 
Estabrook is an old friend of ours.” 

“T always seem to be so unfortunate 
as to wound and offend you, when I 
would give worlds— You must under- 
stand that it is my solicitude for Gil- 
man’s welfare that makes me perhaps 
over-anxious about his companion. I 
was only thinking how very much better 
it would have been if’ young Estabrook 
had married his cousin, to whom I hear 
he is engaged, and taken his wife with 
him, so that a home might have been 
made for Gilman ; for I don’t think you 
can resent my fear that Estabrook’s 
roving tendencies may make things un- 
comfortable for him.” 

Patty was in no condition to resent 
anything now. Saul was engaged to his 
cousin! That was the reason of the 
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coldness and neglect that had perplexed 
her so sorely of late. And she had been 
longing, hoping, for him to tell her that 
she was his heart's desire. Patty felt 
as if she were turning into blushes of 
shame. 

Andrew Holt had turned his head 
away, and was poking the fire: it was 
not in the least like him to engage in so 
hopeless an undertaking. 

Patty vaguely remembered that Se- 
mantha was wont to declare that it was 
a family peculiarity of the Holts to have 


eyes in the back of their heads; but: 


it did not matter whether Andrew had 
or not: her blushes must pervade the 
room. 

He turned suddenly, dropped the 
poker, and seized Patty’s hand : 

“ Patty, for years the strongest desire 
of my heart has been to call you my 
wife. You must have seen that I loved 
you.” 


Patty, with wide-open eyes and a face: 


from which all blushes had fled, shook 
her head. Not only had she never seen 
it, but it struck her as absurdly incon- 
gruous that Andrew Holt should con- 
descend to such frivolity as love-making. 
It was as if the minister should descend 
from the pulpit to indulge in a game of 
hop-scotch. 

“T can’t hope that you return my love, 
now, —Patty shook her head with even 
more decision than before,—“ but I am 
willing to trust to time and my devotion 
for that. You needa protector. There 
are unscrupulous people in the world, who 
regard nothing but their own interests, 
and you and Gilman need somebody to 
look ‘after you. Give me a husband’s 
right to do that, Patty.” 

Patty drew a long, gasping breath that 
was like a sob. His words had pene- 
trated to the background of anxiety and 
dread that was always in her mind. She 
was timid and weak, not fit to fight her 
own battle with fate. Gilman was har- 
assed by poverty and anxiety that would 
probably shorten his life. The offer of 
a protecting arm was tempting; more- 
over, pique was whispering in her ear, 
—that base little wingless god who has 
lighted Hymen’s torch so often,—Saul 
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Estabrook could not think, then, that 
she was breaking her heart for him. 
But she had never quite liked, she had 
even vaguely distrusted, Andrew Holt. 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell you now. 
You must let me have time to think of 
it,” she stammered. 

“Say -yes, now, Patty, and rest se- 


curely in my love and care,” he pleaded, 


trying to draw her toward him. 

Patty sprang up and away from him, 
with a suffocating feeling in her throat. 

“T must go—you must give me a few 
minutes. I will come back,” she stam- 
mered, and fled from the room. 

Her impulse was to gain a moment of 
time,—to breathe the fresh air,—to get 
some water; she scarcely knew what. 

She went to the kitchen and drew 
some water at thesink. Semantha, who 
was coming home from the widow Mea- 
cham’s, had stopped at the wood-shed 
door to speak to Lysander, the hired man. 

“ Didn’t you see ’em, you fool ?” said 
Semantha, whose language was apt to be 
plain. 

“Well, I couldn’t help seein’ Saul Es- 


tabrook, bein’ I kerried him over ‘long - 


o’ Gilman, an’ I see Melindy Battles; 
but I don’t know as I see ’em a-kissin’ 
of one t’other. I don’t take account of 
them doin’s like women-folks; but it 
ain’t nowise onlikely that they did,” an- 
swered Lysander’s drawling voice. 

Patty’s hand was unsteady: the glass 
that she held fell and was shattered to 
pieces. Semantha hurried in. Patty 
seized her by the arm: 

“Semantha, Andrew Holt is in the 
sitting-room. He—he wants to marry 
me. I think I shall. It seems the 
only way. He will protect us from 
everything.” 

“ Pertect you from everything! But, 
good land! who'll pertect you from An- 
drew Holt ?” exclaimed Semantha. “TI 
wonder if he and some other folks hev 
been hatchin’ this up between ’em, or if 
he’s a-tryin’ to get the start of some 
other folks,” she murmured, soéto voce. 
(Mr. Ezra Pennell was always “some 
other folks” in Semantha’s vocabulary.) 
“You pore shorn lamb! I guess there’s 
somebody to look after you, if your 





brother has gone away.” And, setting 
Patty aside, as if she were a child, 
Semantha strode into the sitting-room. 
“Mr. Holt, your house is afire!” she 
cried. 

Mr. Holt sprang up and seized his 
hat. His possessions were very dear to 
his heart, and he had left his spinster 
sister, who kept house for him, alone 
in the house. There was no reason to 
suspect Semantha of any guile: she 
was noted for her downright honesty. 

Patty was close behind. 

‘“‘Semantha, you take too much upon 
yourself,” she said, trying hard to as- 
sume the air of command suited to a 
mistress. And then she broke down, 
and laughed hysterically. ‘Oh, Se- 
mantha, is he gone ?” 

“Like a streak of lightnin’,” said 
Semantha, with a grim chuckle. 

“ But what ever put it into your head 
to tell such a story ?” 

“ Somebody’s got to hev a head for 
emergencies,” said Semantha. “TI don't 
know as ’twasa story. Somebody was 
hollerin’ fire as I come up the hill from 
widder Meacham’s. I can’t say ’twa’n’t 
‘his house. Anyhow, he’d better be to 
home than walkin’ up an’ down seekin’ 
whom he may devour. Now, Patty 
Pennell, I've got rid of him for you this 
time, but you'll hev to take the busi- 
ness into your own hands next time. 
An’ you jest remember this, there ain’t 
but one person in all creation that An- 
drew Holt loves an’ wants to pertect, an’ 
that person is Andrew Holt. When it 
comes to lovin’ an’ pertectin’ the sixty- 
acre wood-lot that the railroad folks. 
want to lay their track across an’ set 
the deepot on, an’ that’s goin’ to be the: 
heart of the town one of these days, I 
ruther guess he’s equal to that. Kind 
of queer, bein’ he’s known you so many 
years, that his lovin’ spell never came on 
till there was talk of the railroad: now, 
ain’t it ?” 

‘“‘Semantha, I think you are very: 
unjust. Andrew Holt knows that we- 
cannot even cut a stick of wood on the: 
land for almost twenty years. If the 
railroad is laid there, it will be of very 
little benefit to me.” 
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“Humph! If Andrew Holt had the 
doin’s of it, he’d find a way to get money 
out of it fast enough. He's smart 
enough to pick a flaw in any will that 
ever was made yit.” 

“Tt’s a very hard world to live in, 
Semantha,” said Patty drearily. 

“Tt ain't no world to be lopsy in, an’ 
that’s a fact. But it has its good 
pints; an’, anyhow, it’s the best one 
I’ve seen, so fur,” said Semantha cheer- 
fully. ‘An’ I wouldn’t believe that 
Saul Estabrook was courtin’ Melindy 
Battles—not if I see it with my own 
eyes.” 

“T don’t know that it concerns us if 
he is,” said Patty, with dignity. 

“Qh, no, nothin’ to us. I only jest 
got to thinkin’. If he takes good care 
of Gilman, it’s all we care.” 

And Semantha bustled about, shutting 
up the house for the night, while Patty 
stole off to bed and dreamed that the 
year 1900 had come without bringing 
a gray hair or a wrinkle, and that An- 
drew Holt had eloped with Melinda 
Battles. It was very sad to awake and 
find this delightful state of things only 
a dream. 

That afternoon brought Andrew Holt, 
laden with gratitude to Semantha for her 
timely warning. The fire had been in 
a street behind his house, and some dis- 
tance away, but the wind had been in the 
right direction to carry the sparks to his 
roof, and for some time his house had 
been in great danger. Semantha, who 
had gone to the door and received the 
gratitude at first hand, looked him 
straight in the face, in utter silence; 
but she could not discover in his nar- 
rowing gray eyes any trace of suspi- 
cion. 

But when she informed him that 
Patty had a headache and could not see 
him, his eyes narrowed still more, and 
Semantha encountered a swift spark 
from them which gave her intense satis- 
faction. 

“‘ He knows well enough, an’ he need- 
n’t pertend,” she soliloquized in the pri- 
vacy of the kitchen. “ Not that it makes 
any difference, so long as it give him his 
come-upance anyhow. But I never was 
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one that loved to fight the devil under- 
handed, though sometimes I’m drove to 
it.” 
Mr. Andrew Holt had recourse to his 
pen, and sent Patty a long letter, in 
which he discoursed eloquently of his 
“passion and pain,” of the “ depths of 
devotion of which he was capable,” and 
of Patty’s “lonely and precarious po- 
sition.” 

Patty sent him an unwavering “no” 
for answer. She had had time for re- 
flection, and wondered how she could 
ever have felt so desperate as to be 
tempted to marry Andrew Holt. 

He took his rejection very meekly, 
begging to be regarded as a friend, and 
called on Patty very often on Sunday 
evenings, regardless of Semantha’s 
scowls. He was very agreeable, too, 
Patty insisted, apparently forgetting al- 
together his matrimonial overtures, and 
he offered her sage counsel about her 


affairs in a friendly spirit. Semantha 


sniffed: it was only in emergencies that 
she felt called upon to do more. An- 
drew Holt did not remove the impres- 
sion from Patty’s mind that he took a 
despairing view of Gilman’s health, and 
he certainly did suggest that such devo- 
tion to her grandfather's memory as was 
shown by adhering to the conditions of 
a will which might so easily be broken, 
thereby lifting them from struggling 
poverty and miserable care to shining 


affluence, was, to say the least, a charm- » 


ing folly. He admired the devotion, 
the strong family feeling, for which the 
Pennells had always been noted, but 
poverty and care were wearing: “ bright 
heads might be laid low and the property 
fall into strangers’ hands when the year 
1900 came round.” He waxed so pa- 
thetic over this view of the case that he 
brought tears to his own eyes and an- 
swering ones to Patty’s. 

“He didn’t happen to mention that 
if the will was broke, now, the proputty 
would go to the nateral heirs,—half to 
you and Gilman, bein’ your father’s 
heirs, an’ half to your uncle Ezry,—did 
he ?” asked Semantha, when Patty con- 
fided to her these touching remarks of 
Andrew Holt. “I wonder, now, how 
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much your uncle Ezry pays him for ad- 
visin’ his niece ?” 

‘“‘Semantha, you were always hard, 
but you are growing positively wicked. 
You mistrust and misjudge everybody, 
and you make me feel as if I hadn’t a 
friend in the world,” cried Patty, almost 
in tears. . 

“T’ve lived a consid’able spell in the 
world, an’ I hain’t never found a better 
friend than my own common sense,” 
said Semantha. “ Hitchin’ horses ag’in 
with some other folks, is he? or on his 
own hook? It’s hard to tell,” she so- 
liloquized grimly, after Patty had left 
her. “ Well, somebody has got to hev 
a backbone.” 

Gilman’s letters did not tend to revive 
Patty’s drooping spirits. He tried to 
write cheerfully, but the effort was ap- 
parent. He was very weak,—but that 
was from the fatigue of the journey, he 
wrote for weeks after he arrived; and 
his cough was worse,—but that was 
caused by the constant variations of tem- 
perature, to which he should become ac- 
customed in time. He was fretted by 


being a burden upon Saul Estabrook,— 


Saul, who was a better fellow even than 
they had ever realized, and was as ten- 
der and thoughtful of him as a woman, 
—“as you or Semantha would be,” 
wrote Gilman. “But I never saw a 
fellow so determined to make money, 
and of course I’m a hinderance to him. 
I think, between you and me, Patty, 
that the reason he’s so wild for a for- 
—- is partly that he wants to get mar- 
ried.” 

Then he was engaged to Melinda 
Battles. Gilman would be likely to 
know. Patty forbade her heart to flut- 
ter, set her teeth tightly together, and 
quoted to herself Semantha’s oft-repeat- 
ed maxim that “ this wa’n’t no world to 
be lopsy in.” For the rest, Gilman's 
letters were devoted to directions to Ly- 
sander concerning the farming opera- 
tions. Gilman thought he was a farmer ; 
but that opinion was not generally 
concurred in by his friends and neigh- 
bors. The townspeople were inclined to 
regard Gilman as “kind of flighty, and 
not good for much.” 
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Lysander understood farming, but for 
several years misfortunes had befallen 
the crops. 

This summer, on which large hopes 
had been built, proved even worse than 
the others. There was, first, a long 
drought, which blighted the crops, and, 
after it was too late to be of much 
avail, came a long season of rain, which 
brought Lysander's old enemy the rheu- 
matism to the front. When the yearly 
taxes were due there was no money to pay 
them, and those of the year before were 
still unpaid. Some of the selectmen 
urged that the land should be sold for 
the taxes, but others, who were friends 
of Patty’s father, opposed it for at least 
another year. Uncle Ezra was a select- 
man, and he did not vote either way. 
Lyman’s share of the taxes was always 
promptly paid. Some people wondered 
that Ezra Pennell did not come to the 
assistance of his nephew and niece and 
pay the taxes; but those who under- 
stood him best said that “he knew what 
he was about too well for that.” While 
the matter was still being talked over in 
town councils, Uncle Ezra renewed an 
offer that he had made a year before to 
buy Gilman and Patty’s share of their 
grandfather's estate. 

“T am not one to be turned from my 
dooty because my kindness has been met 
with ingratitood,” said Uncle Ezra, ar- 
ranging his stiff black stock, as he had a 
habit of doing when he applauded his 
own virtue. He was a lean and dark 
little man, with a furrowed face and 
thin lips. Semantha declared that he 
always reminded her of the wicked 
uncle in “The Babes in the Wood.” 
“It would be a crying disgrace to have 
my father’s land sold for taxes; and, 
although it will be to my disadvantage 
to withdraw so much money from my 
business just now, I will give you fifteen 
thousand dollars in cash for your share 
of the estate, exclusive of this house, 
with the garden and orchard.” 

Fifteen thousand dollars! Gilman 
might go to Florida, or abroad, since it 
was evident that Colorado did not agree 
with him. That might save his life. 
All the burden of anxiety and dread 
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would be lifted. Patty was tempted for 
a moment. 

“But Gilman would never consent,” 
she said. ‘And, Uncle Ezra, people 
say that it is worth a great deal more 
than that. If the railroad crosses the 
woodland lot at the corner—” 

“The railroad won't cross it,” said 
Uncle Ezra sharply. “It will go across 
Caleb Plummer’s meadow, and the sta- 
tion is going to be set down there in the 
hollow: it’s about decided. And, any- 
way, what difference would it make? 
No profit can be made out of the land 
for twenty years; and before that we 
shall all be in our graves, very likely. 
This is the way my kindness is met,— 
by the insinuation that I have selfish 
motives.” 

“Gilman would object,” said Patty 
faintly. She could not tell her uncle 
that she suspected him of intending to 
break the conditions of the will. She 
was not even sure that she did suspect 
him,—he seemed very honest, — but 
other people did. 

“Gilman's objections be hanged !” 
cried Uncle Ezra, jumping up and 
bringing his fist down on the table,—the 
first manifestation of temper of which 
Patty had ever known him to be guilty, 
and which astonished her very much. 
“He hasn’t a grain of sense or judg- 
ment, and you know it as well as I. 
Besides, it is of no use to try to dis- 
guise from ourselves that he is not long 
for this world. It might be done with- 
out his ever knowing it.” . 

He had touched the wrong chord 
now. When it came to family affection, 
Patty was strong. She stood very erect 
and pale. 

“T certainly shall not deceive my 
brother ; and I decline your offer alto- 
gether,” she said. 

“‘The consequences be on your head ! 
I shall never lift a finger to keep you 
out of the poor-house,” cried Uncle 
Ezra, going off in a rage. 

And Patty broke down and cried as 
she thought of the consequences. 

They were not, however, immediately 
disastrous. It was decided that the town 
would wait another year for its taxes. 





And close upon that good news came a 
cheering letter from Gilman. His health 
was better; and, although “ups and 
downs was the nature of his disease,” 
as Semantha said, yet Patty always felt 
sure when he had an “up” that he 
would recover. 

“T haven't felt so strong for a year,” 
he wrote ; “and I think it does agree 
with me here. But this cattle-business 
isn’t going to pay as it promised to, and 
we're going to push on to the diggings. 
I suppose you'll be horrified to hear 
this, and think that roughing it among 
the mines will kill me; but sicker fel- 
lows than I have been cured by it. 
Saul has gone on ahead : he’s been bound 
to go for a good while. He works and 
plans as if he were possessed ; and yet 
he says he cares but little about money 
for himself. Do you know what tt 
means? He’s got hold of a claim that 
he thinks is going to pan out a lot of 
silver. Iam to haveashareinit. The 
name of the mine—if it turns out to be 
a mine at all, which seems to be a little 
uncertain as yet—is the Best Trump. I 
suppose Semantha will think that sounds 
wicked ; but she ought to hear some of 
the names.” 

“ Do you know what it means?” 
Patty forgot even about the mine in 
thinking of those mysterious words. It 
really seemed as if Gilman meant to 
imply that Saul’s proceedings had some 
reference to her. At all events, it- was 
possible to understand it so; and Gilman 
would be likely to know. Patty’s heart 
grew actually light, for the first time in 
months. She almost forgot that there 
was such a person as Melinda Battles. 

Semantha on her grim old knees that 
night prayed hard for the success of the 
Best Trump. 

_ After that no letters came for a long 
time. At last came a brief note from 
Saul, saying that Gilman had taken cold 
soon after they reached the diggings and 
been seriously ill, but was better. He 
felt some doubts whether Gilman could 
endure the rough life of the mining- 
camps; but he (Gilman) had no doubts, 
and would not hear of coming home. 

Letters began to come again from 
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Gilman, but at long intervals: they were 
always more or less encouraging as to 
his health, but very discouraging con- 
cerning the financial situation. Not 
only was the weather unfavorable, but 
they could not raise the large amount of 
money necessary to work the wine. 

So the winter dragged away, and An- 
drew Holt continued his friendly devo- 
tion, and Uncle Ezra got over his anger 
and even half apologized for it, and was so 
kind that Patty had a struggle to cling 
to the distrust of him which many peo- 
ple advised. 

With the opening of spring the rail- 
road company, which, after the manner 
of railroad companies, regarded the wills 
of neither the dead nor the living, pro- 
ceeded to cut a way for its tracks. The 
woodland lot was near enough to the 
house for faint echoes of the chopping 
to reach the ears of the inmates. To 
Patty it seemed like sacrilege: she felt 
as if Grandpa Pennell must hear it and 
be uneasy under his tall monument in 
the cemetery, only a stone’s-throw away. 
Semantha stuffed cotton into her ears 
out of respect to Grandpa Pennell’s will, 
but in her heart she exulted. It was 
making the property more valuable. 
That spot was going to be the heart of 
the town. Something besides a railroad 
might have the right to disregard dead 
men’s directions and pay handsomely 
for it. 

Summer had com. again,—a backward 
summer, with but little promise for the 
crops. Patty had insisted upon sending 
all the money received from the railroad 
company to Gilman, and Semantha had 
remonstrated but mildly. What could 
she say, when Gilman was suffering, per- 
haps dying, for want of it? for his short 
and infrequent letters showed plainly that 
he was in great trouble. The mine had 
evidently proved a failure: it was never 
mentioned. ‘Summers were hard upon 
him,’—that was all he said about his 
health. There was one rapturously 
grateful line in acknowledgment of the 
money : it showed his great need and 
suffering, and sent Patty’s spirits down 
to the lowest ebb. 

In August the letters ceased entirely. 





Patty wrote and wrote, without avail. 
The constant anxicty told so severely 
upon her nervous system that Semantha 
began to fear for her reason,— poor 
Semantha! whose own strength was 
sorely tried in those dreary days. Uncle 
Ezra was the kindest, the most solicitous, 
of uncles. 

“Some folks is thinkin’ that Lyman 
will be the sole heir before long. An’ 
mebbe he will be,—the Lord knows,” 
said Semantha to Lysander, with a bit- 
ter groan. 

One morning Uncle Ezra came up 
with a more than usually doleful counte- 
nance. There was a certain haste and 
excitement in his manner, which did not 
escape Semantha’s keen eyes. - 

“He means mischief to-day, an’ it’s 
my belief he'll fetch it to pass. He's 
got her all worked up, so ’t shes jest 
like molasses-candy in his hands. This 
is an emergency,—I feel it in my bones, 
—an’ I'm all floppy, an’ can’t think of 
nothin’ sensible to do.” 

The murmur of voices in the next 
room went on, and Semantha fancied 
she could hear the scratching of a pen. 
She rushed distractedly to the door and 
called Lysander. 

Uncle Ezra had “worked Patty 
up” to the determination to sacrifice 
the property to save Gilman’s life. 
Joe Corson, one of the village boys, 
had come home from Colorado, he told 
her, and he had seen Gilman, who was 
at the point of death. Destitution and 
discouragement were killing him. He 
had a share in a mine, which might be 
profitable if he had money to work it. 
If Patty would sign the‘deed convey- 
ing the property to him (Uncle Ezra), 
he would start for Colorado at once. He 
would risk the chance of obtaining Gil- 
man’s signature. It would be life and 
fortune to Gilman. 

“ You mustn’t distrust me, Patty, my 
child,” he said affectionately. “If I 
could lend you, if I could give you, the 
money, I would do it gladly; but you 
know as well as I that Lyman will never 
make his way in the world. For his 
sake I must take care of the little I 


| have.” 
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Patty took the pen in her trembling 
fingers. After all, it was but little to do, 
for the deed would be worthless without 
Gilman’s signature. And if he were dead, 
what would property or anything matter 
to her? Just then there came an ex- 
plosion, a crash, that seemed to Patty 
like the coming together of heaven and 
earth. The pen dropped from her 
fingers, and she fell fainting. 

Semantha came rushing in, and raised 
her head. Even before Patty came to 
herself, Semantha glanced keenly at the 
unsigned papers and at the old man’s 
face, which looked livid, and at his 
trembling hands. 

“La! you wa'n’t scairt, was you?” 
she said. ‘I jest set Lysander to try 
to hit a lean old ravenous crow that’s 
been a-pesterin’ an’ tryin’ to rob us, 
with his musket. It dooz make con- 
sid’able of a noise, that old musket.” 

“Directly under a window was a 
strange place to fire it,” said Uncle 
Ezra. 

“ Folks dooz do strange things,’’ said 
Semantha calmly, with a glance at the 
papers. © 

There was an angry gleam in Uncle 
Ezra’s eyes, but he said calmly and with 
great dignity, “I shall go, now: my 
nerves have received quite a shock. I 
shall return this afternoon, when my 
niece will, I hope, be better able to at- 
tend to business.” 

Semantha got Patty up-stairs, and 
laid her tenderly upon her bed. The 
long tension of her nerves and the sud- 
den shock had worn her out. She took 
the soothing mixture that Semantha 
gave her, and’ fell asleep like a child. 

“T don’t know what the Lord's a- 
thinkin’ of, to leave a pore little creatur’ 
like her, born without no backbone, at 
the mercy of such an old scoundrel as 
that,—reckonin’ on Gilman’s bein’ dead, 


an’ thinkin’ he’s goin’ to rob her of | 


everything ; an’ me with somethin’ 
flown to my head, so ’t I couldn’t think 
of nothin’ to do but to make a noise 
with that old musket. It’s a wonder of 
mercies that I didn’t kill her. But he 
was scairt! and his apple-cart was up- 
set for that time, anyhow.” And Se- 
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mantha indulged in a chuckle, though 
her heart was still very heavy. 

Patty slept late into the afternoon. 
A happy, bubbling bird-song came from 
the tree that nodded against the win- 
dow. A gentle breeze brought sweet 
scents. 

Semantha came in with a cheerful 
face. ‘‘Simpkins’s boy’s comin’ up the 
lane with a telegram : that’s good news, 
I'll be bound. I feel it in my bones,” 
she said. 

“Qh, Semantha, Gilman is dead!” 
cried Patty, and stood, looking like a 
ghost, in her white wrapper, and cling- 
ing to the door for support. 

But Semantha rushed to meet the 
telegraph-boy, without stopping to listen 
to her moans. 

“Dead folks don’t telegraph, —not 
that ever I heard of !” she cried, waving 
the telegram joyfully. She had opened 
it and seen Gilman’s name at the end. 
She put it into Patty’s trembling hands: 


“Best Trump has beaten game. Been 
awful pull; too anxious to write. Twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars apiece. Year 
1900 has come. Am hearty as a buck. 
Saul has been working for you. I’ve 
known it all along. Give him the wel- 
come he deserves. Home next week. 

“ GILMAN.” 


Patty and Semantha wept for joy in 
each other’s arms. 

“ But, land sakes!” ejaculated Seman- 
tha suddenly, wiping her eyes, and look- 
ing out of the window, “the Old Herry 
got into Paradise, an’ there comes your 
uncle Ezry up the garden-walk this 
blessed minute, and Andrew Holt with 
him. He thinks he’s goin’ to hev them 
papers all tight an’ fast now.” 

.“Semantha, I’m sure you misjudge 
him. He will be glad.” And Patty 
flew, on the wings of her new joy, to 
meet her visitors. 

“© Pore—lamb !’”” exclaimed Semantha, 
remembering herself, and omitting the 
“ shorn.” 

Patty flourished the telegram in Uncle 
Ezra’s face, and then, remembering all 
there was in it, withdrew it with sur- 
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prising suddenness, and exclaimed, “ Oh, |. 


Uncle Ezra, Gilman has made twenty- 
five thousand dollars! It’s as good as if 
the year 1900 had come,—and better! 
Wouldn’t grandpa be glad? and ought- 
n't we all to be proud? And he’s well, 
and coming home next week.” 

Uncle Ezra certainly could not truth- 
fully be said to look proud. 

“ Gilman made twenty-five thousand 
dollars!” he said slowly, with an accent 
of doubt. 

“Out of a mine. I always knew Gil- 
man was awfully smart. The mine is 
the Best Trump: isn’t it a sweet name?” 

Uncle Ezra had recovered himself. 
“It’s a remarkable providence,” he said. 
“It relieves you from your difficulties, 
and makes unnecessary the aid which I 
was willing to render you.” And ina dig- 
nified manner he walked out at the door. 





Andrew Holt lingered, and seized 
both Patty’s hands in his. ‘ You can- 
not suspect me of seeking you for 
mercenary motives, Patty,’ he said 
earnestly, “because you know how 
long—” 

“T don’t suspect you of anything. It 
isn’t easy for me to suspect people, and 
you have been very kind. But I’m 
going to marry—somebody else.” 

And then Patty almost dissolved in 
blushes, remembering that that some- 
body else had not yet asked her. 

While this delicate interview was 
taking place, Semantha was calling after 
Uncle Ezra, who was walking with great 
deliberation toward the gate, ‘“ We've 
shot that ravenous old crow that was 
a-pesterin’ us. I thought mebbe you'd 
like to know.” 

Sopuie Swett. 
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Ox the Fourth of July, 1870, not a 
fire-cracker was heard in Rome. 
The American artists gave a club-din- 
ner, at which Buchanan Read, then fast 
failing in health, recited verses which 
he had composed ia honor of the day. 
For the rest, things were dull, the 
weather having given unmistakable 
signs of the languid Southern summer's 
advent, and foreigners having conse- 
quently fled northward. The (icumen- 
ical Council continued to drag its slow 
length along at the Vatican palace, and 
the newspaper-correspondents, of whom 
I was one, were at their wits’ end to re- 
port something certain in regard to its 
probable results. The sessions were 
secret, and nothing of the slightest im- 
portance was allowed to leak out. 
Bishops were as plentiful as black- 
berries, and about as uninteresting ; 
archbishops went about the Corso with 
sealed mouths; and even interviewing 
cardinals was a losing business. Cardinal 
Antonelli talked around the compass in 





order to avoid matters connected with 
the Council (of which he was the fac- 
totum), covering his evasions with an 
extra-thick crust of politeness. Some 
of the scribes, in disgust at the pros- 
pect, shook the Eternal City’s dust off 
their feet, and left. For my part, 
having received instructions to look 
after the Council from beginning to end, 
I was compelled to remain as close as 
possible under the eaves of the grim 
Vatican. After bidding the departing 
squad adieu at the ramshackle railway- 
station, I saw stretching out before me 
a long, scorching summer in the feverish 
vicole, and did not for an instant im- 
agine that I, too, should soon be cross- 
ing the cool Alps in the line of duty. 
But scarcely had I reached home from 
the station when this telegram from New 
York was placed in my hands: “Go to 
Berlin and follow the army.” No dream 
of a war had entered any one’s head at 
Rome, and at the first glance I was at a 
loss to understand the meaning of this 
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missive. The Hohenzollern candidacy 
for the Spanish throne had been a news- 
paper theme at Paris, but no one re- 
garded this little incident as a probable 
cause of war between France and Ger- 
many. However, it was very clear that 
the sender of the message believed in 
such a result, and, as the telegram was 
imperative, I immediately prepared to 
leave Rome,—which was not a very dis- 
agreeable thing to do with the ther- 
memeter in the nincties and the prelates 
so persistently dumb. Cannon at least 
would talk above a whisper, when they 
should once begin to speak. 

As there was still room for doubt, I 
concluded to pass, on the way to Berlin, 
by Paris, to see if the outlook there was 
really on the side of war. Paris wore its 
ordinary aspect, and, as there was appar- 
ently every likelihood that the new “ que- 
relle allemande” would be patched up, I 
decided to stop over on the Boulevards 
a few days, there being certainly no need 
of hurrying to “ follow the army” from 
Berlin. Truth to speak, indeed, Paris 
was gayer than ever. “Their Majesties” 
were frequently seen in public, the 
theatres and singing-cafés were in full 
blast, much sumptuous carousing went 
on within-doors and in the open-air gar- 
dens, the café-restaurants were jammed 
and overflowing with customers planted 
around their beer and absinthe outside 
on the side-walks, and there was much 
driving and galloping to the Bois de 
Boulogne, an endless stream of highly- 
dressed paraders in the Champs Elysées, 
—in short, all the roar and rush and 
guzzle of the sensual life which distin- 
guished the Second Empire, then at its 
climax and imperceptibly tottering on 
the brink of ruin. The spectacle was 
outwardly brilliant, though underneath 
were visible weakness and corruption. 

One evening with a friend I went to 
the ‘“‘Grand Imperial” Opera, then in 
the Rue Lepelletier, to see “Guillaume 
Tell,” and, at its close, on going out of 
the building we found an unusual com- 
motion in the street. Suddenly, when 
we struck the Boulevard des Italiens, we 
were almost knocked down by.a rushing 
throng bellowing the cry, “A Berlin! 
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@ Berlin! a Berlin!” Hastening to ask 
its meaning of a cabman, seated on the 
box of his vehicle brought to a stand-still, 
and who seemed to be the only orderly, 
silent person present, he replied, “ How, 
monsieur does not know? The emperor 
has declared war against Prussia!” 
War was not a thundering surprise, but 
the suddenness of the declaration was. 
It was time to go to Berlin, but not too 
late, as a big battle could scarcely be 
fought ere a traveller could get to the 
banks of the Spree. To carry the news 
to the Berliners appeared a rather good 
credential, and, besides, a valuable point 
had been gained through posting my- 
self in regard to the spirit and prepara- 
tions in France. The next morning by 
daylight the newsboys were scurrying to 
and fro with great loads of the “ Figaro” 
and the “Gaulois,” and these gossipy 
sheets went off quicker than they ever 
did before, as in them were printed in 
large type the imperial declaration, 
Eile Ollivier’s speech about going into 
the struggle with “a light heart,” and 
Thiers’s solemn warning not to go into 
it at all. 

There was no possibility of reaching 
Berlin over a straight line, as the through 
route was blocked, the chemin de fer de 
l’ Est passing over the forbidden ground 
between Metz and Strasburg, which 
Bazaine had already occupied. A cir- 
cuitous route had perforce to be taken, 
and it lengthened the distance very un- 
comfortably. From the Lyons station 
our train made a bee-line to Dijon, when 
it turned a sharp angle and led up by 
way of Culoz to Geneva. As we sped 
along, wherever the eye glanced it passed 
in review soldiers treading the dusty 
highways, camped in wayside fields, 
gliding by on cattle-van trucks, all jolly 
and hurrahing with the usual Gallic en- 
thusiasm, confident of victory, not har- 
boring a suspicion of defeat. Peasants 
in picturesque costumes and well-kept 
burghers flocked at the stations to salute 
the heroes of the hour and cheer their 
stomachs with wine and food. As a 
mass the countrymen, too, were elated. 
“Yes, yes; we are going to pay off 
Messieurs les Prussiens the old scores of 
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Waterloo,” they said ; and Napoleon and 
his marshals were just the men to do 
the job nicely, added these trusting good 
folks. Only a few mothers, sisters, wives, 
and sweethearts, with saddened counte- 
nances and tearful eyes, were inter- 
spersed amidst the joyful crowds; only 
a few old knowing ones shook their 
heads distrustfully. All the observa- 
tions and cross-questionings of the peo- 
ple, their talk and their behavior, pointed 
undeniably to the fact that the senti- 
ment of France was for war. Such 
was the prestige of the empire at this 
moment,—a prestige believed in also 
everywhere outside of France, save in 
Germany. The Paris journalists were 
exuberant. Edmond About in his jour- 
neyings got as far as “un pied en 
Prusse” in his first letter to the “ Jour- 
nal des Débats,”—a very witty letter 
and copied with zest. The fussy mar- 
shals were puffed up on the basis of 
their Crimean, Italian, and Mexican 
laurels. Canrobert in particular had 
grown into a regular traineur de sabre, 
but later showed himself to be of no 
account whatever in stopping the huge 
gaps that were made. Verily France, 
like her foolish minister, was going to 
battle with a “light heart.” On step- 
ping off her soil into sober Switzerland, 
one left behind piles of ready-made vic- 
tories, in which Gauls were all on top, 
Germans all flat in the dust,—a stere- 
opticon flash mistaken for a picture done 
in oil-colors. The country was making 
the most of this fine crop of delusions, 
enjoying glory, fat eating and drinking, 
while they were to be had so cheaply. 
A few more days, and the newspaper- 
correspondent, following the trail of 
eight hundred thousand German war- 
riors, was to encounter a hard time in 
putting his hand on a chicken-bone to 
pick out of all the cuisines, or a bottle 
of sour wine to drink out of all the cel- 
lars, in this same rejoicing land. 
Switzerland was, of course, free for 
traffic, but on its German border the 
difficulty of moving on in a straight 
line was renewed, and the only road to 
Berlin was a roundabout one, after a 
zigzag design. The very first step on 





the soil of the Fatherland made the 
visitor aware that it was stirred to its 
inmost depths. To the already-cemented 
political unity were hourly succeeding 
the practical military preparations in the 
still nominally separated principalities. 
The people bore themselves very stead- 
ily and earnestly, exhibiting not a bit of 
the noisy demonstrations I had just wit- 
nessed in France, neither any misgivings 
nor doubts as to their purposes and pros- 
pects. Their enthusiasm was inward, 
and there was method in their madness, 
as they went about chatting teir loud, 
harsh language, doing what they had to 
do with their accustomed thoroughness, 
from drinking a glass of beer to starting 
off a train load of troops. It was one vast 
camp-ground : soldiers were everywhere, 
and, to the serious drawback of my im- 
mediate purpose, squarely monopolizing 
the railway service. It was curious to 
watch the troop-trains: they would no 
sooner stop at a station than the men 
would hop out, stand in line, march to 
a table previously prepared, eat, march 
back, every one taking his place without 
confusion at the word of command, when 
off they would go again. I had to avail 
myself of trains at unscheduled hours, 
or whenever they could be caught. 
From Augsburg, the first halt, I suc- 
ceeded in getting dropped down in old 
Nuremberg, which, however interest- 
ing its quaintness might have been at 
any other time, appeared to me just 
then quite a provoking place, for I was 
in no mood to study the pure Gothic, 
to admire narrow streets with peaked- 
gabled houses, or to inspect masterpieces 
in the toy line. But, tied down at the 
little station-hotel, with no trains until 
“further notice,” there was no better 
way of waiting than to do the sights 
in company with a party of Americans 
previously placed in the same “ fix,” 
and who, without pressing engagements, 
were disposed to take the most philo- 
sophic view of the situation. They 
bought knick-knacks to carry home, and 
I got a Nuremberg trunk,—not alto- 
gether as a curiosity, since the one I 
had started with had been crushed by a 
cannon-wheel on the truck where, in an 
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unlucky moment of haste to get on, I 
had pitched it. At length our party 
were enabled to leave the famous toy- 
market behind, and were compelled to 
go to Prague, for strategic reasons, 
though we had no other particular busi- 
ness there. Prague being in the peace- 
ful Austrian dominions, we were with- 
out any delay transferred in omnibuses 
from station to station, and again -head- 
ed for our destination, according to the 
next necessary obliquity in angling for- 
ward. Blocked at Nordlingen, we killed 
the moments in a big restauration-hall, 
‘where numbers of people drank beer and 
crammed food in the vicinity of huge 
earthen stoves, the sight of which sug- 
gested an uncomfortable idea of the very 
hard winters ruling in the locality. On 
taking the train once more, we had our 
anxieties lest we should be only start- 
ing to be put down somewhere in Russia ; 
but, as luck favored us, we did not go 
any farther Russiaward than Gorlitz, 
whence, turning sharp round, we were 
steered through the sandy, barren plain 
surrounding Berlin, and finally landed 
on its rough, cobble-stone pavement. 
The Prussian capital at that time was 
much the worse off for the lack of the 
population, wealth, and improvements it 
has since gained: it was very much more 
provincial and old-fogyish, dingier and 
dirtier. What struck me at first glance 
in this cherished abode of militarism was 
the scarcity in the streets of soldiers and 
officers. Where was the abundant mili- 
tary element without which the place 
had no reason for being? The answer 
was simple: watching on the Rhine. 
Only a relatively small garrison were at 
home, and so Unter den Linden was 
ornamented at rare intervals with high 
officers and tall grenadiers. The hotel 
at which I stopped was near the royal 
palace, and on the very day of my ar- 
rival the king drove to its portals in a 
small cab to call on a petty independent 
prince. Descending from the driver's 
box, the royal footman opened the door 
of the cab, when out sprang his majesty 
with seventy-three summers on his head 
and tripped up the hotel steps as nimbly 
as a young man would have done. On 





catching sight of his august sovereign, 
the hotel-keeper and his employees sent 
through the corridors a ringing cry of 
“The king!’ whereupon guests and 
waiters ranged themselves against the 
walls in a highly respectful attitude as 
he passed along to pay his visit; which 
ceremony over, he departed as simply as 
he had come. He was in full uniform, 
including spurs, for, one of his cardinal 
doctrines being that the uniform goes 
far toward making the soldier, neither 
in peace nor in war did anybody except 
the inmates of the palace ever see his 
majesty of Prussia outside of a uniform. 
Furthermore, he seemed to be in the 
best of spirits, not at all apprehensive in 
regard to the impending conflict, and 
physically robust enough to bear the fa- 
tigue of another great campaign. . 

As my aim was to “ follow the army,” 
I lost no time in calling at the Foreign 
Office, the entrance to which in Wilhelm- 
strasse was guarded by two enormous 
stone lions, to request the requisite per- 
mission of Bismarck. I might as well 
have called on the king himself. Word 
was brought out to me that the chancel- 
lor was “ busily engaged ;” and I readily 
believed it, having indeed expected to 
hear as much, though furnished with an 
introduction from our historian minister : 
the additional information, however, that 
the military authorities declined to grant 
passes for the field was disappointing. 
Prussian success was not to be jeoparded 
through the possibly injurious tittle-tattle 
of a newspaper, foreign or domestic. 
There was nothing to be done but to 
follow the -king to the Rhine and trust 
to luck for getting through the lines. 

Having learned that his majesty would 
start for the field on the day on which 
his proclamation of war should be given 
out, and being thus insured against his 
taking “French leave,” as it were, I 
made my mind easy. My hotel was 
comfortable, though its ways were pe- 
culiar and required to be fathomed. 
Among the guests were several Ameri- 
can tourists, whose company contributed 
toward relieving the tediousness of wait- 
ing for the proclamation. Our fable- 
d@’héte was bountifully supplied,—a trifle 
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too well supplied with the native dishes 
to suit our foreign tastes. French and 
German cooking were plainly at war 
upon our table, and it was easy to per- 
ceive that the latter proposed to snatch 
the ascendency by fair means or foul. 
Outlandish courses were handed round 
by irreproachable waiters in white ties 
and dress-coats. Pickles, sauerkraut, 
and sauces of a national composition 
were allowed to go the rounds a dozen 
times in the intervals of soup, fish, and 
roasts. The beds, strangely shaped and 
furnished, were another peculiar fea- 
ture. Midsummer as it was, every 
bed was covered with an immense sack 
of geese-feathers, apparently several bar- 
relfuls, and over a yard high. I found 
some consolation in reflecting that no 
worse couches could fall to my lot in 
France, where the Berliners had already 
determined the war should be waged. 

The 31st of July came, and the 
proclamation was launched. LEvery- 
thing had been provided for, every 
movement calculated, and consequently 
all went quietly at the last moment: 
the popular rejoicing in front of the 
palace took place, the king and his suite 
took supper and then drove to the train, 
which left for Cologne at the set min- 
ute. I witnessed the departure, and, 
as further proceedings in Berlin could 
neither interest nor detain me, I got my- 
self booked for a seat in the next train, 
which was to start a couple of hours 
later. It was pleasant to get out of 
tedious Berlin and to be swiftly rolling 
forward to view the grand affray between 
two armies monopolizing the world’s 
attention as no two armies ever did be- 
fore, whose exploits, already being so 
minutely chronicled by telegraph and 
newspaper, were to furnish such a full 
budget for history. 

In the king’s wake and on his service, 
the train in which I had a seat ran 
quickly through to Cologne, despite all 
obstacles, even the puissant troop-trains 
having to yield the right of way. Slow- 
ly gliding by Essen, Herr Krupp’s estab- 
lishment and some of his big guns were 
passed in review, specimens of the kind 
that had numerously preceded us in the 





direction of the Rhine. Some English- 
men craned their necks out of the car 
windows in order to catch a glimpse of 
Krupp himself, in waiting for the royal 
trains. At Cologne we tarried not, for 
the king had advanced to establish his 
headquarters at Mayence, as near as pos- 
sible to the French frontier: so on past 
Diisseldorf, Bonn, Coblentz, the little 
train.darted to Mayence. 

“ Where are the royal headquarters ?” 
was the first query on arriving there. 

“ His majesty has gone to France.” 

Vain the attempt to follow: I had no 
German pass, only an American pass- 
port. News had already arrived of the 
first combat, and, as it was communi- 
cated to the officers and men unloaded 
from each freshly-arriving train, their 
eyes fairly sparkled at the idea of first 
blood for the Fatherland. A fine spec- 
tacle was the crossing of the Rhine at 
this point, by means of pontoon bridges, 
of the artillery corps which was about 
to be so ably handled on the fields of 
beautiful France: battery after battery, 
in perfect trim, with its complement of 
showily-arrayed cannoneers, wearing the 
spiked helmet, guns and helmets daz- 
zling under the sunlight, in a length- 
ened line, solid and ponderous, passed to 
the front eagerly, yet ever calmly and 
smoothly. 

Mayence was, after all, the seat of 
headquarters—for correspondents with- 
out passes, unable to budge a foot far- 
ther. Several famous newspapers were 
represented at an accidental meeting be- 
fore a hotel door in-the middle of the 
street. The situation, however, was even 
too blue to be discussed, and so each 
correspondent straggled off in secret 
search for some lucky happening or 
skilful scheme by which to break 
through the impassable military cor- 
don. An English colleague proposed 
that he and I should hoist ourselves on 
the first supply-train going forward. 
This we did, but did not go many miles 
on it before we were under the neces- 
sity of taking to our feet in order to carry 
out the plan we had conceived, which 
was to strike across country for Worms, 
with a view of entering France from the 
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Strasburg side. Our entrance in the 
old city of Lutheran fame was greeted 
by a flock of hissing geese, apparently 
the only inhabitants in the solitary, 
grass-grown streets, though, after much 
hunting, we engaged a vehicle in which 
to push on to the nearest railway-station, 
whence trains ran to Carlsruhe, the 
capital of the duchy of Baden, and 
hence enjoying the proud privilege of a 
war department. In an interview we 
explained to his excellency the Herr 
Kriegsminister, a very benevolent old 
gentleman, our absolute need of passes 
for the benefit of American and Eng- 
lish readers. He expressed fears that 
his authority would not be adequately 
recognized within the lines; but, upon 
our hastening to assure him that we 
would run that risk, the coveted docu- 
ments were given to us. This was a 
godsend: we had something German 
to go on, a footing at least on the thea- 
tre, and we felt very grateful to the 
grand duchy for its having. continued 
to exist as an independent power up 
to that late day. Of course we might 
rely on whatever hospitalities the Baden 
troops could afford to offer,—as in fact 
they afterward were offered,—but what 
would those terrible Prussians say about 
the good Kriegsminister’s sign-manual 
and seal? Without an instant’s delay 
we took carriage for the nearest point on 
the Rhine, and were successful in pass- 
ing the sentinel, who was earnestly watch- 
ing its blue water, as if he would rather 
die than see a Frenchman wash his feet 
in it, and setting foot on French soil, 
inside the operating military lines, free 
to roam at will until estopped. A cheer- 
ing sign that we had at last reached the 
seat of war was our frequent encounter 
with regiments of stately Uhlans,—the 
same Uhlans that later scoured France 
and in mere trotting squads captured 
village after village at the word of com- 
mand. 

Our permits were grudgingly recog- 
nized: anyway, we were bound to go 
through the campaign, and, like the 
other campaigners, had to make the 
most of everything. Trials had to be 
borne in the great battle for news, — 





small scraps forwarded when more valu- 
able material was wanting,—and here and 
there pleasant oases intervened amidst 
the hurly-burly of the struggle. Over 
the first battered and strewn field of 
Weissenburg, on to Worth, on to be- 
sieged Strasburg, on to Gravelotte, then 
to Sedan, next before Paris,—all well- 
told battles, now in the keeping of his- 
tory. Correspondents were kept pretty 
busy in meeting the exigencies of this 
remarkably lively, expeditious series of 
battles. Accident sometimes awarded 
the palm to this one or that; and most 
noteworthy of such accidents was that 
which enabled the representative of a 
London journal to announce the victory 
of Sedan and Napoleon’s capture through 
his casually taking up the notion to go in 
person to the Brussels telegraph-office, 
where he found his news at first regard- 
ed as a hoax, so sudden and amazing did 
it seem to the slow Belgian mind. After 
this, rather than trust to the uncertain 
field-post or telegraph, it was not a rare 
practice for the correspondent to hie in 
person to the frontier with his own mail, 
at times carried as far as London. These 
trips back into civilized life were-very 
agreeable breathing -spells, though as 
brief as could be. Returning from 
London on one occasion, I endeavored 
to re-enter German-France by the short- 
est way to get to Paris, and ran down 
in a train from Belgium to Méziéres, a 
fortified town very near Sedan, then 
holding out against the invaders, whence 
exit into the latter’s lines was found 
to be impossible. I went to the chicf 
hotel and- sat down to dinner at the 
table-d’héte, which was attended only 
by the officers of the garrison, who 
freely chatted about the prospects and 
resources of the place, though, unavoid- 
ably listening, I might have borne their 
conversation into their enemy’s camp, 
whither I was bound. This negligence 
was, after all, not so amazing to me, as 
I was fully aware of the demoralization 
in the French army, or rather remnants 
of an army. After the dinner was over, 
I took it as a bit of good fortune that I 
was able to leave that fortress by the 
same train that had brought me into it 
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and to get back free into Belgium. Two 
days later I stood behind the German 
sharpshooters, as, flat on some knoll or 
tufted eminence, they keenly peered at 
the fortifications around Paris. The 
siege had been going on a day and 
night. 

By this time the king had taken pos- 
session of a fine chateau at Ferriéres, a 
village in the immediate vicinity of 
Paris, and there during two weeks he 
rested after his sharp experiences across 
the invaded country, somewhat fatiguing 
to him, though he had ‘travelled as a 
conquering king. The chateau was a 
royal abode, removed from all noise and 
turmoil, in the midst of* an extensive 
park, surrounded by shady trees and 
an abundance of flowers. The “grand 
staff” offices were opened for business 
in the precincts. Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Von Podbielski, no longer offering 
any objections to the freest range of 
publicity, called in irregular passes and 
issued a uniform and unlimited permit 
to all foreign correspondents duly ac- 
credited. Here Moltke could be seen re- 
posing on grassy plots, and Bismarck, 
when not giving audiences to Jules 
Favre and other diplomatic negotiators, 
was to be met exploring the many paths 
of the artificial garden. When it was 
considered a safe proceeding, the king 
drove in his landau (the same used from 
the Rhine) to Versailles, where royal 
headquarters were definitively fixed un- 
til Paris capitulated and peace was made. 
The Versaillese received him with sor- 
rowful hearts: the few who stood on 
the principal avenue looked askance as 
he entered the Prefecture gate, police- 
men and soldiers being too thick for any 
more open demonstration in the cause of 
patriotism. 

Now a hard and unhappy lot set in 
for the poor villagers. Crowded out of 
house and home by the military billet- 
ing system, pinched for the necessaries of 
life, they fed on delusive hopes of vic- 
tory which their still glowing patriotism 
led them to believe in to the very last. 
The soldiers soon consumed the local 
stock of supplies of all sorts: toward 
the end, pins, needles, candles, tea, 

Vou IX. N.8.—39 





sugar, coffee, wine, etc., were not to 
be had at any price, for there was no 
possibility of restocking from without. 
Other towns and villages had had their 
all devoured by similar swarms of Teu- 
tons, and could not be drawn upon for 
relief. The railways were not running, 
the exception being a single through- 
line to Germany, kept open exclusively 
for military purposes; and thus the 
larger part of France was effectually cut 
off from the world, enclosed within an 
iron wall of bayonets. Meanwhile, even 
among the courtly Versaillese the con- 
ventionalities and niceties of society were 
set at defiance, and military rudeness 
seemed to be the cue of all. The bar- 
bers, chirping of wild rumors, continued 
to keep open shop, for many officers 
liked a daily shave; but the restaurants 
and stores were emptied at an early day. 
Several cafés were allowed to import, for 
the special accommodation of princes 
and officials, beer, which was what the 
warriors craved at every step and rarely 
or never came across: the stock on hand 
at the arrival went off even more brisk- 
ly than the champagne in the widow 
Clicquot’s cellars at Rheims when the 
Uhlans fell upon it. 

Versailles was afflicted with a dearth, 
but. royal headquarters were well sup- 
plied, and “ headquarters” comprised a 
good many bodies,—big bodies and no- 
bodies,—much scattered from street to 
street,—King and Crown Prince at the 
Prefecture Palace, Bismarck, Moltke, 
and other chiefs in separate private 
lodgings, hosts of officers quartered in 
the Hétel des Reservoirs, where the 
correspondents were permitted to dwell 
on paying cash. This hotel achieved 
quite a reputation during the siege. 
The proprietor was from the outset 
taken in hand by the “grand staff,” 
and informed that he might run the 
hotel on his own account, provided he 
would agree to keep it up on a first- 
class peace footing as to luxuries and 
charge only peace prices. This he 
agreed to do, kept his promises strictly, 
and came out the gainer of a consider- 
able fortune, which peace times in the 
deserted village would never have yielded 
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him. Being under military supervision 
and serving a class of customers who 
would not be trifled with, never was a 
hotel-keeper more attentive and accom- 
modating to his guests. Nothing lacked: 
where the game, fish, meats, vegetables, 
fruits, etc., came from was a mystery, 
yet one had only to order and they were 
forthcoming on the table. The best of 
champagne was charged only three dol- 
lars a bottle, Bordeaux fifty cents ; other 
wines, even of the fanciest kinds, bore 
their old regular prices; and there was 
plenty of candles and wood to burn, 
—two articles that always, in peace 
or war, are dear in Continental hotels, 
as all American travellers know. <A 
basket of wood at sixty cents and a 
candle at twenty cents were furnished 
with promptness and despatch by the 
obliging waiters, who probably never 
before in all their lives yot such. lavish 
tips. The guests were exceedingly free 
in their expenditure, and their number 
was always au grand complet. From 
hard duty on the lines officers were 
brought to the hotel and treated by the 
gilded sprigs of the extensive German 
nobility who were in attendance without 
having any special duties to perform. 
Table-Uhéte and restaurant were lo- 
cated in a large salle-d-manger, in 
which, at meal-time, the rattle of knives 
and forks, the jingle of glasses, the loud, 
guttural talking, the hearty, boisterous 
laughing or occasional victorious hurrah, 
the brilliant uniforms, the rushing gar- 
gons, constituted a picture, if the word 
be admissible, of sound and sight not 
easily to be forgotten. The correspond- 
ents, in civilian attire, were so many ink- 
blots, but were confessedly necessary : 
even the princes said so, and were grate- 
ful for having the grand army’s deeds 
impressed on a curious world. During 
the five months of his sojourn at Ver- 
sailles, Moltke took dinner regularly at 
the table-d'héte. At six o'clock sharp 
his tall, erect figure, a cloak over his 
shoulders, would appear, and he would 
walk the whole length of the room to 
his seat, princes, generals, and all rising 
in turn as he passed, bowing, to do the 
honors to the real commander-in-chief. 


Eating slowly and sparingly, he con- 
versed little with those seated near him, 
but seemed to enjoy listening to the dis- 
tinguished coterie in his corner. After 
an hour at table, he rose, and departed 
as ceremoniously as he had entered, with 
the same honors heartily paid him by all 
present. Evidently he took pleasure in 
coming to dinner at the hotel, where his 
modest, .dignified demeanor made him 
quite a popular hero. As head of the 
staff, his attendance had a good discipli- 
nary effect. The salle-d-manger never 
had the benefit of receiving Bismarck, 
who was too busy with his diplomacy, 
and who could never have put up 
with the code of military punctilios so 
firmly established by the field-marshal. 
Two men of ways as different as their 
looks. Bismarck carried away from his 
lodgings to Berlin the table on which 
peace was signed by him and Thiers. 
Moltke carried nothing away from his, 
except what he had brought; but he 
carried every shred of that, to a button. 

The winter of the siege was a very 
severe one. The Seine was frozen over 
during the coldest spell, snow-falls were 
frequent, and when a thaw set in’ the 
turnpikes were frightfully cut up by the 
continuous passage of heavy artillery 
and wagons. In December I made a 
tour southward, when Prince Frederick 
Charles’s army advanced against Gen- 
eral Chanzy. The route from Ver- 
sailles to Orleans appeared very melan- 
choly as I drove over it ia a two-horse 
dilapidated hack specially hired for the 
trip. The patriotic driver was in hopes 
that the free-shooters would capture and 
deliver us from “the cursed Prussians,” 
a species of “delivery” that would have 
entirely thwarted my purpose of going 
to Orleans. The road was lined with 
picturesque old windmills, some station- 
ary, others whirling their long arms, 
and near by were flocks of crows en- 
deavoring to pick up a scanty living. 
At one or two points where there had 
been skirmishes the corpses of French 
* soldiers lay in various attitudes just as 
they had been shot. General Stehle, 
the prince’s chief of staff, gave me 





special facilities to report the capture of 
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Orleans, as I had brought him a letter 
from the Prussian ambassador at Lon- 
don, informing him that I had been 
instrumental in rectifying, by letter to 
the London “ Times,” certain erroneous 
statements put forth in a proclamation 
of Bourbaki. against the Germans. 
When we got into the town the military 
took possession of all deserted houses ; 
and these were numerous, as many citi- 
zens had fled to Tours and other cities 
of the South. I was allotted quarters 
in an apartment filled with books and 
pamphlets belonging to a professor ab- 
sent on service as a volunteer on the 
ramparts at Paris. Every room in the 
house was packed with soldiers, yet none 
of them intruded on my privacy, they 
themselves having chalked my corre- 
spondentship on the door, with the com- 
mand, “No noise hereabout.” They 
respected the king’s pass, as all were in- 
telligent fellows, who could not only read 
and write, but many of whom could 
speak French and English very well. 
Strong, stoutly built, eating ravenously, 
and drinking all they could get, these 
“high privates” throughout the arm 

always had an intelligent look and be- 
haved in the most orderly manner. It 
was amusing to see squads of the bluff 
Teutons bartering with the garrulous 
old market-women in the square, under 
the shadow of Joan of Arc’s statue, 
the “‘ Maid” festooned with huge icicles 
and presenting a more than ordinarily 
fantastic appearance. The cold was in- 
tense, the Loire being ridged with ice- 
blocks telescoped against the piers of 
the bridge. The raw French levies, ut- 
terly prostrated by the capture, gave 
little or no trouble to the invaders, who 
settled down to the pleasant task of pass- 
ing as merry a Christmas as possible 


under disagreeable circumstances. A 


number of Christmas-trees were put up 
by the soldiers in their rooms, the odd- 
est things being tied to the branches, 
—old shoes, slippers, great loaves of 
bread, bits of colored paper, bayonets, 
bottles (empty), the whole illuminated 
by odds and ends of candles ransacked 
from the neighborhood. Then they sang 
in chorus around the trecs, drank wine, 





and shook the floors with heavy dancing. 

Never, perhaps, were victorious vete- 
rans so gleeful and contented with so 

slender a feast; but then the Christ- 

mas-trees represented family and home. 

Dr. Sims’s ambulance-corps, composed of 
young American and English doctors, 

was stationed near the commissariat, and 

honored the day with a plum-pudding, 

which they shared with the correspond- 

ents who were in the town. 

Making the rounds of Paris to watch 
the movements and progress of the be- 
siegers constituted the most arduous of 
the duties to be performed by the cor- 
respondents at royal headquarters. <A 
sortie of the Parisians set all astir in 
the race to report results. But gener- 
ally the business of the siege was voted 
intensely dull, and a decided disinclina- 
tion prevailed to sallying forth from 
Versailles, through cold and mud, in 
the useless attempt to pick up news- 
items. This duty, however, was gone 
through with zeal by the more enter- 
prising, among whom may be cited Ar- 
chibald Forbes, for the London “ Daily 
News.” Russell, of the “ Times,” 
resting on his Crimean fame, preferred 
the more quiet part of getting his 
information from complacent courtiers, 
leaving to his colleagues Captains Brack- 
enbury and Hozier the field of action. 
English papers were represented far in 
excess of the American: several of the 
latter being content with duplication 
of the English despatches and reports, 
the number of American correspondents 
was extremely limited. Besides Colonel 
Duff, who wore a very useful American 
uniform in virtue of having been on 
General Grant’s staff, and the present 
writer, there was no special American 
correspondent, excepting Home, the spir- 
itualist, who was allowed a pass on 
behalf of a California paper, which evi- 
dently had a wholly spiritual existence, 
judging from his efforts toward mate- 
rializing news for it. Lord Adair and 
Kingston, in their own airy, easy way, 
reported for the London “ Telegraph.” 
Holt White acted very efficiently for 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette” and the “ New 
York Tribune.” Armat, for the Man- 
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chester “ Guardian,” and Chamberlayne, 
for the London “ Echo,” were thorough 
free-lances, who occasionally passed un- 
der the yoke of military repression, the 
second gentleman on the day of his 
arrival having been marched through 
the streets between two muskets for 
contempt of the laws of ancient and 
modern warfare. Versailles was a fine 
field for the illustrators of the London 
“ News” and “Graphic.” Sydney Hall, 
representing the latter, was especially 
fortunate in securing the “points of 
view” at Orleans, and afterward around 
Paris, from bombarded ruins and va- 
cated chateaux, from fortified heights 
and river-banks. The artists’ excur- 
sions after the picturesque were pleasant 
picnics, attended by quite a bevy of 
idling correspondents; and frequently on 
these occasions the king pounced down 
on us, and appeared seriously puzzled at 
discovering such a black-coated assem- 
blage in his lines. On our being infor- 
mally presented to him in our official 
capacities, he would speak a few friendly 
words to each and go his way. 

Constant passing over the country 


within the circuit of the military opera- 
tions gave mea very intimate and ex- 


tensive acquaintance with it. Never 
had I looked forward to seeing France 
so thoroughly, to visiting so many 
towns, villages, and hamlets the very 
existence of which was unknown to 
me as a tourist on the beaten track. 
The exacting process of news-gathering 
in this war-time proved to me very 
clearly what a meagre way of seeing a 
country is the mere rushing over it by 
rail. I had been to villages pretty and 
ugly, and found them all the worse for 
the wear and tear of war, many utterly 
dilapidated and deserted save by some 
faithful cat. I had travelled in all 
manner of ways,—on foot, on horse- 
back, by vehicles, by boats, and, -on 
very short breaks, occasionally by steam. 
It was very difficult to get horses, which 
were confiscated by both armies. The 
farmers were unwilling to part at any 
price with the few that had been left 
them. For the most part, those that could 
be hired were sorry steeds, the peasants 
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demanding extraordinary pay for short 
distances and the slightest services, on 
the score that the Prussians would ill- 
treat or rob them. Of course no sort of 
weather could be a set-back to the para- 
mount object of getting the news. Cor- 
respondents, drivers, and beasts had 
now and then to camp out and sleep on 
the ground without shelter and without 
food, under stress of accidents, such as 
the breaking of wheels, the ailing of 
overdriven horses, or the absence of a 
village with marketable stores in the 
place where it once stood. 

The end came at last, and, well satis- 
fied to have gone through a memorable 
campaign, correspondents and soldiers 
were not sorry to greet its close and be 
set free. Peace was in such agreeable 
contrast to the severe experiences un- 
dergone that its realization required a 
few days’ revolving. I had seen the 
king proclaimed Emperor, and the unity 
of Germany gained on the battle-field, 


thanks to Moltke’s strategy, so greatly 


favored by French lack of generalship. 
And, when all was over, as. we looked 
around we beheld the vanquished in a 
pitiable plight. However, it was not 
long before they recovered somewhat of 
their usual good spirits, and then what 
they seemed to complain of most bit- 
terly, above the loss of territory and 
money, was that the Germans on leaving 
carried off so many French clocks. But, 
in truth, was there ever a war on the 
face of the earth in which the con- 
querors did not carry home some relics 
to. tell the tale? Ah, those clocks, not 
yet forgotten! It is the little things 
that sometimes fret most,—the pin-stick- 
ings setting at defiance all rules of fair 
play. 

Looking back at those days in 
France, the scenes and events passed 
through reappear before me vividly and 
pleasantly. Truly, war leaves an indelible 
impress, in comparison with which the 
routine of long-stretching peace is but 
faintly traced. Peace, and again I was 
at Rome. The Pope had been de- 
clared infallible, the Council had van- 
ished. 

FREDERICK STONE DANIEL. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


* AN ESCAPE. 


= morning to the bridge under 

the Donna Aurora’s windows there 
came a man who set up a temporary 
table, on which was displayed an im- 
mense roasted pumpkin. With a prac- 
tised hand and a long knife he cut this 
fruit up into even squares and spread 
them out on the board, all the while 
calling, “ Zucca! Zucca! Buo-o-o-na!” 
If the taste of his ware had equalled 
the color,—a mellow “old-gold” in a 
brown crust,—it would have been, as he 
said, “‘ buo-o-o-na !” indeed. 

Now and then, when he had sold a 
few of these squares, at a soldo each, to 
the poor people about, and his trade 
languished, he would stand gazing fix- 
edly for a moment at what remained, 
then raise both hands in Oriental style 
and exclaim ecstatically, as if to himself, 
“ Oh, che bel genere di zucca !” 

Aurora had sometimes amused and 
instructed herself by watching this 
man and his customers, familiarizing 
herself so with the Venetian speech,— 
that soft, toothless Italian that to the 
unaccustomed ear sounds as inarticu- 
late as the murmur of an infant. She 
liked to hear the sweet laughter and 
gentle salutation and farewell of those 
voices which had never had to strain 
themselves to be heard above the rat- 
tling of wheels and the trampling of 
beasts of burden, and to see the clap- 
ping wooden sandals and trim hose, 
red, white, and blue. 

On the morning after Count Fantini’s 
visit she observed a new face among the 
pumpkin-buyers. It came before the 
others, and remained when they were all 
gone away and even the itinerant seller 
was crying his wares far up the Riva. A 
poor woman, slatternly and swarthy, 
she stood alone on the lower step of the 
bridge, and looked, now up, now down 
the Riva, and from time to time turned 





for a brief instant to glance out over the 
Lagoon. 

Standing hidden in her curtain, while 
she hesitated whether to call the gon- 
dolier and go out or not, Aurora soon 
perceived that this woman was watching 
the house and her window. The wan- 
dering glances were absent, the face 
wearing the peculiar look of one who, 
while staring straight forward, strains 
his eyes to take in something beside 
him. The glances over the Lagoon 
were absolutely unseeing, but the glance 
that returned was alert and searching. 

“Let me see if some one has set a 
spy upon me,” thought Aurora. “ It 
could only be Fantini.” 

Watching her opportunity when the 
woman had turned away for a moment, 
she leaned out quickly and made a sign 
to Piero. There was scarcely time to do 
so before the spying eyes were again 
sweeping her window and the land- and 
water-doors of the house with their 
sharp scrutiny. . 

A lady issued from the house at that 
moment and hurried up the Riva. She 
was tall and slight, dressed and veiled in 
black, and carried her parasol so low as 
to hide her face. By a casual observer 
she might be taken for Aurora. 

The woman on the bridge started 
eagerly forward to look at her, and in 
that moment Piero brought his gondola 
round under the bridge and reached the 
steps, where he was hidden by a pro- 
jecting railing. 

As Aurora opened the canal-door she 
saw that the spy had returned to her 
post; but, as if afraid that her hasty 
movement had betrayed her, she was 
now gazing fixedly over the Lagoon, 
with her back to the house. 


Closing the door softly behind her, 
Aurora stepped down into the gondola 
and murmured her order almost in a 
whisper, “Go inside, and turn to the 


left. Go toward the Laguna Morta. I 
will tell you more presently.” 
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She had come out to provoke pursuit, 
if it were meant for her; but then an 
instinctive desire to escape had made her 
prevent the gondolier’s speaking. 

Piero had backed his gondola in, ex- 
pecting to go outward, the rio not being 
wide enough to turn in. He had there- 
fore to back up to the next crossing, 
which gave Aurora a full, unobstructed 
view of the bridge. The woman still 
stood there, and, the railing of the en- 
trance having hidden their starting, she 
had not seen them. She looked at the 
door, visible above the railing, and 
found it closed, looked at the window 
above and saw the curtain down, then 
turned her back for a moment. 

But, though Aurora had prevented 
the gondolier’s speaking to her, she 
could not prevent his giving the loud 
warning “ Ah! Eu!” to any possible 
approaching gondola, when they reached 
the turn into the next canal. 

At that sound the woman on the 
bridge turned suddenly and saw them. 
After one keen look to make sure of 
their identity, she went to the top of 
the bridge, threw her arms up over her 
head with a sleepy yawn as she looked 
after them, then with a slow, lounging 
step went off up the Riva. 

“Go back instantly, Piero!” ex- 
claimed his passenger. ‘ Make haste! 
Go down the Lagoon, close to the Riva, 
but ready to turn at a word.” 

The man sent his gondola forward 
like an arrow, shot under the bridge, 
and ran alongside the Riva just in time 
for Aurora to see Count Fantini come 
out of a house there. As he and the 
woman passed each other, both slack- 
ened their pace, and, while looking in 
another direction, evidently exchanged 
a word. Then the count hurried on 
toward the bridge. 

The gondolier heard a long-drawn 
scornful “Ah!” from his passenger. 
Then she turned to him. 

‘“‘ You see that tall man on the bridge, 
Piero,—the one who looked up the 
canal we have come from. Follow him. 
Keep him in sight, but don't attract his 
notice.” 

Swift and silent, the gondolier obeyed. 








He perceived now what was going on. 
Skimming dexterously in and out among 
the barks and ships, he kept the hurry- 
ing figure close in sight. 

The count was in such haste, indeed, 
as to have quite forgotten his usual air 
of elegant ennui. He hurried on ata 
headlong pace, stretching his neck over 
the mole in search of a gondola, and 
when he found one sprang down into it 
with more speed than grace. His order 
was given with lively gestures, and he 
continued gesticulating and talking to 
the gondolier when they had pushed 
away from the mole and were moving 
with all possible haste toward the bridge 
above the one next Aurora’s windows. 

Piero laughed. 

“The signore will not find madami- 
gella on that track,” he said. 

Aurora considered a moment. Piero 
was honest, and he adored her. She 
might trust him a little. It was, in fact, 
necessary that she should trust him. 
“You observed it all?” she asked. 

An emphatic “ Si, signora !” answered 
her. 

“ Well, whenever I am out with you, 
give me warning if you sce that man, or 
if any one seems to be following us. Do 
you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, madamigella. Leave all 
to me. I know who are spies in Venice, 
and no one can look at you twice with- 
out my being aware.” 

“ And now I will go home,” she said. 

Piero was as good as his word, and 
the count gave him plenty to tell. He 
met them at every turn, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a chance acquaint- 
ance, and always with that mocking, 
significant smile which needed no words 
to make it an insult. She ceased going 
out alone, and, since she could not have 
company, almost ceased going out at all. 
If she went to church, he was there. If 
she knelt before the altar, she could not 
forget that his hateful face was behind 
her. Only when she had company did 
he keep out of sight. 

A fortnight had passed in this way, 
when one day, as she was returning 
home with Mrs. Wilder, her gondola 
crossed a covered one in which sat Mr. 
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Edward Churchill, with Count Fantini 
beside him. 

Her heart contracted with a sudden 
pain at the sight. “TI shall have to 
leave Venicé,” she thought despairingly. 
“ He will not only torment me himself, 
but speak against me to others. And 
who is there to defend me?” 

Entering her room with a heavy 
heart, she saw a letter lying white on 
the green table-cover, and caught it up 
eagerly. A letter may at any time be a 
providence, and this bore Mrs. Lindsay’s 
handwriting. 

“The most wonderful change of plan, 
dear,” her friend wrote. ‘Instead of 
returning at once to America, we have 
concluded to remain in Italy till next 
summer, and till a certain domestic 
event shall have taken place. My doc- 
tor does not wish me to take an ocean- 
voyage now, as I suffer much from sea- 
sickness. Moreover, we are coming to 
winter in Venice,-—are you pleased ?— 
and we expect you to live with us: will 
you? The house will be large enough 
for you to hold your royal court in, for 
we are to have -Palazzo Pesaro. The 
noble owner, who never goes there, has 
offered it to me most cordially, and says 
that I may stay a year if I like. So, 
a bientét, my dear: I shall be with you 
in a few days. My husband is delighted 
to have you with us. He is planning 
the most thorough investigation of the 
story and stones of Venice, and occu- 
pies himself at this moment in sending 
despatches to the four winds to collect 
all the books that were ever written 
about the Bride of the Sea. It pleases 
me, for I want him to be amused. Be- 
sides, though I do not like antiquities 
myself, I like that others should be in- 
terested in them. They make a good 
background.” 

“ Ah, thank God!” sighed Aurora, 
with a full heart, as she folded the let- 
ter. “Now I am safe!” And in that 
bright prospect the dark image of Count 
Fantini disappeared like a shadow. 

“ How I wish that every one in the 
world were as happy as I am!” she 
murmured, beginning to pace the cham- 
ber. ‘“ How I wish I could make some 
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one happy! I shall live magnificently, 
and others will want the necessaries of 
life. What I would scarcely touch with 
my shoe would be to them a feast. 
What can I give? I can change my 
ten per cent. for charity to fifteen; but 
that will help so few. I have only 
words to give, and. words may touch the 
hearts of those who have more power 
than I. I will write a poem and call it 
Lazarus.” 

She paused in her promenade, and, 
standing there motionless, called up be- 
fore her mind the scene she wished to 
describe, and sketched it audibly. 

“A  banqueting-hall in a palace; 
drapery around the open columns, and 
a garden visible between, with a -faint 
breeze, birds, and a fountain. A marble 
floor, and marble walls that reflect like 
mirrors. A great arch that leads out to 
an open court and stair. A table spread 
with wines and fruits and glittering with 

late. 

“Ts all ready? All is ready. 

“Ts there a speck on fruit, a mote in 
wine, a grain of dust, or a rose-leaf, even, 
fallen on the damask cloth? 

“The fruit has been guarded from 
the flower, every sunbeam tempered to 
its needs, and no wind allowed to touch 
it but a nursing, rocking breeze; the 
wine is strained till it is clearer than the 
jewels of the East; and a snow-flake on 


' the damask were a stain. 


“ Does the music wait their coming ? 

“‘ Every player holds his breath above 
the string or key, and the leader listens 
with his bd@ton raised. At the first ad- 
vancing murmur, the rustle and the 
laughter, all the perfumed air will turn 
into a song. 

‘“‘ But—what darkens on the glisten- 
ing marble wall? What shadow grows 
within the mirrored arch ? 

“ A vision of a man with outstretched 
hand, quivering, dim, gigantic, clothed 
with rags. How he dominates my 
splendor with his woe! Motionless, yet 
quivering, he stands, with the keen, 
voracious quiver of a flame. 

“© Lazarus, untombed, destroy me 
not! Round the pillars of my joy let 


not thy despairing prayers clasp their 
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strength and bring swift judgment on 
my head. 

“© awful poverty! poison of all ills 
extracted and condensed, charity and 
faith corroding, till even hope becomes 
a leper and love’s heart strikes with 
every beat a thorn! O thou shadow of 
the beggar at my gate !—’tis the hell 
that man has made makes thee quiver 
on the wall, as its gnawing flame de- 
vours thee, flesh and soul. 

“ But one steadfast point I see in the 
tremor and the dark. ’Tis the steadfast 
eyes of Christ, looking through thine at 
me.” 

Stopping in her walk, Aurora seated 
herself hurriedly at the writing-table and 
noted down her thoughts. “O sweet 
my native language,” she said, “ re- 
member ’twas the poets made thee, and 
serve me well.” 

Now and then she paused in writing, 
passed an unsteady hand across her fore- 
head, pushed her hair back, drew it for- 
ward, pushed it back again, brushed 
imaginary cobwebs from her face, all 
unconscious of what she did. Now and 
then she rose to pace her chamber, 
paused, and stood wringing her hands 
slowly, walked again; always in motion, 
always with sparkling eyes which saw 
nothing of what was humanly visible 
around them, and with lips compressed. 
The tips of her fingers were cold, the 
color in her cheeks crimson. She 
writhed softly and ceaselessly, like a 
young pythoness on her tripod. 

At last the hands grew quiet and laid 
the pen aside. The writer looked about 
her. “Why—I am in Venice,” she 
said, and rose and stretched herself up 
and out, and drew a deep breath, as if 
she had been cramped. “And here 
you are too, my Lazarus, in bozzetto. 
God give you a good carving out.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A FAREWELL. 


Count Fantini knew all Aurora's 
movements, who her friends were, and 
who were in the habit of seeing her 





often, and he succeeded in meeting sev- 
eral persons who knew her. He visited 
the gunboat stationed opposite her win- 
dows, and in a casual way gave the 
young fenente an impression that he 
need not hold her in too great reverence. 
But the person he most desired to meet 
was Mr. Churchill, and in this his efforts 
were repeatedly foiled, that gentleman 
keeping very much to himself. 

“The Englishman is mad about her,” 
one of his informants said. ‘ He rows 
up and down the Lagoon at night, or 
walks the Riva, watching her window. 
One night he got some gondoliers to sing 
barcaruole for her while she listened 
from her balcony. He paid them five 
lire each. He goes there two or three 
times a week, but never sees her alone. 
Once he accompanied her to the Lido. 
Another time he took her and an Ameri- 
can lady who is in the house in his own 
boat down beyond the Lido to the open 
sea. He doesn’t seem to have declared 
himself yet; but he is a flame all ready 
to burst through the smoke.” 

There was no time to be lost. He 
left Aurora at peace one day in order to 
follow closely the track of her admirer, 
and fortune favored him. Mr. Church- 
ill went to the Academy of Fine Arts 
that day. 

Aurora had said to him, “ Have you 
observed Titian’s ‘ Presentation’ at the 
Academy? I fancy that at night, when 
all is still, one might hear what the men 


| and women there are saying,—those who 


are at the foot of the stair. They are 
evidently making very kind remarks 
concerning the little blue-gowned, haloed 
girl half-way up and so eager to reach 
the top. I must go again soon to see it ; 
though I am afraid that the holy child 
will have disappeared into the temple 
long before this, and the people all gone 
home.” 

So he went to study the picture in 
this new light, and Count Fantini fol- 
lowed him. And, as fate would have it, 
the Englishman laid his opera-glass down 
on one of the sofas, and forgot it, and the 
Italian snatched it up and slipped away 
to another hall. 

The next morning a very elegant 
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note, in the Italian style, accompanied 
the glass to its owner, and in the after- 
noon Mr. Churchill called upon the 
count to thank him for his courtesy. 

“T took it up, thinking that it was 
my own,” the count said. “ Otherwise 
I should have left it with the porter. 
When I got home I found that I had 
two glasses, and, as your name was en- 
graved on your own, I took the liberty 
to send it directly to you. And I am 
very glad that I did so, since it has led 
to so very pleasant an acquaintance.” 

It just glanced through Mr. Church- 
ill’s mind that a further acquaintance 
did not necessarily follow from this 
slight exchange of courtesies, but he 
opposed no resistance to the Italian’s 
advances. On the whole, he concluded 
after a half-hour’s conversation, the count 
was a rather interesting man, and he had 
no objection to seeing more of him, and 
even acting as cicerone now and then, 
since this was his first visit to Venice. 

The count explained that he was in 
mourning for his cousin the Duchess of 
Sassovivo, that he had himself’ escaped 
the same fate only by a miracle, and 
that he had taken this journey to relieve 
his mind a little after the shock it had 
sustained,— information which at once 
excited sympathy and defined his social 
position. 

The result of this interview was that 
the next day they went to Torcello to- 
gether; and it was then that Aurora 
first met them. , 

Going up the Grand Canal the next 
day to see the palace which was to be 
her home for the winter, she met them 
again; but her mind was too full and 
her position too secure to allow the in- 
cident to make any impression on her. 
They had been out together, and the 
Englishman had asked to be left at the 
Hotel d’Italie, where he had friends. 
Aurora’s gondola crossed theirs just as 
they were turning toward the hotel, 
which has a little garden, with a landing, 
on the Grand Canal. She passed without 
seeming aware of their presence. But 
the count exclaimed softly, “Oh, Au- 
rora!” and looked after her with an 
amused smile. 





The Englishman blushed and glanced 
into his companion’s face. ‘“ You know 
her ?” he asked. 

The count withdrew his gaze from 
the departing gondola and smoothed his 
moustache with a self-satisfied air. “ Oh, 
yes. She is one of our first poetesses. 
I know her familiarly.” He smiled, and 
added slowly, “ Very familiarly.” 

They had both landed, and were stand- 
ing on the steps outside the garden-fence. 
Mr. Churchill did not remember to be 
surprised that the count hag alighted 
with him without having been invited. 
He was too desirous to leara more, to 
know the meaning of that smile and of 
the “very familiarly,” both of which 
had struck him disagreeably, to say the 
least. There was a new expression in 
the Italian’s face, and his whole manner 
gave a new insight to his character. 

Mr. Churchill was so interested, so 
agitated, even, that he scarcely took 
notice of a gentleman who had come 
out of the hotel, leading a little boy 
by the hand, and who had now come 
close to them on his way to a gondola. 
The Englishman withdrew a step to let 
him pass; but Count Fantini, who was 
standing directly in his path, was look- 
ing toward the water, and did not per- 
ceive him. 

“ You know her familiarly ?” repeated 
Mr. Churchill. 

The count started slightly, as if from 
a revery. “Know Aurora Coronari? 
Why, yes. She was one of my flames. 
We have just been spending the summer 
at the same town.” He laughed slight- 
ly and kept smoothing his moustache. 

The stranger, who had been about to 
request the count to allow him to pass, 
suddenly arrested his steps at sound of 
the name and scanned the speaker 
sharply. He had been very pale, and 
had a certain listlessness of manner; 
but now his brows gathered a frown 
and his cheeks a color. He dropped 
the hand of the child at his side and 
stood listening. 

“You are, perhaps, engaged to the 
lady ?” Mr. Churchill asked, perfectly 
conscious that the new-comer shared his 
wish to draw out whatever the count 
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had to say on the subject, and himself 
conceiving a sudden aversion for his late 
companion. 

“ Engaged to her!” exclaimed the 
Italian, and laughed with an expression 
of intense amusement. “No, signore. 
There are certain ladies whom one never 
thinks of marrying, though they may 
be very agreeable friends.” 

The Englishman did not utter a word, 
but gazed fixedly and sternly at the 
speaker. 

“ You see,” the count went on, with 
his insufferable smile, “those who are 
the most delightful companions in ro- 
mantic adventure are seldom the most 
desirable wives. And, in fact, my pret- 
ty Aurora is not a believer in marriage, 
though, I assure you, she believesin love.” 

The strange gentleman, who for a few 
minutes had been standing as motionless 
as a statue, seemed all at once to be im- 
bued with an electrical life. He made 
a ceremonious, if hasty, inclination to 
the Englishman, accompanied by a mur- 
mured “ With permission,” raised a 
neatly-booted foot, and with a vigorous 
and well-directed kick sent Count Fan- 
tini head-foremost into the canal. 

Turning then with another cere- 
monious bow to the Englishman, he 
said, “I beg your pardon. The fellow 
is a lying, slanderous coward.” 

He stepped with his boy into the 
nearest gondola without a backward 
glance, murmured an order into the ear 
of the gondolier, and they slid away 
from the steps. 

The whole scene passed in a minute. 

‘Papa, is he drowned?” the boy 
asked, looking back. 

“T did not observe,” the gentleman 
replied. 

The boy stood up to see better. 
“No,” he said: “the boatmen have 
pulled him out of the water. He is all 
dripping, and he can hardly stand up. 
Why, papa, he looks like—” 

“There, that will do!” was the hasty 
interruption. ‘Sit down, and say no 
more about him.” 

The boy seated himself, somewhat de- 
pressed, and looked straight ahead. 

“Tsn't it pretty, Tino mio?” his 
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father asked, aware of having grieved 
the child by his severity, and speaking 
now with the utmost tenderness. 

“Yes, papa. But—I wish that 
Erné could see it.” 

D’Rubiera’s pale face grew paler; 
but he said nothing. 

“Tt is like looking at things with sore 
eyes,” the child went on, the tears rising. 
“Tt seems to me that all the pretty 
things I see hurt me now.” 

A sigh was his only answer. 

‘“‘ Where are we going now, papa ?” 

“To see the Donna Aurora, my son,” 
the duke said. 

The child’s face brightened somewhat. 
“Tam glad of that. I like her. She 
lived at the castle with the Signora 
Paula.” 

Silence again. 

‘“‘T wish that she could live with us,” 
the boy went on plaintively. “I wish 
that we could have all that are left close 
together in one house. It’s lonesome. 
There seems to be too much room every- 
where: don’t you think so, papa ?” 

D’Rubiera put his hand out, drew the 
child to the seat beside him, and held 
him close. ' 

He had sent a note to Aurora, asking 
to see her, and in a few minutes they 
were shown into the room where she 
waited for them. She stood in the 
centre of the room, her hands clasped 
together, trying vainly to subdue the 
agitation which this meeting caused her. 
When they appeared, she hastened to- 
ward the duke, gave one glance at his 
worn and pallid face, then turned ab- 
ruptly aside without a word of greeting, 
bent to kiss Robertino on the forehead, 
and burst into tears. 

“Thanks for your sympathy, dear 
contessina,” the duke said; and she 
noted the weary sound of his voice. 
“ And I have to thank you, too, for the 
first poor smile my boy has given me 
since— He was pleased when I said 
that we were coming to see you.— 
Weren't you, Tino?” 

The boy had kissed Aurora’s hand. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘And Erné liked 
you too, Donna Aurora. He used to 
call you |’ Allodola.” 
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His father explained the name: 

“They heard you singing once on 
the terrace, and Erné asked what music 
it was he heard. Roberto answered, ‘ It 
is l’Aurora ;’ but Erné thought he said 
a lark. When the mistake was ex- 
plained to him, he still persisted in call- 
ing you Allodola. It was a happy mis- 
take.” 

“ Dear child!” murmured Aurora. 

“Go and look out, dear,” D’Rubiera 
said to his son. And when the boy had 
left them, he turned to Aurora with a 
sort of passion. ‘I could not stay there 
any longer,” he said. ‘It seemed as 
if the Furies were pursuing me. I am 
going to travel fora while. I am now 
on my way to England. I may go to 
America before returning. Of course I 
cannot take Robertino everywhere; but 
for a while it was impossible to separate 
myself from him. It would have been 
cruel to both. I have a friend in Eng- 
land in whose family I shall leave him 
after a while, to be educated with his 
boys. I think that Roberto will be 
contented there. They have a beautiful 


place in the country. But for myself, 


where can I find rest? It seems to me 
that the blood of my wife and child is 
on my head.” 

“How can you think anything so 
unreasonable ?” exclaimed Aurora, dis- 
tressed. “Grief and all the frightful 
scenes you have witnessed have unset- 
tled your mind.” 

“Perhaps,” he replied. “ But you 
do not know all. And, contessina, I do 
not know all that you have suffered. If 
I could know, it might lessen my miser- 
able self-reproach. I am sure that you 
would gladly help me. Can we not tell 
each other fully and frankly all that has 
happened? Of course we do not wish 
to accuse her. Poor Laura! We can 
have only pity and forgiveness for her 
now. But there is justice. Will you 
not tell me all, and listen to all, and then 
pronounce for me? If you can say that 
I was justified, or even excusable, in 
what I did, you will take one thorn out 
of my heart. For, Aurora, if I had not 
commanded her to go away she might 
still be alive in Sassovivo, and my dear 
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little boy—” He stopped, his lip 
quivering. 

“ Before we make any explanations, 
signor duca,”’ Aurora said seriously, 
“be sure of one thing: there are no 
accidents in God’s providence; and 
none of us can go till we are called.” 

It is not necessary to follow their con- 
versation, which would tell us nothing 
new. All was told and weighed as 
calmly as was possible to them, and 
then all was buried forever with for- 
giveness. 

“T have brought you your keys,” 
D’Rubiera said, changing the subject. 
“Here they are. I went all over the 
castle, and saw to everything, with 
Michele and Marit. But I would not 
leave a guarda-roba. Everything is 
locked, and the gate leading to the 
court-yard is walled up. It is your ° 
porta santa,’—he smiled faintly,— 
“and you will have to open it yourself, 
as the Pope opens the porte sante of 
the basilicas to bring in the great jubilee 
or to give his first benediction to the 
people. I spoke to the bishop of you. 
I told him that if you should choose to 
go back there he ought to see that 
every honor was paid you; and he pro- 
fessed himself anxious that you should 
return.” 

Aurora shook her head slightly. 

“ Of course not at present,” the duke 
went on. “That I can understand. 
Mrs. Lindsay has written me twice. 
Her first letter reached me in Bellmar. 
In her second she mentioned their 
change of plan, and that she expects to 
have you with her in Venice. I am 
very glad. She is a stanch friend, and 
a proper one for you.” 

“Yes; and it was such a relief to 
me!”. Aurora said hastily. “I was 
afraid that—” 

“ You have: seen Fantini,” the duke 
said, when she hesitated. 

“ Yes.” 

“ He has been here ?” 

“ Once.” 

* Tell me what he said.” 

“ He offered me his hand in mar- 
riage,” Aurora said; “and when I re- 
fused him he was insulting. Since then 
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he has spied upon me and followed 
me.” 

“ He will not follow you any more,” 
said D’Rubiera, recollecting with satis- 
faction the castigation he had adminis- 
tered that afternoon. “If not before, I 
’ can assure you that he will leave Venice 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“ And the Signora Paula ?” 

“She will go to him in Florence. 
The house seeds her, and I think that 
she may be comfortable there. Paula 
is a good creature. I would willingly 
help her, and I have told her to let me 
know if she is not contented there. She 
will also keep me informed of his move- 
ments. And you, Donna Aurora, you 
will not leave me in ignorance of your 
fortunes ?” 

“T will always inform you of all you 
may wish to know of my eel 
she said. 

Her eyes were filling with tears in 
spite of her, for he was going. How 
gallant and gay he had been ! how sad 
and broken was he now! In all his 
kind speaking to her there had been 
something mechanical, as if all lively 
emotion in him were paralyzed and his 
very friendship were a sort of indiffer- 


ence. When would she see him again? 


What might not happen to him in these 
far-distant wanderings ? 

He gave her an address and rose to 
go. “ Do not forget,” he said, “ that in 
all and every need you are to appeal 
to me as freely as you would have ap- 
pealed to Cagliostro if he were living. 
Look on me as occupying his place to 
you.” 

“You are so good!” Aurora mur- 
mured faintly. 

“‘ Come, my son,” the father said. 

Aurora stood where they had left 
her, her hand still conscious of the boy’s 
kiss and the father’s farewell clasp. Yet 
she felt chilled. It seemed to her that 
with the wife had died the charm of 
D’Rubiera’s friendship for her. As the 
husband of an unloved wife, a certain 
delicate romance had hovered over his 
intercourse with her; but, free to choose 
from all the earth, when the will to 
choose should wake in him, some fairer 





idol would engross his future and render 
her worthless to him. 

“Qh, Marcantonio Cagliostro, he can- 
not take your place!” she thought 
sadly. ‘Nor yours, my. poor mother! 
Your thrones will remain vacant while I 
live. Yet he is very kind.” 

She went to the window to look out 
at the occupants of the gondola, which 
was at that moment coming out from 
under the bridge. Both the duke and 
his son were looking up. The boy stood 
up, took off his cap, and bowed pro- 
foundly, with a conscientious ceremony. 
The father removed his hat and re- 
mained uncovered for a moment when 
Aurora waved her hand to them. 

With an idea of making her toilet 
harmonize with the circumstances of her 
visitors, she had dressed herself in a dim 
violet color, with only pure white to re- 
lieve the sombre tint, and, as she stood 
between the dark folds of the curtain, 
there was something at once royal and 
mournful in her figure. 

“Tsn’t she pretty, papa?” said the 
boy, as she retired and the curtain fell 
behind her. 

D’Rubiera bit his lip, but did not an- 
swer. 

Wrapped around with grief and ter- 
ror, it might be said that he had been 
only half conscious of Aurora while 
talking with her. Or if for an instant 
some impulse of tenderness had risen in 
his heart, honor had interposed a check. 
Nor honor only ; for he feared her. Her 
“Et tu, Brute!” had not yet ceased to 
be a thorn in his memory. But, look- 
ing at her there waving him a farewell 
which would be for months, he could 
not but feel her loveliness and the re- 
gret of losing sight of her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ON A PEDESTAL. 

As Robertino had said, two of the 
hotel gondoliers fished Count Fantini 
out of the canal and set him on the 
steps again. He was dripping, gasping, 
and furious. He was also despairing, 
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for he ‘knew who his chastiser was. 
“Who was it?’ were the first words 
that had burst from him as his head 
came above water. 

Mr. Churchill looked with interest, if 
with scant sympathy, at the rescue; but 
when his late, companion stood cough- 
ing and crimson on the steps, a mark 
for many eyes, he hesitated a moment 
before addressing him. He also had 
learned that the very prompt and cere- 
monious gentleman who had just left 
him was the husband of Count Fantini’s 
cousin, for whom he was in such deep 
mourning. 

His hesitation was but for a moment. 
If he had felt an interest in knowing 
why the count sneered at Aurora, he 
was equally desirous of learning why 
the duke defended her so fiercely. Be- 
sides, the Signor Clemente was an ob- 
ject to excite compassion. 

“T hope that you are not hurt,” the 
Englishman said to him. “Shall I ac- 
company you home? Here is our gon- 
dola still.” 

“Come!” the count answered, and 
sprang into the gondola. As soon as 


they had left the steps he began to rave, 
foam breaking out over his lips with the 


imprecations. His companion looked 
at him with disgust, almost with fear. 
When he was enraged there was some- 
thing of the serpent in Count Fantini’s 
face. 

“T am shocked and astonished at 
what has happened,” Mr. Churchill 
said, a freezing dignity of manner de- 
priving his words of all sympathetic 
value. ‘I had supposed that you were 
on terms of intimacy and friendship 
with the Duke of Sassovivo, and, as I 
knew before, he has acted as a friend 
to the lady we spoke of ever since he 
came to his title. I also have had for a 
while the honor of being acquainted 
with her, and, I tell you frankly, I do 
not like your manner of speaking of 
her. It is contrary to my own impres- 
sions. I respect her highly. Do you 
wish to make any explanations ?” 

“Oh! you mean to challenge me?” 
exclaimed the count. 

“By no means. There is nothing to 
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justify me in doing so. I should merely 
like to know the truth.” 

“ The duke is her lover, and was so 
before he married: my cousin,” the count 
said, or rather gasped. ‘My cousin 
tried to get her away from the place, 
and begged me to put myself forward 
so that the girl should think that I 
wished to marry her. The duke was 
jealous, and drove his own wife out of 
Sassovivo and got me off to Florence. 
But they talked so about the girl that 
she had to leave. She came here. My 
cousin went to Ischia and was killed, 
and before she is cold in her grave her 
husband comes here to see Aurora.” 

They were at the door of the count’s 
boarding-house, and Mr. Churchill left 
him there and went home full of doubt. 
Aurora had told him her story, and the 
count had told him another. Which 
was the true one ? 

He thought the matter over that 
night, and the next morning he closed 
his apartment and went away to Torcello 
again, leaving no address. He wanted 
time to think, and he wanted to escape 
further complications. He felt that he 
had almost committed himself to Au- 
rora, and that he must either advance 
or retreat when he met her again. There 
was still time for him to retire without 
dishonor, and she would understand. 

‘“‘ What in the world did I say to her 
that last evening when Mrs. Wilder 
was talking with Tom at the other end 
of the boat?” he wondered. “I know 
I was on the point of offering myself. 
It was she who prevented me. I won- 
der if she did it on purpose ?”’ 

He had talked of England to her 
that evening, and described his home 
there as a man describes to a woman the 
home he wishes her to share with him: 
“T think you would like this;’ “I 
wonder if you would like that;” “Do 
you think this or that the better way?” 
He had told her his plans for changing 
and improving here and there, feeling 
an interest:in them which he had never 
felt before. ‘ Violets are your favorite 
flowers. I have heaps of violets. My 
cousin Edith had them planted in a 
great blue circle under a large pine-tree 
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in the park, and they are everywhere 
about the hedges. I might—” He had 
stopped there, blushing slightly. 

And it was then that Aurora had 
spoken in some haste: “ Your cousin 
Kdith? It is a pretty English name. 
Tell me of her.” 

Edith was as far-away a cousin as could 
be called by that title—a poor orphan 
whom his mother had taken when she 
was a child, and who, after her death, 
went to live with the rector’s family. 
He spoke of her with reserve and some 
signs of pain. Poor Edith had betrayed 
only too plainly her love for the son of 
the house. The gentle pride of her 
pallid face when she went out to an- 
other home, sweetly and gravely de- 
clining the brotherly home he offered 
her, still wounded his heart to remem- 
ber. Dear, good girl! He was fond 
of her in a brotherly way. -He even 
admired her, for she was pretty and ac- 
complished. But for love,—he had quite 
other visions of that sweet, romantic 
passion. Poor Edith didn’t even know 


how to dress well. 
“It must be that there is disappoint- 


ed love on one side or the other,” Au- 
rora had thought while listening to the 
brief story he told her. “He wanted 
her to stay, and she insisted on going. 
It is she who loves!” 

Aurora had another reason for be- 
lieving that it was not the gentleman 
who had been disappointed, but she did 
not allow herself to recognize it. She 
might have said that the freshness and 
enthusiasm of his infatuation for her 
could never have been felt by one who 
had already loved and been disappoint- 
ed. ‘Infatuation” she would have 
called it; and in these days of doubt 
and self-banishment Mr. Churchill him. 
self began to call it infatuation. 

Yet what a beautiful dream it had 
been! Life had become ideal to him 
with Aurora breathing the same air. 
Earth, water, and sky had taken on a 
halo, the birds sang intelligibly, and the 
flowers looked at him. If life were all 
a Canal Grande, a floating in gondolas, 
a summer loitering on the edge of a 
purple sea, a resting under domes of 
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gold and in the shade of sculptured 
palaces, then such a companion would be 
all that could be desired, all that could 
be tolerated, in such a scene. But an 
Englishman, however he may wander 
afield over the globe, is always conscious 
of his tether; and a brilliant creature 
for whose smiles even married men 
fought and hated each other, and for 
whose sake objecting wives were ban- 
ished from their homes, could scarcely 
be the right sort of wife, even when kept 
in a London drawing-room. 

In Torcello, in rather uncomfortable 
lodgings, without society, and bored by 
antiquities, Mr. Churchill found it not 
too difficult to resolve that for the 
future he would be only a distant and 
conventional worshipper at the shrine of 
the Italian poetess; but when, after a 
very dull and disagreeable ten days, he 
returned to Venice, he sighed to think 
that it held one charm the less for him. 

For several days he remained in the 
house, going out only at night. The 
mid-August heat was his excuse. And 
at night, floating by the house where he 
had seen Aurora, he looked up at her 
window. It was always open and al- 
ways lighted, and sometimes there were 
two figures in the balcony. Why did 
she not shade the light, if not extinguish 
it, when she came into the balcony in 
sight of the crowd on the Riva and on 
the sea alive with boats? It seemed to 
him too much display. He felt irritated 
when he saw that men standing on the 
bridge looked into that lighted room, 
and, going home in ill-humor, he asked 
himself if he were jealous. 

A week passed, and he had not scen 
her, when one morning, going out early, 
he met her face to face. She was alone 
in an open gondola, passing through 
the many-bridged canal near the Church 
of the Formosa. All above was brilliant 
light sun-smitten from the east, and all 
below a clear beautiful shadow, in 
which Aurora’s face above the black 
gondola and her own black draperies 
looked fair as a star at evening. She 
had been quite visible to him at the 
open curve of the rio, but she had seen 
him first when he was under one of the 
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bridges, so that only as they passed each 
other, giving another careless glance, 
did she recognize him. She instantly 
leaned forward with a bright smile of 
pleased recognition; but he had had 
time to subdue the first involuntary 
movement of delight at seeing her, and 
his somewhat embarrassed salutation 
was more courteous than cordial. 

Aurora had been on the point of stop- 
ping her gondola, taking for granted 
that the Englishman would wish to 
speak to her after their weeks of 
separation. She sank back in her 
seat again. “I thought he was worth 
more than that,” she whispered to 
herself, with a blush of annoyance. 
“ He is under the influence of Count 
Fantini.” 

For one instant her heart contracted 
with pain. The next, with a toss of 
her head, she recovered herself: “I 
did not seek your acquaintance, sir, that 
you should withdraw it; and I care. 
nothing for your friendship, if I am to 
hold it only at the good pleasure of any 
passing gossip or slanderer. Good-by 
to you, Mr. Edward Churchill. You 
will long for a glance from me before I 
look at you again.” 

“She should not go out alone so 
early,” the gentleman was saying to him- 
self; though why she should not he 
could not have told. “She should not 
make herself so picturesque in public 
that men cannot help looking at her. 
She should not— Qh, fool that I am! 
She should not be beautiful, should not 
be Italian, should not be herself. If 
there is a fault, it is with me. How her 
face brightened! I believe that she was 
really glad to see me.” 

He went home and wrote letters all the 
morning, among them one to “ Cousin 
Edith,” who had written to him. The 
rector was dead, and, as Mrs. Graham 
had decided to go to Italy for the win- 
ter, she, Edith, would accompany her. 
They would probably go to Florence or 
Rome, and Mrs. Graham, never having 
been in Italy, did not know which to 
choose, and begged him to advise her. 
“T am decidedly in favor of Rome,” 
concluded the writer, “and therefore I 





hope that you may think well of her 
going there.” 

Doubtless the girl thought, as she sealed 
that letter, “ He shall not think that I 
want to go to Venice when he is there.” 

“ You are quite right about Rome,” 
the gentleman wrote. ‘“ You couldn't 
do better than go there.” But he took 
the sting away from this mortifying ac- 
quiescence by adding, “I will take a run 
down to see you. And of course you 
mustn’t leave Italy without coming to 
Venice.” 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Churchill 
seated himself by his window on the 
Grand Canal to consider if he should go 
to visit Aurora that evening. People 
were beginning to come out of their 
houses, and a party were descending the 
steps of the palace opposite. They 
were not sight-seers, for his servant had 
told him that an American riccone had 
come to live in the palace, and he had 
seen lights in the windows the evening 
before. It must be something more 
than an ordinary rich person whom the 
lordly owner of that palace had given 
permission to use it, for most certainly 
it was no question of paying and re- 
ceiving rent. 

First appeared two servants, one 
dressed as a gondolier, the other as foot- 
man, carrying cushions, shawls, and 
parasols. The second gondolier stood 
already at his post, respectfully, hat in 
hand. Next came a very high-flying 
lady’s maid, bearing in her arms the 
smallest of poodles, which she handed 
into the gondola with great care. After 
her followed an elegant lady leaning on 
the arm of a gentleman who seemed to 
be very devoted to her. Lastly, a little 
behind the others, came out under the 
great portal, and lightly hesitating down 
the noble stairs, a young lady in a blue 
dress, with an unmistakable Spanish 
veil over her high comb and a fan in 
her hand. The first lady was handed 
to her place as though she were the 
finest porcelain, and the poodle was set 
on the cushion at her side; the young 
lady of the mantilla stepped lightly to 
the side-seat at the right, and the gentle- 
man placed himself opposite her. 
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“ She looks like Aurora,” Mr. Church- 
ill thought, and put up his opera-glass 
to see. “It is Aurora!” he exclaimed. 

He lcoked a little longer: ‘“ The 
other is Mrs. Lindsay, and I suppose 
that is the American minister who has 
just resigned. They must be the riccont 
who have the palace. I wonder if Au- 
rora is to stay with them?” 

It was a little mortifying to think 
that instead of doubting if he would go 
to see her that evening, the doubt was 
if he could go. In fact, there was no 
doubt about the matter. If she were 
living there, most decidedly he could 
not go. And that she was living there 
he soon assured himself. She came 
back with the family, and entered the 
house with the familiarity of an inmate. 
He sat at his darkened window and saw 
her go in to dinner with them, the little 
company of three passing through all 
those lighted rooms, which seemed to be 
illuminated for a festival. ‘ American 
extravagance!” he thought, with that 
charming British readiness to perceive 
the unhappy consequences of revolt and 
independence. 

Alexander Dumas confesses as a weak- 
ness that gentlemen are usually more in 
love with a lady when they see her 
beautifully dressed; and we do not 
mean to intimate that Mr. Churchill 
had less strength of mind than other 
men when we record the fact that 
stately walls and noble stairways formed 
a pedestal on which the girl whom he 
had admired in a simple pension was 
lifted to the height of a goddess, and 
that splendor of living replaced the halo 
which his wavering belief in her ideal 
virtues had dimmed. 

Besides, the admiration of others 
stimulated his own. The Venetians 
seemed only now aware that their poet- 
ess was among them, and laurels and 
roses were everywhere scattcred at her 
feet. No one was more sought for, 
and Palazzo Pesaro became a centre of 
all that: was most elegant and cultivated 
in native and foreign society. When, 
after a few weeks’ residence, when early 
autumn had begun to quench the sum- 
mer heat, Mrs. Lindsay announced a 
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musical scrata, at which it was known 
that Aurora Coronari would recite one 
of her own poems, Venetian sdciety 
would have bartered for an invitation 
their privilege of ever again seeing a 
grand regatta. It was the gossip of the 
day. 

The ambassadress, as they called her, 
had engaged the cream of Italian mu- 
sicians far and near, and there was to 
be a violinist who must positively have 
stepped out of one of Fra Angelico’s 
pictures,—with a different violin, to be 
sure, but playing the same heavenly 
strains. The Donna Aurora was to 
wear the dress of a nun of the Stima- 
tine, only Madama had declared that her 
rosary should be rose-coral and gold, and 
her cross of diamonds. Any one could 
wear fancy costume who would. 

When the evening came, half Venice 
was in the Grand Canal, in boats of all 
sorts, watching the gondolas set down 
their elegant freights in that blaze of 
light, and the jewels, brocades, and uni- 
forms that rustled and sparkled up the 
wide water-stairs, watching that same 
company through the large open win- 
dows, and listening to the music that 
took away their breath with its sweet- 
ness. 

Among the guests was Mr. Churchill, 
and it was the first time that he had 
entered the house. He had met Mr. 
Lindsay at their banker’s, not quite by 
accident, had been introduced by a mu- 
tual acquaintance, and, at her husband’s 
request, Mrs. Lindsay had sent him a 
card. 

“T think that the Donna Aurora is 
acquainted with you, Mr. Churchill, is 
she not?” she said, when he made his 
bow to her that evening. “TI recollect 
having heard her mention your name last 
summer. Aurora, do you recollect Mr. 
Churchill ?” 

With a palpitating heart and burning 
cheek he saluted the young nun, who 
concluded that he had now longed 
enough for that glance he was to earn. 
“Finding you in any other dress, I 
should not dare to ask you to remember 
me,” he murmured. “ But the serge 
commits you to a supernatural charity.” 
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“Oh, it requires no supernatural vir- 
tue to recall you to my mind,” she an- 
swered pleasantly. 

Only a girl with a face like a rose 
could have ventured to wear that coarse 
brown robe, on which the diamond cross 
shone with a strange discordance, and 
the white linen veil which hid all her 
beautiful hair. There was even an un- 
conscious arrogance of beauty in showing 
how independent it was of all adornment. 

Aurora’s choice of a subject for her 
poem was a strange one. Many would 
have called it an unsuitable and dis- 
cordant one. But she knew herself and 
her audience. She knew that native 
Italian sense of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque which is not bound by the dul- 
ness of the suitable, but catches often 
its liveliest inspiration from the incon- 
gruous. Her glance was calm and con- 
fident as she watched the perfumed 
crowd rustle whispering to their places 
in the ball-room where she stood, and 
fill all the doors, and hush themselves to 
smiling expectation. 

Her subject was “ Lazarus.” She had 
completed and polished the sketch made 
the day she knew Mrs. Lindsay was to 
return to Venice. 

It was something of a shock, cer- 
tainly, but then a shock is a sensation, 
and a sensation is a boon. Besides, 
there was harmony between her theme 
and her dress. And did any one ever 
recite as she did? She seemed to be 
speaking to them as they might speak 
to each other; yet every word, flowing 
swiftly in music or in fire, was as per- 
fectly finished as a golden medal just 
from the press. 

It did not disturb this Italian com- 
pany to listen to a religious sentiment in 
a ball-dress, fanning themselves mean- 
while. They were accustomed to beat- 
ing their breasts with two fingers and 
nodding to their friends at the same 
time. They had at once the vice and 
the virtue of a people whose life and 
religion are one for better or for worse, 
the “religion subject to the life, or the 
life to the religion, but always united. 

Therefore, when she ended, an ova- 
tion broke out over her. She was 
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almost lost in the soft, bright pressure 
of their praises, their hand-clasps, their 
murmured brava and bis, their laces and 
gauzes and satins and flowers flowing to 
her in changeful waves and breaking in 
sparkling ecstasies about her, in the earn- 
est gaze of eyes that spoke of love, the 
profound bows that spoke of reverence. 

“T really would throw my diamonds 
out of the window for the poor to catch,- 
if there are any poor about, but they are 
entailed. In fact, I am miserably poor, 
being only a life-tenant of my palace and 
villa. But I vowed a soup-kitchen for 
next winter while I listened.” 

From another came a laughing whis- 
per: “Now is the time to carry round 
the purse. It would be crammed with 
rings and bracelets. Look at Prince 
P. He is all ready to give the 
diamond stud out of his bosom.” 

A lady detached with dainty fingers 
the linen veil and laid a light wreath of 
myrtle-leaves on Aurora’s shining hair. 

“Tt is a success,” Mrs. Lindsay said 
to Mr. Churchill. “I was afraid that 
it would be like a frost; but Aurora 
knows them better than I do. They 
will have all the better appetite for 
their supper. Lazarus will be to them 
like the air of Mount Lebanon, which, 
they say, gives a hunger that is phe- 
nomenal.” 

She had arranged that a violin solo 
should follow the poem, and that the 
solo should lead to dance-music; and 
soon a circle of waltzers were whirling 
round the ball-room under the misty 
whirling wreath of painted dancers on 
the ceiling. 

“If only you would dance with me,” 
Mr. Churchill said to Aurora. 

“ Wait,” she said smilingly. 

She had untied her white knotted 
girdle and dropped it on the sofa at her 
side. A glimmer of cerulean lace showed 
between the folds of her coarse serge. 
Mrs. Lindsay came behind her, took the 





large sleeves of the nun’s habit in her 


hands, and, drawing them back, left 
Aurora in a lovely “ball-dress of pale- 
blue gauze and blush roses. 

“Now I can dance,” she said, and 
gave the Englishman her hand. 
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But when the dance was over, what 
meant the merry rush and laughter and 
the crowd about the sofa where Aurora 
had left her serge and girdle? Her ad- 
mirers had fallen on these treasures, and 
were cutting them in pieces as memen- 
tos. Not a shred was left. 





When Aurora said her languid good- 
by to the last guests still lingering at 
sunrise, Mr. Churchill whispered a word 
unheard by the others. 

“T secured the nun’s girdle,” he said. 
“ And I would not give it for a world.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE LOVER IN THE WOODS. 


| heed veil for fairy brides, 
Dew-embroidered with all gems 

That. the flushed arbutus hides, 
Round the woodland’s purpled hems,— 

Faces shy that nod and peep, 

Drowsy from a winter's sleep,— 

By each timid, dewy eye 

That reflects the new-washed sky, 

By your bees that suck and fly, 

By your time of beauty,—say, 

Did my lover pass this way ? 


II. 


Thrushes joying in the tree 
In a breezy rhapsody, 
Squirrel playing hide-and-seek 
With abandon over-bold, 
Scolding in coquettish freak, 
As sweet, teasing maidens scold, 
Grave and reticent cuckoo, 
I expect the truth from you ; 
Trees that peer into the skies, 
Ye are old, and should be wise ; 
By your screen of youngest leaves, 
By the shadow-dance it weaves, 
By your clinging vine-loves,—say, 
Will my lover come to-day ? 


III. ° 


Toadstools, mushrooms, white and streaked, 

Or with blistered venom freaked, 

Red and orange, umber-brown, 

Clustered like an Indian town, 

Round nail-heads of figured gray, 
Scattered in fantastic clumps 

Where small mosses have their way 
In the bole of earthy stumps, 
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Where the vine hath taken root, 
And the lichen set her foot, 
Owned by fairy witches, all ' 
Springing at their midnight call, 
In the moonlight or the shade, 
Where the magic wand is laid, 
By your birth and passing,—say, 
Will our love so pass away ? 


IV. 


Unchained streams that sob and fret 
Like a child that has been sleeping, 
Waking in a peevish pet ; 
Till beyond your boulders leaping, 
And forgetting all your dole 
In wild, whirling races, after 
All your babbling breaks to laughter 
(Then your mossy isles console, 
Then your pebble playthings please, 
And your dipping ferns appease) ; 
By your whims and antic wiles, 
By your dimples and your smiles, 
By your whisperiogs unknown 
In a language all your own, 
By your songs of gladness,—say, 
Will my heart be glad to-day ? 


v 


Wild-grape-bowered, hidden dell, 

Once the fairest Dryad’s home, 
Where I long my love to tell, 

When the happiest hour shall come, 
All young hearts of birds that mate, 
All young living things elate, 

All light dragon-flies that flit 
O’er each bloom, caressing it, 
All sweet sights and sounds that be 
Joined in joyous harmony, 
All things glad with loving,—say, 
Will my love be mine to-day ? 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
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with tears and kisses, that he need not 
fear for you, that his love is dearer to 
you than riches, that you married him 
“for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer,” that he will see you can meet 
trouble bravely. You have added that 
an American man, young, and in good 
health, with friends unalienated, with 
integrity unsmirched, and with capacity 
for business, need never despair,—that 
he has only to remount the ladder of 
prosperity, beginning life once more at 
the beginning. He has only to do over 
again, with the help of experience, that 
which he has done successfully, without 
experience, before. 

All this has passed between you ; and, 
after hours of excited talk, you go to 
your own chamber. Your husband, ex- 
hausted by the emotions of the day, its 
apprehensions, its worries, and its ex- 
citements, has sunk into a troubled sleep. 
You lie awake, gazing into the gulf that 
has opened at your feet,—a gulf that 
separates the old life from the new, a 
gulf beyond which an uncertain future 
looms up in the darkness. Reality pre- 
sents itself in forms unknown to you: 
your very castles in the air have van- 
ished at a breath. You stand among 
your ruins. 

“What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” is the cry of your soul. You are 
ruined,—to-morrow every one will say 
it,—you are ruined. 

What is ruin? It seldom happens 
under our laws that ruin means no bread 
to eat, no home to shrink into. People 
who have been well-to-do all their lives 
are not suddenly cast down to work- 
house poverty. They may still find 
bread to eat and raiment to put on. 
Our best good things, those that belong 
to our affections, those that elevate our 
hearts, those that “strengthen up our 
courage,” are beyond the reach of pov- 
erty, above the taint of riches. After 
the earthquake, “those things that can- 
not be shaken” still “remain.” But 
the superfluities of existence must be 
parted with,—all those material things, 
or very many of them, that have hith- 
erto made life easy, cheery, beautiful, 
worth living. A rugged pathway must 





be travelled now in shoes that are too 
tight, shoes that will pinch and gall at 
every step, new shoes on tender feet, 
shoes that will make the road of life a 
weary way. It is the duty of a wife to 
see how this new life may be made least 
uncomfortable. 

“T have a little money of my own. 
How may I employ it best to help my 
husband ?” With impetuous generosity, 
you would pour it all into his lap. You 
think only of bis relief and of his honor. 
But here let me advise you to take the 
advice of some male relative or friend 
who has business experience and tried 
integrity. Your husband is not in a 
position to advise you for or against self- 
sacrifice. Put yourself in your friend’s 
hands as absolutely as duellists in old 
times did into the hands of their sec- 
onds. Accept whatever the friend that 
you have chosen proposes to you, and 
trust him not to sacrifice your sacred 
honor. There is no doubt that a 
woman’s money — bestowed on her at 
marriage or inherited from her parents 
—ought in all cases to have been so 
secured that by no motion of her own 
(under ordinary circumstances) could it 
be diverted from her own use and that 
of her children. This will be best for 
all parties in the end,—best for herself, 
best for her husband's creditors, best for 
her husband. Such a provision for those 
dependent on him leaves him free to be- 
gin life over again unhampered by the 
necessity of providing daily bread for 
himself and others. It will be better for 
his creditors in the end, for a man of 
honor will not avail himself of a second 
fortune, secured, after he has failed, 
by his own exertions, until up to the 
full measure of justice he has satisfied 
the claims of those who suffered by his 
failure. But the man who sets about 
making a second fortune for the joint 
benefit of himself and others will do best 
if unhandicapped by the necessities of 
his home. No honorable woman will 
wish that anything should be done on 
her behalf that looks like defrauding 
creditors: by this I mean availing her- 
self of money set aside in her name upon 
the verge of failure. But with regard 
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to property inherited from her parents 
it seems to me that she owes duties to 
their memory, duties also to their grand- 
children, and that by retaining what the 
law secures to her of her inheritance she 
best protects the rights and claims of 
others. However, upon this point, as I 
said before, she had better put herself 
into the hands of some competent and 
honorable friend and let him act as her 
adviser. 

“But I have no money of my own, 
either to retain or to sacrifice. Can 
I do nothing myself to assist my hus- 
band ?” 

My dear young wife and mother, will 
it seem cruel if I say that probably your 
most effectual way of helping your hus- 
band will be by making whatever money 
he can set aside for your support go 
as far as possible? Your health and 
the proper management of the children 
common to you both should be the two 
things precious above all the rest to the 
man who owns you. If either your 
energy or your equanimity should be 
impaired by over-strain, nothing you 
can earn by needle, brush, or pen will 
be an adequate compensation for the 
calamity. A dollar, if your own good 
sense plans its expenditure, will go 
further than two dollars dropped from a 
careless hand. Remember, you cannot 
afford to take risks in your position. 
You have nothing left to you but pre- 
cious things. 

“ But can I do nothing? Others are 
said to have made money by boarders, 
by teaching, by literature, by art-work, 
—nay, even by plain sewing.” 

If you are not the mother of young 
children, these things are open to you. 
Try your chances, if you will; but no 
woman of experience will advise any 
young mother to pledge herself to con- 
stant fixed attention to any business,— 
above all, any business which might re- 
quire her to absent herself from her own 
home. Again, a woman with young 
children and small means who enters on 
a profession must be content to curb her 
aspirations. She is too heavily weighted 
to win in any race. The mother must 
yield to the “ professional,” or the “ pro- 
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fessional” to the claims of motherhood. 
If she loves her work in literature or 
art, she will sigh as she sees others pass 
her and thinks that were she free as 
they she could win equal honors. 

A family that has owned a country- 
place and decides to live upon it after 
a failure will probably (if the place be 
within reasonable distance from a city) 
find summer boarders the most profit- 
able, least risky, and least onerous way 
for the wife to earn money. To be sure, 
the place must be kept up all the year 
under a good gardener, which involves 
his keep and wages; but under good 
management the garden, pasture, orch- 
ard, and poultry-yard will provide every- 
thing wanted during the summer months 
except groceries and butcher's meat. 
Milk, butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, 
and fruit you will be able to give your 
boarders without stint; and abundance 
is the first element of success in any en- 
terprise of the kind. I doubt if any one 
can do more than clear expenses by hiring 
a country-place and taking boarders ; nor 
will even expenses be cleared if the gar- 
den and dairy have not been well looked 
after in the early spring. The most 
successful scheme of summer boarders 
that could be attempted, in my opinion, 
would be to ask high prices and provide 
indulgences and advantages, especially, 
and without grudging, the reasonable 
use of horses,—though this privilege 
should be placed on the footing of a 
favor rather than a right, and should be 
granted only in subordination to the gen- 
eral convenience. You should never 
allow your boarders to consider that your: 
house belongs to them. Their money 
has purchased them the right to live in: 
it and to be made as comfortable as is. 
consistent with the agreement and the 
terms, but it has not given them any 
rights that override those of the master 
and mistress of the household. 

If possible, as much as lies in you,. 
carry on this enterprise independently 
of your husband. He will do wisely, 
so long as you are not involving yourself” 
in money risks, to leave you (except in 
cases of emergency) to manage your: 





boarders. You are working for him, 
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and you will do it the more heartily if 
he leaves you free to form and carry out 
your plans of management. Nurses are 
the most troublesome element you will 
have to deal with ; but consideration for 
their comfort, and personal courtesy, a 
few kind words, a loan of books and 
newspapers, etc., will generally win their 
good opinion and good word. If you 
think of taking boarders, let me advise 
you not to part rashly with the little 
elegancies of life you have accumulated 
round you. A dainty parlor and a well- 
set table remind people to be courteous 
and to pay you proper consideration. 
Keep your temper and your courtesy. 
To lose either is to lower your dignity. 
The task will probably not prove as 
hard as you expect; and, being in sum- 
mer, your children can be out of doors, 
and your husband, if he be all day en- 
gaged in business, will escape many of 
the disagreeables. Accept the situation. 
It will put you on a great strain both 
mentally and bodily. It may sometimes 
seem humiliating; but nothing 7s hu- 
miliating that is done for a high pur- 
pose, that is well done, and that is carried 
out successfully. ; 

With respect to town boarders, I 
doubt if any married woman makes 
more out of them than the expenses of 
her family. Everything has to be pur- 
chased. Many people are shut up to- 
gether in a small space. The grind, the 
responsibility, and the danger of disputes 
cannot but fall heavily on the mistress 
in such a miscellaneous community. 

“ But may I not turn to literature? 
I could write articles, I think, and prob- 
ably a novel. Such work asks for no 
training. It can be undertaken without 
outlay. Is there nothing in literature 
that I can do?” 

Perhaps so. Nobody can tell what 
their ability may be in this line till they 
try ; and you may be successful. But 
to take up literature as a profession in- 
volves too often, as all who love it will 
agree with me in telling you, disappoint- 
ment as to remuneration for your toil. It 
also involves more hard-earned training 
than you suppose, more labor, more ca- 
pacity for business, while often the fail- 





ure of books and articles on which you 
had set your hopes will make them, 
after all the pains bestowed upon them, 
serve only as part of your professional 
education. Just now the American 
book-market is at its lowest ebb. Pro- 
fessional book-makers, finding their 
works crowded out by the cheap libra- 
ries, write essays in book-form for their 
publishers, or shower contributions upon 
the editors of overcrowded magazines. 
Nowadays, too, a book, unless it is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, brings its author 
little money. Many writers pay, or 
partly pay, for the printing of their 
books, and are lucky if they escape loss 
upon the venture. The majority of the 
American dollar-books which you have 
probably classed among successful novels 
have brought their authors less than 
three hundred dollars. Magazine-writing 
pays much better, but there the strait 
gate—always hard to squeeze through— 
is blocked up by a crowd. ‘Translations 
are almost universally rejected by pub- 
lishers. Many publishers keep printed 
circulars to that effect to be returned 
with manuscript translations. Some 
books are too good to sell, and some too 
bad. It is possible that you may hit 
the happy medium. But I doubt if you 
have any idea of the amount of waste- 
work that has nowadays to be done by a 
professional writer. 

“Can I do nothing as a teacher ?” 

Much: must depend on your own 
children’s age, and much on your own 
training. If your children are old 
enough to be sent to school, you may 
feel free daily for some hours. But it 
remains a question whether the profit 
you will derive from teaching (such em- 
ployment being poorly paid in our coun- 
try) will make up to your family for the 
loss of your home presence and home 
labor during the best part of the day. 
You have become of money value to 
your family. Your husband may be the 
bread-winner, but you are the bread- 
divider: through your hands the loaves 
pass which may be wasted into crumbs 
or so carefully dispensed that no frag- 
ments are lost. Teaching, within the 
past ten or fifteen years, has been forced 
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to accommodate itself to new conditions. 
If you have not a thorough training in 
that which you undertake to teach, you 
will have to compete with others who 
possess that advantage. 

“ But art-work, painting china, all the 
industries for ladies brought into exist- 
ence by the new taste for decorating the 
interior of our houses,—can I not earn 
something by them ?” 

Something by such work you can 
earn, no doubt; but if you give your- 
self up to decorative work as a profes- 
sion your profits may be insufficient 
in the end to pay your doctor’s bill. So 
long as you can keep control over your 
work and do it at spare moments with- 
out hurry or “drive,” you may pick 
up pleasant pin-money from art-work. 
For girls, too, with art-training, unhandi- 
capped by the obligations of marriage, 
there are tempting possibilities ip this 
direction. But a woman with young 
children, I repeat, is unfitted to under- 
take any steady work as a profession. 
Like the snail, her house is always on 
her back. In classical times the Furies 
were appointed to avenge every violation 
of home rights, of home relations, of 
home sanctities, however involuntary or 
well intentioned. There are Furies to 
perform the same sad office in our own 
day. All I cam say is, if you try to 
make money by your needle or your 
brush, keep a lookout for them. 

As for the cruel advertisements, ad- 
dressed to “ladies and young men,” 
which offer work at their own homes, 
with the prospect of earning from two 
to ten dollars a week, I implore you, 
put no trust in them. So far as I have 
tested them, they are a fraud, a trap set 
to persuade the unwary to buy outfits 
for a certain way of coloring photo- 
graphs; a very pretty art, but you will 
have no sale for them when it is done. 

Should you enter, however, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, with good hopes 
of success, on art-work, or on other 
ways I have not named of making 
money, let me offer you one or two 
suggestions. Do not think yourself ill 


used if your gains are not equal in pro- 
portion to those of a man. 


In your 
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case you may do equal work with equal 
ability and with equal training, but pay: 
has to be adapted to general principles, 
and your common sense will tell you 
that even an unmarried woman is less to 
be depended on for steady labor than 
the average man. Nevertheless, be, so 
far as in you lies, as business-like, as re- 
liable, as punctual, as faithful to your 
promises, as a man would be. I am 
obliged to qualify this hint by “as far 
as in you lies,” for the claims on you as 
a mother and a wife may occasionally 
supersede those of your business or your 
employer. 

“If the duty that lies nearest to me 
is to economize, how shall I set about 
economy ?” 

Your first question should perhaps be, 
“ What is economy?” I reply, it is the 
art of getting as many wants as you 
can supplied out of your means,—the art 
of spending and of saving money. A 
woman may bear destitution bravely, 
but in so doing she is not necessarily 
practising economy. ‘Only frugal men 
are truly liberal,” says one of the charac- 
ters in “ Philip van Artevelde.” Econ- 
omy is rarely one of the virtues of the 
very poor. It brings many comforts 
within our reach, it may be crowned by 
many joys. 

It must, however, be owned that it is 
not good discipline for mind and heart 
to keep them too steadfastly fixed upon 
problems of expenditure. It is one of 
the dangers of poverty that a taste for 
what was once distasteful—viz., undue 
care as to expense—will begin to grow 
upon us. A liberal heart should guide 
the careful hand. I think it is prob- 
ably a sign of soundness to feel pain 
when we cannot spend or give away. So 
long as that pain makes itself felt, we 
are safe from the dangers of close-fisted- 
ness. When it becomes a conscious 
pleasure to save for saving’s sake, we 
had better set a watch upon our cul- 
tivation of economy. 

In descending from your position as a 
woman of means, if not of wealth, let 
me advise you, in the first place, against 
over-housing yourself. This is a pro- 
pensity common to all Americans. It 
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is much easier to economize in close 
quarters than in a house too large for 
you. The scale of your expenditure 
should be regulated by the size of the 
house you live in. In taking a house 
suited to your altered means, choose it, 
if possible, where your former associates 
can still be yours. It is as vulgar to 
think old friends will drop you because 
you are no longer rich as it would be 
for them to do so; but it is too much 
to expect that they will long continue to 
go far out of their own beat in search 
of you. Your first impulse may be to 
shrink away and hide yourselves; but 
it will matter greatly to your children 
whether you give’in to this impulse of 
seclusion or keep up with true dignity 
old friendships, and even the civilities of 
acquaintanceship with former friends. 
Keep your children, if possible, on a 
line with the associates to whom: they 
naturally belong. Nor need this take 
money, if your children are neatly 
dressed and are taught from the first 
the situation of their father and mother. 
They must learn not to expect the in- 
dulgences that may be proper enough 
for their wealthier companions. <A 
child who has no beauty accommodates 
herself easily to the fact’ that she is not 
so pretty as some other little girls. Let 
your children accommodate themselves 
to the fact that they cannot spend like 
many others. But make any sacrifice 
rather than let a child’s sense of honor 
be hurt by its “having to do” a mean 
thing. If your child promises to con- 
tribute or subscribe to any fund, let the 
payment be made, however foolish or 
inconvenient the demand, and let your 
child economize in some way afterward, 
so as to repair the extravagance. 

You will have to teach your children 
some stern lessons of self-restraint, self- 
sacrifice, and dependence on their own 
exertions. But these lessons may give 
tone to the character for a lifetime. 
They will go into the world forearmed 
against many of its temptations. <A 
boy who refrains from spending his pen- 
nies upon candies is less likely to spend 
hereafter upon juleps and cigars. But 
craving is always a bad state of mind, 
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and leads us into temptation. . There- 
fore, if you discover some very fervent 
foolish craving in your child’s little 
heart, gratify it if possible. It may be 
by the hand of Santa Claus; it may be 
as a gift upon his birthday; or let him 
earn the money it will cost, and do not 
damp his pleasure by despising it when 
the prize is won. 

Ah, mother of a household! do you 
know that yours is the only sovereignty 
still held by right divine? God has ex- 
pressly said to you, “ Rule the house.” 
Order is heaven’s first law: let it be 
that of your kingdom. Next, radiate 
light and happiness to brighten up the 
lives around you. To do this, economize 
yourself. Remember, as I said before, 
you have now a money value,—a money 
value that was not nearly so great before 
the day of your calamity. Be careful 
of your health. Husband your strength. 
Redip your drooping spirits, when you 
can, into some life-giving elixir. Inju- 
dicious self-sacrifices are no longer per- 
mitted you. They involve the sacri- 
fice of others who may suffer for your 
sacrifice. Therefore count the cost of 
your expenditures of time and strength 
as well as of money. Is all that em- 
broidery that you put on baby’s cloak or 
on those little skirts worth the amount 
of time and strength that you have 
given to accomplish it? Time may sup- 
ply in nearly every case the lack of 
money, but it behooves you to learn in 
your own case how time and strength 
may be judiciously employed. 

In furnishing your home, keep one 
room sacred from little grimy hands and 
little careless feet, but have some place 
given over to the litter of children. 
Nor must you banish yourself from 
their society ; for children are like dogs, 
—never quite happy unless in company 
with a superior. The mother who al- 
lows her boys no privileges of dirt and 
scraps at home will have them run into 
the strcets to seek for liberty. It is 
better to clear up chips after their whit- 
tling, better to hold the ladle when they 
are engaged in melting lead, better to 
put up with the litter of their collec- 
tions, the paste of their stamp-albums, 
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and the various nuisances entailed by 
their live creatures, than to have them 
feel they have outgrown your sympa- 
thy, and, for lack of your forbearance, 
run off to seek the companionship of 
others. A woman should feel prouder 
of being her boys’ friend and the friend 
of her boys’ friends than she ever did 
when as a belle in society their fathers 
were her lovers. 

' “With respect to things offered for 
my acceptance from motives of kindness, 
what shall I do ?” 

Do as you would think you ought to 
be done by were the positions reversed. 
Remember, it is harder to receive a kind- 
ness gracefully than to bestow one. Re- 
member that there is a great reserve 
fund of kindliness and helpfulness in 
people's hearts always seeking its outlet 
and opportunity. Take kindness in the 
spirit in which itis offered you. Accept 
it without any embarrassing superfluity 
of thanks; but never forget what has 
been done for you. The acceptance of 
kindness entails two obligations,—first, 
that you will never say, do, or betray 
from that time forth anything to the 
mortification or injury of the person you 
have permitted to be kind to you; so 
far as in you lies, you are pledged to 
stand his friend on all occasions; sec- 
ondly, you have laid yourself under an 
obligation to listen to advice from him 
without irritation. I admit that this 
obligation may be galling,—that the 
thought of it might often lead you to 
decline kindness otherwise acceptable ; 
also that true gentility will seldom avail 
itself of the obligation under which a 
service has laid you. But the obli- 
gation nevertheless is there. If your 
friend chooses to accompany his benefit 
by his advice, you are bound not to re- 
sent his interference with your privacy. 

If you accept money from some rela- 
tive or dear friend, do not shirk the 
obligation of gratitude by insisting on 
considering it a loan, when its repayment 
is uncertain. If you intend that it shall 
be a loan, while he means it for a gift, 
promise yourself rather than him that 
the moment it becomes possible you will 








repay him. Let your friend have all 
due pleasure in his deed of generosity, 
even if it be at the expense of your own 
pride. 

There are many kindnesses that are 
not money kindnesses which you may 
gratefully accept from comparative stran- 
gers,—just as you yourself may do many 
a deed of kindness without money. In- 
deed, sympathy and kindliness may be as 
much shown in the acceptance of a kind- 
ness as they are sometimes in the re- 
ception of a compliment. But, on the 
other hand, guard from an eleemosynary 
spirit both yourself and your children. 
Asking, craving, looking out for favors 
or for help will be destructive to your 
self-respect and will lower you in the 
eyes of others. Alas! after having 
tasted the sweets and certainties of as- 
sistance, it is so easy to fall into this 
spirit,—a spirit analogous in you to the 
frame of mind we deprecate in that class 
among whom injudicious kindness has 
fostered pauperism. 

There is one form of assistance which 
it requires great delicacy and good judg- 
ment to offer, and equal delicacy and 
good judgment to accept or to decline. 
I mean the gift of half-worn clothes. 
As a general rule, I should say, accept 
what is offered for your younger chil- 
dren; for older ones accept, but in gen- 
eral “make over” the gift-garment, un- 
less it has been that of a very near 
relation or a friend who is like a sister 
to you. For yourself, you sacrifice no 
self-respect in accepting material; but, 
unless the raiment offered has been 
that of a relative you love, or a dear 
friend, my feeling is opposed to its ac- 
ceptance. 

And now comes my last word. Abate 
no jot of heart or hope, but steer right 
onward. Your help probably will come 
from some wholly unexpected quarter. 
You live in a good land and a large,— 
a land full of possibilities, a land in 
which no man need despair of attaining 
competency, a land full of openings for 
your children when, trained to industry, 
integrity, and self-reliance, they pass out 
of your hands. 
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A T Pompeii, one dreary, sodden No- 
vember. The summer hordes of 
visitors had passed away, the winter 
ones were still snugly housed in Rome 
and Naples, too wary to leave comfort- 
able quarters and brave the Bohemian 
discomforts and roughness of Pompeian 
inns in this season of equinoctial rains. 
We were only seven souls, therefore, 
in our Albergo del Sole. One was an 
Englishman, burly and ill dressed, given 
to breakfasting with his hat on when 
no ladies were present, and sometimes 
forgetting to remove it when they ap- 
peared, yet withal gentle and chivalrous 
as an Arthurian knight ; another, a Ger- 
man art-student, wearing a straw hat in 
November, and forever lying in wait for 
the postman; the third, a natty Rus- 
sian architect, speaking all languages, 
and lisping in each one worse than in the 
others ; the remainder, an Italian major, 
and ourselves. For “Ourselves” read 
myself and my two children,—a tall, 
well-grown, inquisitive girl of thirteen, 
and a boy of nine. The Major must 
have a paragraph to himself, for he was 
chief actor—that is to say, chief mor- 
tal and mundane actor—in the strange 
experiences which I shall try to relate. 
He was sallowy pale, with large but 
curiously-pinched features, bald as a 
billiard-ball, and with an immense black 
moustache, evidently intended to be 
ferocious, but spoiled in its fierce intent 
by a certain flabbiness, so to speak, and 
weariness of the hairs, which caused 
them to droop where they were intend- 
ed to curl. The most striking physical 
peculiarity of the Major was his bald- 
ness, being not ordinary hairlessness, 
such as one sees every day, but a ghastly 
and deathly whiteness, unshining, and by 
its contrast with the yellow pallor of his 
face suggestive of a cogroded old mar- 
ble bust « restored,” or, more forcibly, 
of an old tree dead at the top. He was 
a widower, always very elegant in his 
deep mourning dress, and always cool 





and tranquil in the constant and im- 
minent peril of instantaneous death in 
which he lived. 

For the Major was relieved from ac- 
tive military service, and for several 
years had filled the office of superin- 
tendent and manager of the govern- 
ment’s powder-factory, situate a few 
miles away from our inn, remote from 
every human habitation, in a spot deso- 
late even for that desolate region. 

We were sitting at dinner one night, 
without the Major. The wind wailed 
drearily over from the Dead City, sob- 
bing and moaning outside the windows, 
like lost souls separated from their 
kindred in that fearful time of raining 
fire and blasting death and wandering 
hopeless and mourning ever since. The 
rough -dining-room, with its lava floor 
and lava walls, its high vaulted roof 
upheld by red Pompeian pillars, was all 
in darkness, save that two petroleum- 
lamps cast pale disks of light upon the 
long table, at the upper end of which 
we were gathered. I do not know if 
the others had the same feeling, but I 
was vividly conscious of a chill both in 
my blood and in the atmosphere, which 
neither the scalding zuppa would temper 
nor the somewhat factitious gayety of 
my companions dispel. 

They were wondering what had be- 
come of the Major. 

“ Blown up, perhaps, in a sort of 
domestic and home-made volcanic erup- 
tion, as he has always expected to be,” 
said the German. 

“Collared by the Pompeian spirits 
with whom he professes to hold com- 
munion, most likely,” said the English- 
man. 

“Ts the Major a medium?” asked 
Miriam, with saucer-like eyes. She had 
been present at one or two. table-tipping 
and “ proof’-giving séances in Paris, 
and her girlish imagination had been 
deeply impressed. 

“A powerful one. A chosen instru- 
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ment of communication between the 
embodied and the disembodied, the 
earth-bound and the heaven-freed,” said 
@ voice somewhere out in the darkness 
which ensphered our table. It was a 
peculiar voice,—pliant, soft, smooth, 
lacking somewhat in virile quality, but 
musical and refined. Peculiar as its 
timbre was, its French was much more 
so, and we did not need to discover 
black eyes shining like a cat’s in the 
gloom, to know who spoke. 

“ Yes,” said the Major, coming for- 
ward, and speaking in a voice as awful 
as he could make it, while removing his 
wet overcoat,—“ yes, the secrets of the 
tomb, the mystery of the charnel-house, 
the unutterable wonders of the summer 
land, are all revealed to me. I even know 
all who died in yon fiery tempest, know 
all by name and face. I can tell you 
the last thought of each as the life 
gasped out of parched lips and ebbed 
away from scorched bosoms.” 

“ Ah, but I should want proofs first !” 
cried wide-eyed Miriam, au fait to 
the technicalities of the ghostly profes- 
sion: “ else how could we know that the 
Pompeian spirits are what they claim 
to be,—that they are not less famous 
ones cheating you with false pre- 
tences ?” 

“What proofs do you ask, signo- 
rina?” asked the Major, taking his place 
at table and speaking now in his own 
Italian. It was strange how much he 
gained in dignity when he no longer 
labored with a foreign tongue. 

Miriam’s gaze became introverted. 

“Tell me my father's first name and 
the date of his death,” she said finally. 

“T will ask Pompeian Ida to-night. 
She, that exquisite, silver-haired one, 
who died at the foot of the statue of 
Flora crying for Cleon to come to her 
succor, will help me, I know,” said the 
Major. 

The storm continued all the next day, 
and, indeed, for many days thereafter. 
That night, as I lay awake at midnight, 
listening to the beating of the rain 
against my windows, and the alternate 
shrieking and moaning of the wind along 
the loggia, I was startled by a curious 
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whispering sound, that seemed close at 
my ear. It was low, but swift and rush- 
ing, and my very heart stood still as 
I thought, “It may be Ida casting a 
breathless whisper at me in swift flight 
through the room.” 

But when I sprang out of bed I 
found my bare feet an inch deep in 
water, which swept lispingly across the 
clay floor from where it entered by the 
narrow chimney and under the shrunk 
door from the loggia outside. 

All the next day Miriam sat sketch- 
ing in a chair upon her bed, while I sat 
writing upon mine. Torrents of rain 
beat our root fire out, and the wind 
blew acrid smoke into our mouth and 
eyes. Even Vesuvius seemed extin- 
guished in a gray mist, and the Dead 
City opposite was hidden under a leaden 
shroud. 

Gloomy as the night set in, how- 
ever, we forgot, in the excitement of 
new discoveries, tidings of which were 
brought home from the excavations by 
the straw-hatted German and the too- 
often-hatted Briton, all about the prom- 
ised communication, till the Major 
roused himself from silence to say to 
Miriam at dinner,— 

“Signorina, your father’s name was 
Philip Van der Weyde, and he died Sep- 
tember 10th, 1869.” 

Had that dear dead face looked into 
my eyes that moment in that foreign 
scene, so remote from. his violet-clothed 
American grave, I could hardly have 
been more startled and amazed. For the 
name and date were as exact as if the 
Major saw before his very eyes the al- 
ready mossy marble on which they were 
inscribed. My chill pallor evidently 
startled him; for he instantly turned 
the conversation on the appearance of a 
heaped platter of roasted chestnuts. 

As we tiptoed about in our humid 
bedroom that night, Miriam drew such 
a heartfelt sigh that I looked away from 
my own memory of sweet, dead days to 
ask her what was the matter. 

“Qh, mamma, what if the dead do 
really haunt a ghostly place like this? 
I always had a feeling that they might; 
and—now—would you believe it, to- 
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night after dinner the Major described 
to me papa’s grave,—its violet covering, 
the hawthorns that shade it, the hand 
holding a pen carved on the marble ?— 
more even than that, he repeated the 
whole inscription word for word in Eng- 
lish, and he does not know a word of 
our language, with eyes so rapt and 
far-seeing, such a supernatural expres- 
sion, that he seemed exactly like a dead 
man bringing unearthly visions to earth. 
I have asked, and he has promised to 
learn from silver-haired Ida, the name 
and date of death of your father and 
mother. If he gives them correctly, 
what shall you believe, madre mia ?” 

I did not know, I could not tell, 
but, half terrified and wholly bewildered, 
I tried to divert my daughter’s mind 
to other subjects. 

The next evening, just as I was cross- 
ing the leaf-sodden and puddled. court- 
yard, in water-proof and rubbers, to the 
dining-room, or rather house, Miriam 
came flying, more than saucer-, even 
platter-eyed, to meet me. 

‘“‘Mumsie,” she cried, breathless, 
“the Major has written it all down.” 
And she gave me a paper. 

True as fate, there it was, in falter- 
ing Italian characters, as if the foreign 
words were almost too much for it, my 
father’s and my mother’s names, with 
the month and year of their respective 
deaths. The only discrepancy was that 
my father’s name, “Sylvanus,” was 
written “ Cilvanus,” and “ Kidder” 
spelled “ Cider.” 

“Silver-haired Ida. must communi- 
cate with him viva voce, and he must 
write it from sound,” I said to my- 
self. Then I blushed for my own cre- 
dulity. 

“ Does silver-haired Ida ever inform 
you concerning living matters ?” I asked 
of the Major that same evening. He 
appeared gloomy and abstracted, with 
dull eyes staring past us toward the 
black windows beyond which lay mur- 
dered Pompeii. 

“Sometimes, signora,” answered the 
Major, turning a blank gaze upon me. 

“Will you ask her to-night the exact 
day and year of my birth ?” : 
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Actually the cadaverous Major 
blushed. 

“T will ask her, madame,” he re- 
plied ; “but in such a delicate matter 
we must not too implicitly believe her. 
She was Greco-Italian, you know; and 
we Italians are arrant liars, as you do 
not need to be told.” 

Curious! Those very words were in 
my mind, and in relation to the Major 
himself, the very instant before he ut- 
tered them. Could it be that the beau- 
tiful Greek Ida, dead now these eighteen 
hundred years, reached across that mighty 
gulf of time to betray me? Or, still 
worse, could it be that this wily Italian 
possessed some preternatura:, even if not 
supernatural, power to read the turned- 
down secret pages of even souls like 
mine, concealed forever from human 
reading? Hither hypothesis made me 
shudder. For if my mind or soul— 
whatever may be that supreme essence 
of my selfhood uniting it to the Divine 
and Infinite—were thus cast forth to the 
careless acquaintance of another human 
being, what could it henceforth be to 
me but degraded and defiled, an uncer- 
tain possession, another's as much as 
mine? 

I had had a purpose in asking this 
“proof” question of the Major. Of 
course under no natural circumstances 
could the date of my birth be known 
to him. Were he merely to conjecture 
it, he would make me much younger 
than I was, partly from politeness and 
partly because I really looked so. More- 
over, I intended that very evening—an 
intention afterward carried out—to care- 
lessly let drop a few dates which might 
seem to indicate how many were the 
years of my pilgrimage, but which in 
reality should indicate many less. 

Imagine, then, my amazement, my 
almost horror, when, the next evening 
after dinner, the Major approached me, 
and in his musical Italian, and with a 
sort of dreamy rhythm, said, or chanted, 
“ Signora, you were born on the 19th of 
November, 18—. It was a wild night, 
Ida says, and the earth was covered with 
a white fleece such as she never saw in 
her earth-life, while the air was full of 
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white plumage floating downward from 
the wings of the storm. You were born 
in a hard and bitter country,—a North- 
land, which Ida shivered in speaking 
of, where the howling of Arctic blasts 
mingled with your first cries, and where 
old people pray they may not die in 
winter-time, the ground is so cold, so 
cold.” 

I was born in a terrific snow-storm, 
on the bleakest of the rock-bound coasts 
of the State of Maine, November 19, 
18—, exactly the date given. 

From that time Pompeii was haunted 
for me. Silver-haired Ida became a 
part of my very existence and filled 
every moment of my unquiet days. 
She cried at my shaking windows at 
midnight and fixed my weary eyes 
wide open till the dawn broke in the 
east and the fatal mountain thrust its 
grim form through the western mists. 
She sighed down my chimney, and told 
me the story of her tragic fate, of the 
maddening hail, the stifling blast, the 
infinite infernal uproar in which her 
bright young girl’s life went out appalled 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

She whispered of my own dead, till, 
between intolerable longing to know if 
They love and remember yet and shrink- 
ing from touching the Awful Mystery 
with mortal hands, life became unbear- 
able tome. I shrank from the Major 
as if he had done me deadly hurt, and I 
cowered before the blank stare of his 
lustreless eyes like the guilty thing I 
knew I was not, but which I /elé mysclf 
to be, with no secret place of my own 
consciousness in which to hide myself 
from him. 

So we departed from Pompeii. 

But before we went the Major said 
to me, half laughingly, “If ever I meet 
my doom by a powder-explosion, as I 
scarcely doubt I shall, I will have silver- 
haired Ida teach me how to communicate 
the event to you, signora.” 

To which my only response was, 
“ Don’t.” 


Six months later we were at home 
in Paris. In that brilliant, worldly at- 
mosphere, where even death itself so 





often seems part of a mere theatrical 
pageant, memories of ghostly Ida grew 
dim, although I had never yet been able 
to think of the Major without a shudder. 
For, far more paralyzing, more blight- 
ing, more deadly to every movement of 
the living spirit, than the knowledge that 
disembodied essences ensphere it and 
reflect its thoughts, is the horrible con- 
sciousness that another human being 
has power to wrench our inmost thoughts 
from us, as cut-throat robbers wrench our 
gold. 

One night I awoke suddenly just as 
the clock of the neighboring mairie was 
striking one. I awoke with a dull, in- 
describable sense of dread. I was not 
conscious of having heard anything, seen 
anything, felt anything, yet I awoke 
with one of those swift spiritual awaken- 
ings in which the soul outruns the body 
and is vividly conscious of brooding 
shadows while yet the body is arousing 
its senses one by one. 

But, as I awoke, both soul and body 
trembled at a fateful sound, like labor- 
ing heart-throbs, at my very ear. 

It was a singular, muffled sound, and 
swift as lightning the thought burst 
upon me, “It is a communication from 
the spirit-world, and these smothered 
raps are supermundane phonetics, a rap 
for each letter.” 

Half involuntarily I whispered, “ Ma- 
jor, is it you?” 

“ Tap-tap-tap” at the very head of 
my bed seemed to signify, “‘ Y-e-s.” 

In abject terror I cowered beneath 
the bedclothes. 

Then followed a burst of clamorous, 
frantic sounds, not raps, but thumps, in 
which I could discover no possible sig- 
nificance unless of angry impatience that 
I questioned J¢ no more. 

I lay miserably awake until morn- 
ing. I asked no more questions, and 
heard nothing more of the mysterious 
signals, 

When, at breakfast, I was questioned 
concerning my weary air and extreme 
paleness, I made only evasive replies. 
With the dawn had come courage, and 
I had determined that if the sounds 
were repeated the ensuing night I 
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would question Jt, cost me what it 
might in terror and travail of spirit. 

Exactly as the mairie clock struck 
one that night I was aroused from a 
slight and ‘disturbed doze by loud raps 
upon the wall near my head. 

Taking my heart in my hand, as it 
were, and without giving the terror that 
I knew lay in wait for me time to de- 
vour me, I asked, ‘“‘ How did you die? 
What do you want of me?” 

Instantly, and for no seeming reason, 
was renewed that wrathful tumult, raps 
upon raps, so fast one upon another 
that they almost blended into one sound, 
and finished, as the night before, in one 
or two boisterous thumps. 

Again I fell into abject terror. Again 
utter silence followed. 

By that afternoon’s post came a Na- 
ples newspaper, sent by some one of our 
acquaintances still left in our lava-walled 
inn. It contained an account of the ex- 
plosion of a powder-mill at Pompeii. 

The others of our household won- 
dered volubly if among the charred and 
unrecognizable débris might be our old 
acquaintance the Major. 

The others; not I. I, alas, knew. 
With freezing awe I had indeed learned 
a truth for which others grope all their 
lives and die leaving it unfound,—the 
truth that the dead dive, that they reach 
across that infinite invisible chasm di- 





viding time from eternity, to tell us 
where they are and what strange, awful 
things death makes them know. 

As we sat in the ruddy firelight, I 
forced myself to tell the strange story 
of my supernatural experiences. 

One of my auditors was a young 
American who had just taken lodgings 
under the same roof with ourselves, but 
in an adjacent appartement. 

He was deeply impressed by my 
strange recital. 

Strange to say, however, another lis- 
tener giggled. 

A lightning-like revelation fell upon me. 

“ Charlie, was it you ?” 

“Si, madre mia!” chuckled the 
child. “The Major used to come and 
ask me all sorts of questions every night 
under the ilexes before dinner. I never 
heard of silver-plated Ida before, but I 
told him all those things.” 

“ But the raps,” I insisted, a little 
later. “The midnight—” 

Then it was the young American’s 
turn to break into sudden laughter. 

“The last two nights,” he exclaimed, 
“T have come in late from the theatre. 
I always smoke a pipe before going to 
bed, and my knocking the coals out 
against the chimney-piece, which must 
be against the head of your bed, was, 
without doubt, the sound you heard.” 

MarG@aket BertHa WRIGHT. 
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ori the darkness falls upon the plain, 
And shuts the snow-capped mountains from the sight 
Of eager eyes, that gaze with new delight 
On Nature’s solemn grandeur, when again, 
‘Like far-off echo of some sad refrain, 
There steals a mellow, soft, uncertain light 
Along the glistening snow, above the night, 








That fills the valley with its dusky train. 
Thus memories of dream-like long ago, 
With tender, half-forgotten joys replete, 
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Gleam far above the darkness round our feet 
For one brief, happy moment ere they go. 

How sad they are, and strange, but passing sweet, 
These flitting visions of Life’s Alpenglow ! 
G. J. PREston. 





A GREAT LITTLE MAN. 


HE size of a casket affords no in- 
dication of the value of its con- 
tents, and the height of a man bears no 


relation to his intellectual stature, unless 


there be some grain of truth in the pop- 
ular idea that the latter is in inverse 
proportion to the former. In the legend- 
ary lore of all countries the giant is the 
stupid creature and the dwarf the bright 
one; and if in real life no analogous 
theory can be sustained, it is true that 
men with small bodies have been very 
frequently among the greatest in other 
respects. Nature is full of compensa- 
tions, and it is intelligible enough that a 
being unfitted from his birth to compete 
in physical strength with his fellows 
should either possess or acquire force 
of another kind. Still, the abnormally 
little are certainly handicapped severely 
in the race of life; and when such a 
one distances his longer-legged rivals 
in any competition, the credit of the 
achievement becomes greater by con- 
trast. 

There may exist psychological reasons 
why men of this kind have rarely at- 
tained great reputations in the field of 
art, and which might also explain the 
predilection of their genius for a certain 
path therein. Nevertheless, there have 
been several instances of manikins 
winning distinction as painters. In the 
seventeenth century, Richard Gibson, 
who measured three feet and ten inches, 
was among them. Charles I. attended 
his wedding, and Waller wrote a poer 
on the occasion, which facts would imply 
that he was a person of consequence. 
An artist of even smaller stature, whose 
renown is world-wide, and whose pic- 





tures are unexcelled in their genre, still 
lives and works in Diisseldorf on the 
Rhine. 

Except as regards his miniature size, 
it would be incorrect to describe Preyer 
as a dwarf. Notwithstanding the pro- 
portions of a child of six years, accord- 
ing to Lionardo da Vinci's tables, — 
being about five heads high,—this man 
of eighty-two does not appear deformed 
or even stunted. His compact little 
figure is symmetrical and is still erect 
and lithe, and his carriage is 
of a conscious dignity, justified by his 
age and the respect due to his eminence 
in his profession. His fashion of wear- 
ing his hair, which a few years ago was 
yet unsilvered and luxuriant, in ringlets 
upon his shoulders, exaggerates the ap- 
parent diminutiveness of his person, and 
his ensemble, when not contradicted by 
the signs of longevity upon his features, 
might easily lead a casual observer to 
mistake him for a well-formed boy. 

His mind is equally free from distor- 
tion of any kind, and he is as amiable 
as though he were seven feet tall. In 
conversation his wit is ready, sometimes 
caustic, but never tinged with malice, 
and his eye sparkles with as much good 
nature as intelligence. For many years 
I enjoyed the friendliest relations with 
him, and his gentle bearing and refined 
courtesy always had a charm for me. 
In his own studio, where the apartment 
and its furniture were in proportion to 
the owner’s dimensions, the little canapé, 
miniature tables and chairs, the toy 
easel and the tiny canvases, were all in 
harmony. I was the single solecism in 
the fairy realm, disproportionate and out 
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of place, but, except when my glance 
fell by accident upon a mirror, I was 
unconscious of the incongruity. It was 
only when he visited me that it became 
embarrassing; and [ can still recall the 
Gulliverian awkwardness of the situation 
when I had to offer him a chair upon 
which I did not know how he was to 
mount. 

He never seemed to feel, or at least 
never exhibited, any morbid conscious- 
ness of the difference between himself 
and other mortals. His figure was too 
well known, even to the children, in 
the provincial city, to attract imperti- 
nent notice. He promenaded the streets 
with serene assurance, mingled with the 
crowd in the Permanent Exhibition, 
was a frequent and jidel attendant at 
the Malkasten Club, sat perched on a 
high stool at the garden concerts, ay, 
and emptied beer-seidels and Rhine-wine 
bottles, half as tall as himself, without 
doubt or hesitation. Strangers, it is 
true, would sometimes annoy him by 
staring, but his philosophy was ever 
equal to the occasion. A speculative 
Yankee once went so far as to insult 
him, quite unconsciously,—if that can 
qualify the colossal impudence or want 
of tact of the proposition he made him, 
which was nothing less than a contract 
to exhibit him at his easel. This emu- 
lator of Barnum and prototype of Colo- 
nel Mulberry Sellers was anxious to 
“fit up” a grand studio in New York, 
with every accessory of bric-i-brac and 
Renaissance furniture, in which artistic 
miliew Herr Preyer should pursue his 
avocation before the public. I do not 
think there was to be any charge for ad- 
mission, but large profits were expected 
to accrue from the sale of the pic- 
tures thus painted to the curious patrons 
who might be attracted by the “ show.” 
It is needless to add that the negotia- 
tions came to a very abrupt conclusion. 

An assistant of Herr Schulte, the 
celebrated art-dealer, described an inter- 
view which had also an unexpected dé- 
nouement. He was one day engaged in 
showing some paintings in the Exhibi- 
tion to a prospective purchaser, a six- 
foot gentleman from the United States, 





when Preyer happened to enter the 
room. Learning who he was, the cus- 
tomer begged an introduction, which 
took place. 

‘“‘T am most happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Preyer,” said the tall 
American rather pompously, standing 
with his long legs outstretched, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, and looking down 
upon the little painter. 

“Was sagt der Kerl?” (“What does 
the fellow say?” ) queried Preyer, to 
whom this patronizing attitude was of- 
fensive. 

The remark was translated, and a 
conversation under not very auspicious 
circumstances followed, until the artist, 
in a fit of further irritability, put a sud- 
den end to it by exclaiming, ‘ Gut’n 
Morgen!” and marching off between the 
legs of the astonished stranger. 

Many other anecdotes equally whim- 
sical are told of him. In his youth 
especially he was much given to prac- 
tical joking, and often turned his phys- 
ical peculiarity to account in amusing 
ways in the streets and in public con- 
veyances. Attired as a child, for in- 
stance, he effected many curious mystifi- 
cations and had more than one droll 
adventure. 

Johann Wilhelm Preyer was born in 
the town of Rheydt, in Rhenish Prus- 
sia, in the year 1803, and entered as a 
pupil the Diisseldorf Academy shortly 
after its reorganization under the direc- 
tion of Peter Cornelius in 1822. He 
pursued his studies there until 1837, and, 
with the exception of a brief interval, 
to be mentioned hereafter, has continued 
to reside at Diisseldorf ever since. His 
life as an ‘artist may be said, therefore, 
to be coeval with the existence of the 
school itself. Of the more famous of 
his contemporaries,— Kaulbach, Lessing, 
Schirmer, Carl Sohn, etc..—nearly all 
have passed away, and of the very few 
yet remaining he is the oldest. 

It has become the fashion of late 
years to depreciate, if not to decry, Diis- 
seldorf; but it must be regarded never- 
theless as the hearth of modern German 
art, and, although many of its penates 
have disappeared and its priests depart- 
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ed, it cannot be said to be cold while 
Achenbach, Vautier, Wilhelm Sohn, 
and Gebhardt continue to keep alive the 
sacred fire upon it. At the beginning 
of Preyer’s independent career as an 
artist it had but one rival in the Father- 
land. King Ludwig of Bavaria, what- 
ever may have been his faults and weak- 
nesses as a ruler, was at least in matters 
of art an enlightened prince, and under 
his fostering protection his capital had 
also become an art-centre. The gallery 
of old masters, which had been carried 
from Diisseldorf to Paris by Napoleon, 
had, after the peace, wandered to Mu- 
nich and remained there. Cornelius, 
after guiding for three years only the 
Academy on the Rhine, had left it to 
become the head of its sister on the 
Isar, and his influence, aided by the 
warmth of royal patronage, attracted to 
the latter more than a few of the élite 
of the masters and students of the 
former. Thither in 1838 went Preyer, 
whose reputation had preceded him 
also; and there he painted, soon after, 
one of the best known of his che/s- 
d@ cuvre, the “ Bock Bier,” in the New 
Pinakothek. Notwithstanding, however, 
his cordial relations with his fellow- 
artists, and the encouragement and 
friendship of the king, he was restless, 
so far from home. He felt the Heimweh 
of a child, and after a few years he 
returned gladly to the more congenial 
North. Thenceforward his life was un- 
eventful and successful. His pictures, 
with their delicate elaboration of de- 
tails, were produced too slowly to win 
a fortune in those early days, but none 
of them ever remained long upon his 
hands, and their rarity, now that no col- 
lection is deemed complete that does not 
possess at least one example, has greatly 
enhanced their value. 

On his return to Diisseldorf, Preyer 
married an amiable lady, petite in figure, 
but hardly so beyond the average of her 
sex, with whom he enjoyed quiet do- 
mestic happiness, and who bore him two 
children, Paul and Emilie, who have 
inherited their father’s talent and the 
stature of their mother. The son has 
won a reputation as a genre painter, and 
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the daughter, following more closely in 
the paternal footsteps, has painted many 
charming fruit- and flower-pieces, much 
sought after by connoisseurs whose 
means do not allow them to purchase 
the more costly canvases of her father 
and teacher. 

As an artist, Preyer stands almost, if 
not quite, at the head of painters of 
still Tite, and many of his works have 
found homes in America. They are 
broadly but at the same time exqui- 
sitely finished, are composed with skill 
and refined taste, and are both charming 
in color and correct in drawing. His 
grapes, like those of Zeuxis, might de- 
ceive the birds and his peaches woo the 
wasp, while his glasses of wine, the 
lucent Rhenish, or the champagne with 
“beaded bubbles winking at the brim,” 
might tempt an anchorite and make any 
mortal thirsty. The favorite motives 
among them are those in which his own 
portrait appears reflected in a wineglass, 
—generally a Rémer, as the globular 
Rhine-wine-beakers are called; and thus, 
preserved in amber, his merry face and 
luxuriant ringlets will go down to pos- 
terity. 

To the physiologist his longevity is as 
interesting as his work is to the art-his- 
torian. No man of his size, of whom 
any record exists, has ever lived to such 
an advanced age. He has witnessed 
revolutions in both art and governments, 
has seen generations of painters come 
and go. Of all the colleagues who 
worked and joked and kneipt with him 
in the antique Saal and the Meister 
Class, scarcely one is left. He has en- 
joyed good health for more than four- 
score years, and, absorbed in his gentle 
and sympathetic labors, has lived among 
his fruits and flowers almost the life of 
a butterfly, and has literally sustained 
himself on the nourishment of the bee. 
Only once has he been threatened with 
death, and that by an accident, not by 
disease. It is a little pathetic to know 
that, with all his susceptibility to beauti- 
ful impressions, one sense—and one that 
in his environment would have multi- 
plied his means of enjoyment—is en- 
tirely wanting to him,—the sense of 
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smell, One day, when he was yet a 
bachelor, he entered an apartment 
which had become gradually filled with 
the obnoxious carbonic acid gas escaped 
from an impeded stove. Not being able 
to scent the danger, he remained un- 
conscious of it until he lost conscious- 
ness of everything else as well. Provi- 
dentially, however, the odor drew a 
more sensitive nose—that of his house- 
keeper—to his room, just in time to save 
his life. 

“ Still life” may not be a very lofty 
branch of art, but its popularity proves 
that it appeals to and supplies an intel- 
lectual want. The classical anecdotes of 
painting which have come down to us 
are full of descriptions of close imita- 
tions of nature morte, of inanimate 
objects, like the curtain of Parrhasius 





and the garlands of Pausias. So long 
as clusters ripen and peaches freckle in 
the sun will men take delight in any 
truthful reproduction of their beauties 
on canvas ; and this Preyer has carried to 
a degree of perfection unsurpassed since 
the day of Daniel Seghers. It is possi- 
ble that the physical distinction which, 
without excluding, has yet more or less 
separated him from the ordinary inti- 
mate relations of society, has developed 
in him a closer sympathy with nature 
in her lesser manifestations. His pic- 
tures are more than mere imitations. 
He paints them lovingly, and finds in 
his simple subjects the poetry that ex- 
ists in every graceful curve and tender 
tint, and which makes of even the most 
familiar things of beauty “a joy for- 
ever.” Joun R. Tair. 
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“ ro is a beauty,” said I. ‘“ Why 
don’t you use it? It’s so nice 
and clean, too.” 

Richard had already patiently ex- 
plained that the beauty of a pipe con- 
sists in its being dirty; but there are 
some things a woman’s intellect cannot 
grasp. One is, why a man never loves 
his pipe so well as when it has reached 
the stage at which, to a feminine mind, it 
is fit only for the ash-heap. The pipe 
my husband was stoking so contentedly 
was in that condition. He took it from 
his mouth as I spoke. 

“That's just why I don’t want to 
color it.” 

“T thought that was the charm of a 
meerschaum,” with sudden remembrance 
of my lessons. ‘And this is prettier, 
certainly, than the negro's head, or the 
skull, or the dreadful little clay one. It 
is beautiful,” holding it nearer the light. 
And, indeed, with its delicate carving 
and lovely features, it was a little work 
of art. Whoever had carved it was a 





master, for there was as much expression 
in the delicate face as I had often seen 
in well-known statues. Much of it lay 
about the mouth, and that charmed me 
particularly. God makes our eyes and 
noses, we make our own mouths, was 
well said. About this beautiful carved 
one lay an expression I tried in vain to 
read. It was nothing that the past held. 
It was something that the future might 
hold. Exquisite as it was, I felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. The hair rippled back 
from the forehead to be lost in some 
artful fashion over the stem of the 
pipe. The eyes were beautiful, too. 
They were blue,—an uncertain blue, like 
deep-sea-water,—and the hair was fair. 
Why, what nonsense I was dreaming ! 
I laughed a little as I looked up to meet 
Richard's eyes. 

“Well, who was she?” He often 
questioned in that way, with the clair- 
voyance of a doctor. A doctor under- 
stands everything. ‘Can you guess?” 

“Die Lorelei?” 
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He nodded. 

“‘ How did you come by it? Was ita 
present, too?” 

“No. I picked it up in an out-of- 
the-way shop in Germany. Don’t put 
it in the tray. Lay it back in the case, 
please.” : 

I stood fingering it. “I want to 
know about it,” I said at length, impul- 
sively. 

“ Who told you there was anything ?” 

“ Circumstantial evidence. I want a 
story. We need not be afraid of an in- 
terruption to-night in this rain.” 

“ How little you know human nature! 
Whenever it rains or snows the hardest, 
when the bitterest north wind blows.or 
the fiercest thunder peals, when hurri- 
canes roar and the thermometer is five 
below, then can a doctor make up his 
mind that that is the night on which the 
non-paying patients on the boundary of 
his circuit will send for him for a tooth- 
ache or an attack of indigestion.” 

We were spending our first even- 
ing, of course alone, in Richard’s little 
house—no, our little house. It was 
only late that afternoon that we had got 
back from our wedding-journey, and I 
had been looking over his old accumu- 
lated treasures, digging out, literally, one 
drawer after another, to the accompani- 
ment of much laughter; for Richard, as 
he gravely told me, had never allowed 
his housekeeper to “ meddle,”—a super- 
fluous statement, as it was perfectly 
evident no feminine hand had touched 
that terrible mass of rubbish. The 
drawers presented the appearance of the 
knight's pudding, which began with an 
umbrella and ended with an inkstand. 
There were worked slippers, most of 
them not made up, none of them worn; 
tobacco-bags, elaborately embroidered ; 
immaculate hat-bands,—not by the ut- 
most stretch of imagination could I pic- 
ture Richard and a hat-band in combi- 
nation ; a travelling-bag, adorned with 
ducks’ heads,—also not made up, and 
shuffled, with nine pen-wipers of various 
designs, under a box of cigars; three 
smoking-caps, doubled up in an old 


' newspaper; two or three pin-cushions, 


embroidered with roses and bedecked 





with lace; several neatly-done-up par- 
cels that had never been opened, hold- 
ing more embroidery. I had put every- 
thing, as I unearthed them, on the 
table, and stood laughing across to my 
husband. 

We were on another offering, too,—_ 
the rug before the blazing wood fire. It 
was six feet long and three wide, and it 
was worked in canvas and cross-stitch. 
I had worked a pin-cushion once in 
cross-stitch, and caught my breath as I 
contemplated the vast expanse that the 
lion and the garland of cabbage-roses 
covered. 

“We'll bundle that off, dear, for 
your lovely Persian rug,” I had said. 

‘“¢ An old lady worked it,” said Rich- 
ard slowly. ‘Is it very hideous? She 
was my patient four or five years. She 
was poor, you know. You can bundle 
it off—if you like.” 

But Richard knew well, after that 
was said, and the more that was thereby 
not said, that the lion would remain to 
spoil our pretty library. But I cover 
him up pretty well with Richard's easy- 
chair andahassock. The hassock is where 
I shall always sit, as I was doing then, 
for I could look best so at his earnest 
face, and, in almost equal measure, at his 
hands. They were such true doctor’s 
hands: not muscular, but with that look 
of nerve-strength they all have. 

I had always said no woman of a jeal- 
ous disposition should marry a doctor. 
I was being put to the proof that even- 
ing; but little I cared for it all. If I 
had needed any other evidence that 
Richard had been indifferent to every- 
thing save one, did not I find it in 
the fact that he preferred his shabby 
leather slippers to these fine ones, that 
the old wash-leather tobacco-bag was 
more precious to him than any of these 
in silk and Kensington, that he con- 
tinued to wipe his pen on half a yard of 
cotton cloth, and that he would as soon 
have smoked in a beaver as a smoking- 
cap? No, not for any woman alive had 
Richard forgotten his profession till— 
no, I cannot flatter myself even now 
that he forgets it,—if: indeed it would 
be flattery. His profession is always 
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first with him, and I can be glad and 
proud that it is so. 

“ It’s not much of a story,” said he. 
“It’s the only queer thing that ever 
happened to me, that’s all. People say 
doctors stumble on curious things. I 
haven't often done so. But this was 
queer. It was some time ago, and, then, 
things get crowded out when one is 
busy.” 

“T want to hear. It’s just the even- 
ing for a story. And it is your duty to 
entertain, as this first night you are 
host.” I fingered the pipe, and regard- 
ed him from my hassock, as for two or 
three minutes he smoked and seemed, 
though amiably willing, at a loss to be- 
gin. ‘What has the pipe to do with 
it?” 

“Nothing. It only looked like some- 
body. I had an office in our old town 
before I came here. It was immediately 
after my return from Germany. Just 
outside of it was a big, handsome house, 
in its own grounds, belonging to a Mr. 
Ferguson. She was his third wife.” 
And Richard, having jumped headlong 
into the bush, stopped again. 

“She,—that evidently introduces the 
heroine. His third wife,” I meditated, 
and remarked aloud, “I don’t think I 
should like to be a man’s third wife. I 
should be afraid he was Blue-Beard.” 

“Tt would give you another excuse 
for turning his closets inside out,” in 
mild rebuke. 

“Though I little expected,” I retort- 
ed, “on this my first evening to unearth 
the traditional skeleton, even though he 
were in fragments,” recalling the scat- 
tered thigh-bones and ribs on which I 
had stumbled. They had lain in their 
various places of sanctity since they had 
come to Richard as his “ cuts” of a sub- 
ject, and he, not being able to afford a 
whole skeleton, kept his bones with the 
intention of thus obtaining one by de- 
grees. But the plan fell through; for 
the bones did not match any better than 
- the reds and yellows of the old lady’s 
rug. Presently he went on: 

“Mr. Ferguson was rich, and a re- 
cluse. Not so much that he did not 
care for others’ society as that he pre- 
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ferred his own to anybody’s. He looked 
like a piece of polished marble. He was 
one of the most perfect gentlemen I have 
ever met, but for a bosom friend I’d 
sooner have one of the Irishmen work- 
ing out on the road yonder. They had 
never gone into the society of the place, 
and I only knew him and his through 
hearsay. They said she was young and 
a foreigner,—that he had married her in 
Vienna the last time he was abroad. I 
was too busy to remember all that was 
said: everybody had something to say :— 
you know the way in a country place. 
One afternoon a man came to my office 
for me to go up there. I remember 
what a hurry 1 was in,—for I had 
a paper to read in town that evening 
before the society, the result of two 
months’ writing and a considerably 
longer time of thought and study. I 
had just time to get there and be back 
for the train. I did not stop to ask who 
was ill, but hurried off, looking at my 
watch at intervals. 

“T am not subject to outward impres- 
sions,—one gets over that, or gets hard- 
ened to it,— but I shivered when I 
entered the hall. Not that it was cold, 
but it was so ‘proper.’ If I bad been 
a boy, I could not have restrained my 
impulse to knock over a few chairs and 
give a howl or two. I dare say you 
know the feeling one has in a too proper 
house; and this was frozen propriety. 
It was Mr. Ferguson himself who was 
ill; nothing serious. A cold had set- 
tled on him, and would not be shaken 
off. It was the first time I had ever 
spoken with him. He was evidently a 
man to whom the smallest trivial discour- 
tesy would have been as impossible as a 
generous impulse. A doctor gets into the 
way of gauging a new patient. Curious, 
the way associations are tangled together. 
As I talked with him, there came into 
my mind a sentence from the time when, 
preparatory to my going abroad to study, 
I had been devoting all my spare hours 
to the study of the insanity called Ger- 
man. No wonder the Germans are a 
race of thinkers, when they have to grap- 
ple with their own language from the 
cradle. It is to them mental gymnas- 
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tics. The sentence was from the little 
German reading-book, and stood in the 
description of a frog concert. How ex- 
actly it fitted him,—Mr. Ferguson! 
‘They have a framework of bones, and 
red, cold blood.’ Some one had told 
me that he had married in Vienna. I 
had studied there. We talked of the 
city, of Germany, of other things. He 
was very well informed. As I rose to 
go, he said, to my surprise, knowing he 
avoided companionship,— 

“Come again, if you can spare the 
time. Not professionally. We shall be 
pleased to see you.’ 

“T thanked him, but had no idea of 
accepting, and went off, vaguely wonder- 
ing where the other half of the ‘we’ 
was, and looking at my watch. I must 
hurry to get the train. If I took a 
short cut to the station it would save me 
time, and it was nearly seven now. So 
I left the drive-way and went along 
through the wood. Mr. Ferguson had 
a residence after his own heart. How 
lonesome everything was ! 

“T heard it first, befure I saw her,— 
her voice. Yes, I know I am like the 
man who knew only two tunes,—one 
was ‘God Save the Queen’ and the 
other wasn’t; that I don’t know one 
note from another; that the afternoon 
you dragged me to the Symphony will 
ever loom up in my mind as the darkest 
of my life; that when as surgeon of 
‘the Fifth I had to turn out with them 
on big days, do my best though I would 
to keep time, they put me out so with 
their confounded music I would knock 
up alternately against the colonel and 
the rear rank. I own to it all. 

“ But this! I came upon it suddenly. 
I forgot my engagement, forgot I had 
only ten minutes to get the train, forgot 
the paper I had prepared with so much 
care, and stood there, peeping through 
the branches and holding my breath for 
fear of losing one note. What was it 
like? I don’t know. I had never 
heard the like before. I never have 
since. I was in a delicious trance. It 


was as when the first fumes of ether are 
overpowering one and he feels a lan- 
guor stealing over him while yet in the 
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full possession of his faculties, but with- 
out the will or the desire to use them, 
—with something more than the full pos- 
session of one’s faculties. There was 
with it that peculiar luminous condi- 
tion of the brain that comes with mental 
labor and the intoxicating sense of mental 
power. All the vague, unsatisfied long- 
ing that comes to us all at times, the 
reaching out for something, we know not 
what, was mine, but with it was the 
restful knowledge that soon was all de- 


‘sire to be satisfied. It brought up my 


past life, too, in the way a moment of 
peril does, but with no pain, only a 
vague sense of entertainment, as at a 
panoraina. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the old 
legends and stories handed down to us 
as mere myths or saved only by some 
poet are really no legends, but forgotten 
history, out-of-the-way truths, only so 
rudely and imperfectly preserved? I 
had fancied that the Sirens had really 


existed, and that they had descendants 


who inherit their wonderful gift to this 
day. Not the race, but here and here, 
in a race, and a century, heredity 
cropped out again. And the race I had 
thought was the Hungarian Tsiganen, 
and that once there had lived one of 
them whom men called Die Lorelei. 
Nell, as I listened to that woman’s 
voice I was sure of it. 

“T could see her quite plainly. She 
was very beautiful, but her beauty was 
not her charm. She half lay, half sat, 
and had a little instrument in her hand. 
I could have told by that, too, that she 
was a Tsigane, for the instrument was 
the same I had often seen with the 
wandering Hungarians. She was high- 
bred: it may have been years upon 
years before that one of her race had 
married a Zigeuner; but one of them 
had, and here was nineteenth-century 
science looking a wild myth of the 
tenth in the face and proving it true. 
It was just at the hour that the sun 
was setting, and there came through the 
branches the yellow light that some- 
times .accompanies that hour. She 
seemed to be its centre as she sat there. 
I wonder what there is about that yel- 
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low sunset light? I seem to lose my 
personality in it and think strange. 
things. She had stopped singing. My 
brain was in a whirl. I looked at my 
watch. The train had been gone half 
an hour. 

“T did go to the house again, and again, 
till it got to be a settled thing for me to 
drop in evenings or to dine with them. 
I met her the first time I was there to 
dinner. She was in full evening dress, 
and sat at the head of the table like 
a statue. She spoke perhaps half’ a 
dozen times through the meal. She was 
outwardly like other high-bred Hunga- 
rian women I had met when abroad ; 
inwardly too, as nearly as I could see 
when I talked with her sometimes in 
the evening; warm-hearted, impulsive, 
child-like almost in her need of affec- 
tion, exquisitely well bred, with the sim- 
plicity and sincerity that constitute the 
finest breeding. It must have’ been 
lonesome for her sometimes. I had to 
guess at a good deal, for she rarely 
spoke, only bent her head over her em- 
broidery-frame, and did not, seemingly, 
even listen to our talk. Perhaps she 
was thinking of other things. Some- 
times I fancied her needle went less 
swiftly than usual ; but that was all. It 
was not lions and roses that she used 
to bend over while her husband and I 
sat talking. I don’t understand such 
things, but it seemed to me her embroid- 
ery was something quite different. She 
was very accomplished, like all the 
women of her race, and spoke easily 
two or three languages besides her own. 
When I talked with her it was always 
in German, for I thought it would please 
her to be reminded of her home. It 
would only be a sentence or two at a 
time. One can’t very well converse in 
a language of which one’s host under- 
stands not a word. 

“T talked to her of her native land. I 
had been in Hungary. I thought it gave 
her pleasure. She spoke of her home. 
She had brothers and sisters, and was 
the youngest. I wondered if they could 
sing too. I fancied not. 

“Whatever interest I had in her eyes 
lay in that,—that I knew Germany, It 
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was my merit for him, too, as I had 
soon found, and it was to that that I 
had been indebted for the invitation to 
come to his house, to which he so rarely 
invited anybody. But who can shun the 
chance that destiny ordains? He was a 
man who had two subjects of conversa- 
tion,—philosophy and self. I hate phi- 
losophy. I can see no earthly sense in 
keeping on fumbling at the everlasting 
Why. We shall know some day, or we 
shall not. And, meantime, there is much 
todo. Still, I had lived in Germany, and, 
like other obnoxious diseases, had taken 
some of it in through the pores. He 
lived in it. His library was filled with 
books on the subject. He spent the 
day there, shut in, reading and writing 
philosophical treatises. Only for his 
own amusement. If he had published, 
it might have been for other people’s. 
Three or four hundred years ago, when 
he was a monk, he used to spend the 
days with other mummies squabbling 
as to how many angels could stand to- 
gether on the point of a needle. For 
he had been alive then. He would be 
alive three or four hundred years hence, 
too. For there was nothing to kill him, 
—no desires, no passions, no work for his 
fellow-men. Anatomy to the contrary, 
he had no organs. There was nothing 
there but a framework of bones, and 
red, cold blood. 

“He used to talk philosophy with me, 
—no, to me,—evening after evening; 
and I sat and smoked and listened pa- 
tiently, and sometimes said a word or 
two, and never contradicted. He did 
not smoke, of course. I am sure he 
did not notice that I was for the most 
part silent. What was the use of con- 
tradicting? I hated all that he said, 
that was all, for it was cold-blooded too. 

“That was my interest for them. And 
theirs for me was just one thing: I 
wanted to hear her sing again. Was it 
that I wanted? I have wanted other 
things, but the feeling was not the 
same. Yet I never asked. I used to 
think I would, sometimes. But I never 
did. She played once in a while, but it 
was like everybody else’s playing,—the 
same tune, I mean. 
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“Tt got to be fall, and one day I heard 
of the opening here. It was an un- 
usually good one, and I decided at once 
to leave the old place. I wanted to get 
away from there. One has that feeling, 
at times; everybody has that feeling, 
that he wants to get away, that he 
must burst the bonds. But I was de- 
layed. A good deal of sickness broke 
out, and that kept me about all day. 
Then they sent up word from the South 
for help. It was at the time the yellow 
fever was raging so there. I had no 
ties then, and for the present gave up 
settling here. It could wait till I came 
back, if I did come back. The fever 
was worst at Memphis: so it was there, 
naturally, I was going. I wanted to 
study up all I could that was possible, 
so after the day’s work would put in 
some hours’ hard reading. I would 
start as soon as the typhoid had abated. 
Between it all, a couple of weeks went 
by without my going to the Fergusons’, 
and at last I was so pushed that it was 


not till the very evening of my departure ' 


that I went to them. 

“T told them my plans. Perhaps Mr. 
Ferguson liked me as well as it was pos- 
sible for him to like anybody, for he 
seemed concerned at my going; but if 
it were to my advantage he could say 
nothing against it, much as he should 
miss me. As for her, she did not seem 
to care, as indeed why should she? She 
did not say a word, even, but bent her 
head lower over her embroidery, and 
her needle flew faster. As to the folly 
of my going South, Mr. Ferguson pro- 
ceeded to give me yet further proof of 
his favor by pouring forth all the argu- 
ments of his two topics against it. And 
for me, for the first time I lost patience, 
for I had no philosophy, and there are 
times when a doctor must have no self. 
I don’t fairly know what I said. I dare 
say I forgot myself, for at last I was 
only recalled by suddenly seeing that 
she had dropped her work and, with 
hands clasped in her lap, was looking at 
me. It was something in the look that 
redoubled the want, for it recalled the 
evening I had heard her sing. I was 
excited, and it was my last chance, and 





that, in fact, had been the reason I 
had made time to come to them that 
evening. So the courage was mine to 
say abruptly, ‘ Will you sing ?’ 

“She made some trivial excuse,—what 
any lady might have said,—in a voice 
that certainly gave no hint of hoarse- 
ness, and turned to her embroidery 

in. 

“<Will you not? It would give us 
great pleasure,’ said her husband. There 
was one part of her marriage vow that 
she could keep, and, rising obediently, 
she went slowly to the piano. I held 
my breath. 

“T was so disappointed. You don’t 
know how disappointed I was, for her 
song was some modern song I had 
heard a hundred times before sung in 
the same way. I did not listen to it. I 
presume it was about somebody waiting 
for somebody. The key-note of modern 
minstrelsy seems to be expectation. 
That is why ‘ Barbara Allen’ is the 
only song I like, despite its length and 
hypochondria. Something happens in 
each verse. 

“She finished, and turned her head 
carelessly, as any lady might for the ex- 
pected and uncared-for thanks, as she 
half rose. I had waited so long, and 
was so disappointed. A doctor and a 
soldier will instinctively command, but 
this was all I said, every word, in the 
language that we knew and that he did 
not: ‘Sing as you sang in the yellow 
light when you thought of Hungary.’ 

‘‘T can’t describe it. No living man 
could. But such a look came into 
Satan’s face when, still a high angel, 
there rushed upon him, intoxicating, his 
own powers for evil. 

“T went pretty soon. He urged me 
to stay longer, but I must go. I had 
some writing, some reading, to do, I 
think I said. It was so. But, though I 
was up over my books till well into the 
morning, I don’t think I studied much. 
I had a long round to make the next 
morning, though the sickness was 
abating. I was to go to town that 
afternoon to start for Memphis; but I 
did not; nor for a good many after- 
noons after, for that matter. I got in 
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late to dinner,—I often had lately, or 
taken it only in hurried snaps. It was 
to find that I was wanted again in a 
hurry. They were even waiting for 
me. It was an inquest for which I 
was subpoenaed. The body was Mr. 
Ferguson’s. He had shot himself in 
the night. 

“T went with them. They told me 
about it on the way. He was very 
methodical, and his breakfast-hour was 
eight o’clock, his breakfast a roll and 
coffee that he prepared himself on the 
table in a peculiar French arrange- 
ment. It had not varied for years. The 
servants were surprised when he did not 
come into the room at ten minutes of 
the hour: it took the coffee just that 
time to be made. Mrs. Ferguson came 
down, and was surprised too. She had 
not seen her husband that morning. 
He had gone to his dressing-room to 
shave, as usual, when she awoke. She 
sent some one to knock at the door. 
The girl came down again, and said that 
Mr. Ferguson had not answered, and 
she had tried the door, and it was 
locked. Mrs. Ferguson looked uneasy. 
Day after day his course had not varied 
a hair's breadth. She went up herself 
and spoke; then she ordered the door 
to be forced. The men went up, and 
Mr. Ferguson lay on the floor, dead. 

“T was wanted in two capacities,—as 
the one outside his own household who 
had last seen him alive, and as a physi- 
cian. In the latter capacity, I examined 
the wound. Death must have been in- 
stantaneous. He was shot through the 
brain, and he had done it some time 
about two o'clock in the morning. Its 
position was such that it could not pos- 
sibly have been inflicted by any hand 
but his own. Besides, both doors in 
the dressing-room, the one leading into 
the hall and the one into his own room, 
were locked and bolted on the inside. 
The curtains were carefully drawn. He 
had evidently gone to work with his 
usual methodical care. He had often 
told me how he hated to be interrupted. 
No one had heard the shot, not even 
his sleeping wife in the next room, for 
he had used a Flobert. I always did 





hate Floberts; they are such sneaks of 
guns. I overheard somebody say, when 
the jury was out, how well I testified. 
I knew myself that I had, clearly and 
tersely, though I did not see how it had 
been possible, for there was a whirling 
through my brain, the hateful mechanical 
wheels of thought all the time grinding 
out, ‘They have a framework of bones, 
and red, cold blood.’ 

“The coroner was not absent long. 
There could be but one verdict. 

“The funeral was the next day but 
one, and I stayed for it. There were a 
good many there. Of course the event 
had made a great deal of talk. She 
was heavily veiled. Somebody, I think 
it was the lawyer, told me she was going 
back to her own country immediately. 
It was such a hard case to be left alone 
in a strange land and in such a fashion. 
I was glad she was going to her own 
land. I was sorry for her. I should get 
a chance to tell her before I went ; but 
I did not. 

“Tt was that same night that it hap- 
pened,—much such a night as this, I 
remember, for I came in, soaked through 
and chilled : not even the fire or the hot 
tea warmed me thoroughly. I had taken 
to drinking tea to keep me awake over 
my books,—a practice against which I 
should have talked pretty severely to a 
patient. It was green tea, too. 

“T tried to put my mind on my ‘als 
ing,—it was the method adopted in the 
hospitals at Prague when the pest raged. 
there,—but I could not seem to catch 
on, and before the printed German text 
on the page before me other words, Ger- 
man too, danced. 

“T started to go to bed once or twice; 
there was no use waiting up any longer ; 
but hour after hour went by, and I sat 
there, now and then with a jerk bring- 
ing myself up to my reading, to find 
that the words I was mentally repeating 
were not those on the page before me. 

“Tt must have been about two o’clock 
that I heard it,—the voice. It was 
away off at first; but I heard the first 
notes, and then I knew why I had 
stayed. It came nearer and nearer. It 
filled the room and floated everywhere. 
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If what I had felt before with its music 


:was joy and pain, what I knew now 


were those words as they use them in 
heaven and hell. 

“T did not seem to be in the room 
any longer. I was in the pest-hospital 
at Prague. The air was yellow and 
thick and murky, but I could see plainly 
the dead faces on the beds. There was 
row after row of them. I recognized 
them. They were the faces of my old 
comrades in the German university. 
They seemed to recognize me too, fur 
they were laughing, row after row. 
Through the open windows came the 
croaking of frogs out on the pest-laden 
swamps. They were giving a concert. 

“T was back in my chamber, strug- 
gling against something, but I was fet- 
tered. It was useless. And then I was 
in a little room, locked and _ bolted, 
where, with an assassin’s rifle, a Thug's 
weapon, a man had taken his own life 
in cold, red blood, and the voice was 
with me everywhere. 

“‘ My will was gone from me, and it 
was a delight. 

‘“‘ A farmer was driving to town with 
his load of vegetables for the market. 
His horse shied at something, and he 
saw he had nearly run down a man 
walking along by the side of the road. 
He leaned forward and hallooed, but 
the man kept on without turning his 
head. Probably he was drunk ; though 
it was a strange place and hour to find 
a drunken fellow. Perhaps the pelting 
rain would wash his senses into him. 
Yet he did not walk like one tipsy. The 
contrary. How curiously he was walk- 
ing! Straight ahead, not a hair’s breadth 
to right or left, and in steps measured 
off by rule. He was bare-headed, too, 
and with only slippers on his feet. The 
farmer whipped up and came up with 
him again, jumped out, and caught hold 
of him by the arm. To his astonish- 
ment, it was a man he knew well, whom 
everybody in the village knew. He 
was repeating to himself some strange 
words,—a Latin prescription, he told 
afterward. 

“ But I knew what I was saying out 
there in the pelting rain. They were 








some words in the little German reader, 
—“** Sie haben ein Knochen - Gerust 
und rothes, kaltes Blut.’ 

“T was laid up some time with fever, 
induced by overwork and imprudent 
living, so they said. When at last I 
was able to be about again, I heard she 
had gone back to Hungary. As soon 
as I ‘could,—they said it was madness, 
—I went to Memphis. 

“Tt could all be explained, of course. 
That such a man should have taken his 
own life? The one thing we may al- 
ways expect. is the unexpected. And 
for the rest, the rativnalistic theory can 
account for it. I had overworked, lived 
carelessly, and the coming fever was 
partial cause, not altogether effect. 

‘“ T have never seen hersince. I hope | 
I never may, nor hear the magic of her 
voice again. 

“ Nell, Nell, what’s the matter?” He 
broke short off in his excited walk up 
and down the room to come to me, for I 
had slipped off the hassock, and so, fall- 
ing, had broken the wonderful bowl of 
the pipe to bits. But Richard did not 
heed that. Any other husband would 
have seemed at least concerned at his 
wife’s thus suddenly to appearance faint- 
ing dead away. Not mine. The pro- 
fessional instinct conquered, and the next 
minute I was lying flat on my back on 
the lion and the: roses and blinking up 
at him through the mist, as he stood 
calmly waiting for me to come to. But 
my senses had not quite left me. 

“T don’t know anything about your 
rale-rational-istic theory, and I don’t 
care. A kind of magic about—as— 
common in America, as Hun-gun-ger- 


” 


ry. 

“ Nell! Nell!” 

No, there is one thing not even a 
doctor understands,—a woman’s heart. 

“ Why did you tell me that story? 
why did you not let it rest forgotten and 
buried? And to dig it up on our first 
evening, too! Don’t you know that 
there never will come a night like that, . 
or this, and you are away from me, but 
I shall lie awake and think that woman ’s 
voice has called to you?” : 

How it broke the stillness! Richard 
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had started as well as I, though a doc- 
tor’s nerves may be of steel ; and it was 
only the telephone-bell, that he was used 
to at all hours. He went at once to the 
tube. As for me, it seemed to be the 
signal to fall to crying. I promptly 
obeyed it. 

“You're not going ?”—for, as he came 
back, he was looking at his watch and 
was pulling off his jacket. 

“T must. I shall have to hurry, too. 
I don’t like leaving you, but there’s no 
help for that sort of thing. Don’t sit 
up for me, dear.” By the time he had 
finished the sentence he was into his 
ulster. 

“ Don’t leave me. It’s our first night 





in our home together.” And I put one 


detaining finger through a button-hole. 
“Stay with me. Don’t go,—just this 
once. Stay, Richard.” 

But there are no signs of yielding in 
his face; and, though he kisses me, and 
one arm is around me, with the other he 
gently unlooses my detaining hand, and 
speaks : 

“ Dear, we are to help one another. 
And I shall come back to you soon.” 

And then I am left alone. With his 
kiss and his parting words? No; with 
the dying fire, and the broken face of 
the woman for whom he forgot his 
profession. 

EpitH RoBINson. 
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HE sun, more than a month past 

the vernal equinox, has with his 
skilful rays weli advanced the work of 
lifting up the blades and unfolding the 
compact packages of leaves. What a 
spell is being wrought by the great 
magician on the tender foliage of yon- 
der growths of oaks and maples, pre- 
senting, before the full share of chlo- 
rophyl is gained, a beautiful array of 
colors, which only the autumn’s work 
surpasses! Qn the southern side of 
this shelving ledge, wherever a crevice 
holds a pinch of earth, some kind of 
plant that has a liking for such local- 
ities has appropriated it and sprung up 
like magic. When did these colum- 
bines blossom? How artfully the crow- 
foots and smaller Solomon’s-seal have 
managed to force themselves upon your 
notice until to-day, when the warm sun 
has commanded them to rise up and 
flaunt their red and green banners 
above the walls and ramparts of their 
fortress ! 

It is 2 time, too, for the singing 
of birds. Each day brings some new 
arrival. The hardy finches long since 
appeared, but the interesting families of 





wood-warblers must needs wait until now, 
when crawling and flying insects abound 
to furnish them with proper food. 
Walking by some willows that fringe 
a stream, 1 come upon a flock of well- 
dressed strangers,—some golden-crowned 
warblers that are flitting restlessly here 
and there among the branches. Their 
coats are bluish gray, streaked with 
black, each having a single yellow but- 
ton behind, and sleeves trimmed with 
yellow lace. A crown of gold adorns 
their heads. Their vests are black, in 
striking contrast to the immaculate 
bosoms. After a fortnight’s sojourn 
here, they will pass northward to the 
Canadas, where they will spend the 
summer season. Their manner of catch- 
ing insects is similar to the tyrants’, 
but the flight is not so prolonged, 
nor do they return to the same post 
of observation, as is the habit of those 
birds. They cling to the twigs and 
peer into the bursting buds, not un- 
like the titmice, or fly down in the 
meadow and go hopping along through 
the grass, after the manner of the spar- 
rows. I know of no other bird whose 
habits are so varied. When they at- 
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tempt longer flights, the course is zig-. 


zag, acting as if confused, or like the 
erratic movements of a kite when fall- 
ing to the ground. Oftentimes they 
turn back again to the tree from which 
they started, as though they had for- 
gotten to inspect a certain branch just 
then seen. This warbler is not at all 
cautious or suspicious. A lack of -shy- 
ness is noticeable among birds that pass 
northward to breed. This is the case 
with the white-throated sparrows, which 
have lately arrived and are feeding along 
the hill-sides under the beeches and 
white oaks. As you approach them, they 
merely perch on the lower limbs, wait- 
ing patiently for you to go on.. Is this 
tameness due to the fact that people in 
the countries, both north and south, 
where these birds visit; do not molest 
them as does the inquiring Yankee? 
And are they slow to y nen by experi- 
ence that man is a more dangerous ani- 
mal than the cows or sheep, among 
which they evidently feel secure ? 

This is the first day of the “ chippy” 
on these grounds, although the books 
say he should have been here three 
weeks ago. Perhaps these few individ- 
uals are tardy from lingering too long 
around more southern door-steps and 
locomotives. In their company is one 
bird with the same family resemblance, 
but with such different specific manners 
and markings that it at once attracts at- 
tention. Directing the field-glass, my 
only weapon, toward it, 1 find it has a 
yellowish streak above the eye, two 
broad dark bands and a medial light line 
over the crown, gray above, with breast 
thickly spattered with black, mud-col- 
ored spots and stripes. The tail is quite 
short, and slightly forked. It seems un- 
willing to use its wings, its long legs en- 
abling it to keep a few yards ahead of 
me. Sometimes it walks slowly when 
passing through high tussocks of grass 
for seeds and insects, then it will hop 
along swiftly like other sparrows, or 
jump up to glean the seeds of last year’s 
heads, or run away like a sandpiper when 
it suddenly bethinks itself’ that it is too 
near for safety. As I follow it closely, 
it at last becomes uneasy and suspicious, 
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and finally takes to its wings, alighting 
in a low apple-tree some distance away, . 
where it remains a minute or two in 
silence, to reflect upon the situation, be- 
fore again descending to itz terrestrial 
pursuits. It is the Savannah sparrow, 
and is the only individual seen, as if it 
had in its migration. been blown away 
from its fellows and had fallen in the 
midst of these social chippies, that ap- 
pear not at all displeased with the dis- 
tinguished stranger. 

What peculiarity is it in the consti- 
tution of a few of our birds that causes - 
an entire change of color in their plumage 
during the breeding-season? Evidently 
there is, some special quality in the nature 
of the blood that sends the dye-stuff out 
to the feathers, as air and light operate 
upon the young leaves of the oaks and 
walnuts at the time of their unfold- 
ing. A male goldfinch flutters up from 
the pathway, apparently disabled by the 
unusually backward and severe moult- 
ing, and tries to hide himself among 
some yellowish-stained stones, which 
harmonize nearly with his own hue. 
After much awkward scrambling, I cap- 
ture the nervous little fellow, and pause 
to note carefully his changing suit. The 
wings and tail have become quite black, 
yet .on some of the feathers there re- 
mains the brownish tint which charac- 
terizes his winter dress. The black 
patch, absent in the cold season, is be- 
ginning to appear on his crown; the 
tips of the yellow feathers about this re- 
gion are washed with some dark coloring- 
matter, showing that the designer marked 
in outline the general pattern before 
completing the work. The yellowish- 
gray and ashy-brown plumage of the 
rest of the body is fast ripening into 
lemon. Not only are the feathers 
changing, but the bill, which is grayish 
during his nomadic months, has now be- 
come flesh-color, previous to its passing 
into buff-yellow, seen in his full summer 
uniform. 

There are scores of dime museums in 
this grove of hemlocks, to which on the 
mere asking the proprietors will admit 
you. One comes upon curiosities so un- 
expectedly here! Knock off the bark 
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of a stump, which the weather for years 
has been loosening for you, and how 
amazed and confused appear the inhab- 
itants, that never want the light and 
choose to thrive in this dank, unseemly 
place! How swiftly that myriapod scam- 
pers away on its thirty legs, as though 
the sunlight caused it the most severe 
pain, and hastens to seek its dark, 
moist retreat to find relief! Another 
dark-brown species (Julus Canadensis), 
although it has so many legs that they 
appear to the unassisted eye like hairs 
thickly covering the under parts, is very 
slow in its movements, and thinks it 
finds protection in its coils. Here a 
gross larva of a beetle, upon which 
these creatures feed, slowly lifts its 
head to inquire the cause of this dis- 
turbance, while a slimy newt wriggles 
out from its crevice, where probably it 
was born and has since lived upon the 
inmates of this decayed tenement. 

While I have been inspecting this 
stump, my ear has caught the sharp 
voice of a pine-warbler thrown down 
from some of these tall evergreens near 
by. He has a preference for just such 
localities as this; and whenever his 
neighborhood is approached he is sure 
to greet one with his eager and shrill 
salutation, which, after all, may leave 
some doubt in the mind as to its heart- 
felt sincerity. I remain motionless a 
long time under the tree upon which he 
is gleaning, in the vain endeavor to cap- 
ture him with the glass, but the thick 
foliage and his harmonizing color render 
it almost as difficult a task as searching 
for the proverbial needle. His eye is 
on me, however, and if I stir about he 
at once utters his sharp syllabic protest 
—che-che-che—vety rapidly, as if he 
were hurling into the air a throatful of 
vibrating hair-springs. A moment after 
this performance I catch for an instant a 
dark speck flitting to another tree and 
clinging like a true creeper on its trunk 
and hopping around the whorl of limbs, 
showing the yellow-and-white under parts 
and the dark-green head and back. 

The black-throatec green warbler is 
here, too. His song is spun out from 
his larynx exceedingly fine, but sharp 
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and piercing withal, indicating the ex- 
cellent lung-capacity of the performer. 
It begins with the syllables ta-te-te-te, 
uttered rapidly, and ending with sweet- 
tu, long drawn out and sounding not un- 
like a boy’s round tin whistle. Among 
these tall evergreens he loves to feed. 
Here and there through them the sprays 
tremble as he pecks at the tender tips 
and devours the insects which have 
flown or crawled so high to extract the 
early sweets. Occasionally he visits the 
open hard-wood growths, as if he wished 
to spice his usual diet with the peculiar 
viands that these trees afford. Standing 
in a favorable light, I notice that the 
yellow feathers on the head are liberally 
mixed with verdigris, the wing-coverts 
and tail almost olive-brown, and the throat 
and chin covered with a triangular black 
patch, clearly defined, as if a piece of 
velvet of that shape and color had been 
pasted there. 
What an odd chap is this creeper, 
clinging to the trunks of trees and run- 
ning round them as easily as if he were 
climbing a spiral stairway! He is as 
much at home on the side of a trunk as 
ona bough. I wonder if he roosts per- 
pendicularly? No bird in these parts, 
with the exception of the black-polled 
warbler, is marked nearly like him, with 
black and white streaks so mixed, and 
yet so distinct. He is a mixture of the 
creepers and warblers, with a voice not 
unpleasing in the general concert. I 
suspect the cow-buntings are looking to 
see where this bird chooses his building- 
site, for a small flock—two males and 
two females—have just flown into a 
cedar near by. These tramps have the 
characteristics of the human variety, 
roaming about from place to place, wait- 
ing to break into and forestall the homes 
of.the creepers and other birds smaller 
than themselves. They are dressed ele- 
gantly, are these vagabonds, the wives 
with the spring pattern of drab so neatly 
fitting their trim forms that they dislike 
to disarrange them in the common house- 
hold drudgery of incubation. Their 
movements are whimsical and ignoble, 
as though they were half ashamed of 
their mean actions, and they go skulking 
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about the woods in small companies, 


chuckling among themselves over their’ 


latest trick. Their behavior is in strik- 
ing contrast to the Wilsons and wood- 
thrushes that are moving about here 
in a noble and dignified way,—the real 
ladies and gentlemen of the woods. 

A week later nearly all the birds have 
arrived. Some have only remained here a 
few days while on their way by easy stages 
to more northern latitudes, while other 
migrants have lingered longer, as if with 
half a mind to make this pleasant wood 
their home. The redstart, chestnut- 
sided and yellow warbler have come to 
stay. The Maryland yellow-throat sings, 
seph-she-did-tt, seph-she-did-it, in the 
lowlands, and the golden crown salutes 
you with his peculiar chant. 

As I again enter the woods, the vireo 
begins at once his questioning query- 
query-o-query-ee in his clear, echoing, 
musical voice, but sounding fainter as I 
walk away from his circuit. Half hid- 
den in the midst of cornels and arrow- 
woods, I take my position to observe the 
different musicians as they come to bathe 
and clear their throats. What voice is 


that uplifted a quarter of a mile away? 
Not a robin’s, surely ; yet it has in it 


some of its intonations. Nearer and 
nearer it sounds, until I have caught the 
words, ’Zis very queer, very ‘cute,—as 
if the artist had just witnessed some ex- 
traordinary exhibition or performance 
and could not restrain his expression of 
surprise and admiration at the spectacle. 
Presently a bird flies among the top- 
most branches of a white oak, like a 
firebrand blown from some burning 
mass, and gives his discourse in pure, 
rich tones which correspond to his gor- 
geous dress. His manner, however, is 
quite unostentatious, for he spends much 
of his time while singing in search of 
insects among the leaves, and is appar- 
ently unconscious of attracting any at- 
tention. He pauses frequently in his 
assertions to capture a crawling dainty, 
but takes up the burden immediately 
afterward and carries it through to the 
end. - Once while singing he suddenly 
stops at the third syllable, apparently 
to listen to some far-off sound, and not 
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till he has been convinced of its import, 
which occupies him a number of sec- 
onds, does he conclude the refrain with a 
relish and peculiar expression noticeable 
in persons who have recalled promptly a 
good thing almost forgotten. Now he 
flashes down through the branches and 
lights in a shallow part of the stream to 
moisten his fluted throat and enjoy a re- 
freshing bath. As he dips himself in 
the cooling water, I almost expect to 
see a puff of steam rise up, or a spot of 
carmine drift past on the current. His 
extremities, the wings, legs, and bill, are 
black, as if the fire-bearer were undergo- 
ing the cooling process and the thinner, 
smaller parts had been first affected. 
Now he hops on a bush to preen his 
bright feathers. and shake his wings. 
What a knack all the birds have of fix- 
ing themselves up after washing! Their 
beaks are many tools in one. Besides 
the chisels, picks, shuttles, and fly-traps, 
they are most -excellent combs and 
brushes. Giving his dress a few finish- 
ing-touches, he utters in a suppressed 
tone the word queer as the key-note to 
the roundelay, and then mounts the gal- 
lery and goes flying up and down its 
length, making the arches ring with his 
merriment. 

This tanager is a rare visitor in the 
woodlands hereabouts, and appears to 
have come by accident beyond the usual 
parallel. Not another individual is seen 
or heard. The female has not arrived, 
yet it is high time, for she should be 
wedded and settled in her new home 
by the last of May. 

A few days after I went again to see 
my bird; but not a hide or feather was 
visible. Had he become more adventu- 
rous and sailed a degree farther north, or 
disheartened and so retreated to South- 
ern New England, where wives could 
be had for the asking? Or was it prob- 
able that he had come to some un- 
timely end? Death, more than likely, 
in the disguise of a flesh-covered taxi- 
dermist who loves such shining marks, 
had stalked abroad, and, heeding not 
the gladsome strain, had gathered him 
into his coffers. 

Horace Lunt. 
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From a Teacher’s Note-Book. 

fh ieee Diversions of a Pedagogue have 

amused so many more people than 
the Pedagogue that it seems a pity other 
teachers should not contribute to the 
general fund of hilarity furnished by 
student mistakes. There is no harm, cer- 
tainly, in laughing at them, and yet 
one has a little compunction in hold- 
ing up to the public the victims 
who have given our note-books the 
materials of merriment. If they were 
purely stupid, indeed, one would have 
no right to laugh at their expense, and 
especially a woman would not like to 
enlarge on the lapses of girls. But 
one may say of them what the Eng- 
lish Pedagogue says of his boys,—they 
are not inherently stupid, these dear 
creatures whose mistakes confound their 
teachers. Most of them are of average 


intelligence, indeed. But the American 
girl, like the English boy, keeps her 


brains for her private and particular 
service, and spends her quickness rather 
on ways and means of mischief than 
on stupid mathematics, or horrid Latin, 
or detestable history. Some one says, 
indeed, that she gives mental energy 
enough in devising her toilets to con- 
quer a dead language or an abstruse 
science ; and since in so making herself 
fair to see she gives pleasure, one 
must not grudge her that use of her 
intellect. She knows, despite—perhaps 
because of—all the lectures she hears on 
her sphere and her duties, that, as the 
poet says, “her best, her sweetest mission 
is to please ;” and what way so easy to that 
as lovely toilets? The same girl whose 
stupidity in class amazes her teacher is, 
out of it, a sensible creature enough, 
with decided opinions on things that in- 
terest her. She may be dull as lead on 
the question of Cromwell’s character, 
but she is keen as steel as to the merits 
of sunflowers versus hollyhocks. You 
wonder one hour if she has any brains 
at all, and you find the next that she 





understands all she wants to, and is much 
more clever than you, since she can 
caricature perfectly your painful efforts 
to enlighten her. You sing on Sunday, 
perhaps,— 

Be ours the bliss in wisdom’s ways 

To guide untutored youth, 


and you decide on Monday that the 
poet's idea of bliss does not correspond 
with yours. But since, after all, your 
girls remain fresh, sweet, and charming, 
—out of school,—you pardon their mis- 
takes, and cry, with the Pedagogue, 
“ With all their faults, I love them 
still.” 

But, to begin with the little ones, I 
think few of us realize the workings of 
a child's mind. We think by laborious 
explanation we have fixed our idea—the 
proper idea—in their heads. But after- 
questions may bring out a totally differ- 
ent one; and it is just as well not to 
take on faith their assurance that they 
understand you. They understand some- 
thing, but whether it is what you meant 
them to understand is another thing. A 
bright friend, who believed in object- 
teaching, once confounded a reading- 
class by asking what “solemn” meant. 
“ Well, now,” she went on, “I'll look 
solemn, and then see if you can’t tell.” 
Unluckily, she tried at once to look 
solemn and to see the effect on the 
class, with the result that the head boy 
shouted, “It means cross-eyed, ma’am!”’ 

Great are the mysteries of etymology 
to these young minds. Did not one of 
them once ask her teacher if petrifac- 
tion and putrefaction were not the same 
thing, and if there was not such a 
thing as “dissipated cocoanut”? An- 
other, given the word “adjust” to de- 
fine, declared it meant “to take away,” 
and supported this novel definition by 
the illustration of “an adjustable train.” 
And still another, stumbling over Stone- 
henge, turned it into Stonehinge, and 
declared that it meant “turning on a 
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stone.” For my own part, I have some 
sympathy with these crude attempts at 
reasoning, ard can easily comprehend 
the mistake of an intelligent lady who 
told me that late into her girlhood the 
words “‘job printing,” seen in advertise- 
ments, had to her a Biblical flavor and 
were never connected with the perfectly 
familiar common meaning of the first 
one of them. “Quarrel,” parsed a girl 
once to me, “is plural.” 

“Why, my dear?” 

“ Because—why, it takes two to make 
one, you know.” 

So the little girl who, having toiled 
through the five Tudor sovereigns in 
English history, asked her teacher, 
“‘ Please, ma’am, are all these’kings and 
queens alive now?” was not at all a 
dunce; and that other who, having 
heard much of the framers of our Con- 
stitution, asked what the Constituion 
was framed in, was only misapplying 
her English. I once heard a girl state, 
in the exact words of the book, that 
“the Southern Confederacy depended 
for funds on the conversion of their 
cotton into paper money,” and it turned 
out that she thought it meant the literal 
turning of cotton-bales into bank-notes, 
—a financial paper-mill. Only yester- 
day a bright girl stumbled over the 
phrase, “the soldiers were quartered in 
the houses of the Huguenots,” and 
asked if it meant that they were cut to 
pieces there. We have all heard of the 
country school brought to confusion by 
the question,—to the bright boy who 
glibly defined the equator as “an im- 
aginary line encircling the earth,”—“ If 
I were to draw an imaginary line across 
this floor, and you tried to step over 


_it, what would happen?” “TI should 


stumble, sir,” was the innocent answer, 


and the class sustained him in this, to. 


them, obvious inference. A touch of 
Mrs. Malaprop often appears in their 
attempts to use book-language too large 
for them, and [shall always remember 
the girl who stated that “ Grant, seeing 
Lee about to escape, sent Sheridan to 
intercede him, and a battle issued,” 
and that other who, hearing a school- 
mate mention Charlotte Corday, asked 
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at once, “ Did she used to go to this 
school?” That sounds very bad indeed ; 
but it is surpassed by two girls, sopho- 
mores in a college course, who spent a 
week in a vain attempt to find in a 
biographical dictionary the lives of 
Marston Moor and Naseby Field. 

A little girl once gave a friend of 
mine this picturesque account of the 
formation of coral-reefs: “They are 
made by a minute animal that dies and 
leaves its skin, and another one grows 
out of that; and so, after a while, there’s 
an island; and’—determined to show 
that she had exactly understood—“ I 
don’t see how it need take so long, 
when each animal lives just a minute, 
ma'am.” A student in mythology, un- 
der the same teacher, getting rather 
confused over the loves of Jupiter, one 
day electrified the class by the query, 
“ Was Juno dead when Jupiter married 
all these other women ?” 

In the trial examinations for women 
at Oxford, the inspectors declare the 
greatest mistakes to have been made in 
the department of religious instruction ; 
and most of us are ready to believe any- 
thing in the way of mistakes on the 
Bible. But since hearing the country 
minister who, enlarging on the text, 
“By the waters of Babylon there we 
sat down,” described King David as a 
captive by the Euphrates, I have been 
more indulgent to the girl who, set down 
to her first Bible lesson, confounded 
me with the question, “ Well, who was 
Pharaoh, anyway? Was he one of the 
old prophets?’ Moses and Elijah are 
very apt to be classed among the patri- 
archs; and really bright girls cannot 
tell why there happen to be four Gos- 
pels, “all,” as one of them plaintively 
said, ‘‘ about the same person.” 

But compositions are the most fruitful 
source of amusement; and could one but 
compare notes with a dozen teachers of 
rhetoric, one would have a fund of anec- 
dote. My own experience is limited, 
but I cherish still the memory of the 
boy who tried to quote Scripture, and 
made out this: “ When time shall be 
no more, and mourners shall go about 
the streets.” Nor shall I forget the 
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girl who, writing a description of the 
Museum of Natural History in Boston, 
informed me that ‘in these rooms are 
specimens of nature. Nature consists of 
such a variety of parts that it would be 
impossible for me to describe them all.” 
This reminds one of Mr. Squeers and 
his devout apostrophe to nature. ‘“‘‘ Na- 
tur’,’ said Mr. Squeers solemnly, ‘is 
more easier conceived than described. 
Oh, what a blessed thing, sir, to be in a 
state of natur’ !’” E. F. W. 


Breakfast for Eight. 

“«¢ War-Cry,’—only three cents!” 

The speaker, or rather the shouter, of 
these words was a short, thick-set man, 
in the Salvationists’ uniform. It was 
well that he wore a uniform, for you 
would never have taken him for a re- 
ligious worker without it. In fact, even 
in it there was a lurking devil-may-care 
look in his eyes that made me doubt 
whether he was certainly wholly saved. 
In spite of his Church-militant dress, an 
indescribable “‘ tough” appearance clung 
to him still and could not be shaken off. 
However, for all I know, his face may 
have belied him, as he unquestionably 
did his best to scatter the good seed 
contained in the “ War-Cry,”—only 
three cents. 

It was on board of a Pennsylvania 
accommodation-train, and, after he had 
worked the train and “gotten quite a 
racket,” so the brakesman said, from 
the boys in the smoker, he came into 
our car and took the vacant seat beside 
me. It is a fundamental principle with 
the Army that nobody with a soul must 
be ignored ; and it was probably on these 
grounds that he soon opened fire on 
me. 

“Live in these parts?” he com- 
menced. 

I told him I did. 

“That's me,” he said, pointing to an 
item in the “War-Cry.” The item 
ran: : 

“Private Cheerful Scotty, the re- 
formed burglar, of Allegheny Bar- 
racks, is doing noble work for the cause. 
On last Lord’s day he dispensed two 
hundred and eighty-seven copies of the 





‘War-Cry’ in Pittsburgh’s environs. 
Load and fire!” 

“ Yes, sir,” he continued, “ that’s me; 
and you can just bet I’m not ashamed 
to work for the Lord. Before I j’ined 
the Salvation Army I never had a mo- 
ment’s peace; but now, thank the Lord, 
I am happy all the time. ‘Cause I’m 
saved, ye know. Why, I’m just as 
happy as—” he stopped for a compari- 


.son, and I thought he was going to say 


“as the day is long,” but he finished 
more beautifully with “as a angel.” “TI 
used to be tough ; all the cops knows 
me; and many’s the queer job I’ve 
done. But now, praise the Lord, an 
open safe full of bills and nobody around 
wouldn’t tempt me.” 

An unkind thought flitted through 
my mind to the effect that I should 
prefer not to have any of my “bills” 
in that particular safe under the de- 
scribed circumstances; but I quickly 
repressed this thought, and asked the 
“ private” how long he had been “on 
the lay,’—a strictly technical thieves’ 
term which I remembered to have seen 
in some of Bulwer’s works. 

He smiled grimly at my attempt at 
the jargon, and said it was more than 
two years now since he had tried any 
jobs. 

“ Found the way of the transgressor 
hard, didn’t you ?” 

“‘ Now you're right, stranger. Why, 
I done a bit in Joliet, and two years 
each in Cherry Hill and Allegheny Pen. 
Why, it seemed to me I was always doin’ 
time ; and when I got the collar the last 
time and was sent to the Allegheny 
Pen, ole ‘ Riverside,’ — well, I made 
up my mind I wasn’t no success for a 
crook anyway. I tell you there’s noth- 
ing comic about life in a convict chain- 
shop, marching around lock-step, and 
getting hung up on the bull-ring if you 
don’t happen to do your task. So I was 
converted out in the Park the third 
night after I was discharged.” 

“So you served two years at River- 
side, did you?” 

“Yes; two long and weary years.” 
I think he was quoting from some 
prison-song,—but I’m not sure: at all 
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events, he repeated “two long and 
weary years” slowly, as if it were 
poetry. “Every day of it, too. Might 
have got two months’ good time off if 
I hadn’t ’a’ been so da—very fresh. 
How did that happen? Why, you 
see, me and some others tried to beat 
the prison. We celled down in old 
block B. I was doubled up with a 
feller named Frenchy. His number 
was 5313. He had ten years to do, 
and was always looking for a chance. 
Well, he got a stone loose under our 
winder, after working at it mighty cau- 
tious for a couple of months, and then 
he made up a plan; and of course I 
was in for it, being in the same cell. 
Frenchy wanted about ten of the cons 
to dig through into our cell; then we'd 
take out the loose stone (he had it fixed 
so’s no keeper’d ever notice), drop into 
the prison-yard, slug the night-guard, if 
there was any around, and then splice 
something up and get over the wall. 
The blokes in the next cell, little Charley 
Ames and the Sheeney Kid, they was 
hot to try it, and swiped enough shoe- 
lining out of shop No. 5, where they 
worked, to make us all breeches to cover 
the stripes. So was ‘Dublin’ and 
‘4321,’ on the other side of us, and 
acon named ‘Cleveland Jack,’ and his 
pal, ‘51’ something. We had to take 
them in, ’cause they'd ’a’ got on to us 
talking through the pipes about our 
scheme. We fixed on a Sunday night 
to try it on, so’s we'd have all day to get 
things ready. Besides, keepers is rather 
loose on Sundays, when everybody's 
locked up. We didn’t darst to com- 
mence drilling till after three bells, 8.30 
P.M., and we had to go powerful quiet 
and slow. First we covered our winder 
with a blanket, so’s no light would show; 
then we lit our glims, made out of fat 
and rags, on a tin plate, and went at it. 
Every now and then we'd stop for a 
while, so’s to throw anybody off as 
might be listenin’. Blow me, but them 
walls was thick. Charley Ames and 
the ‘ Sheeney Kid’ was the first to dig 
through to us; then ‘Dublin’ and 
4321. It took ‘Cleveland Jack’ and 
his pal a dev—that is, a werry long 
Vou, IX. N.8,.—42 
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while to make it through. They said 
afterward they thought they heard a 
keeper in his sneaks stop outside their 
cell, and they was afraid to go on. 
Lord help the poor sinners, maybe 
they did. But‘we was glad enough 
when they did make it. Then we all 
went for the big loose stone under our 
winder. Frenchy had the cement all 
picked out and the crack filled with 
soap. But still she didn’t come out as 
easy as we had counted. It was an- 
other hour fore we got her out. Then 
all we had to do was to kick through a 
thin outside layer, and we'd a’ been in 
the yard. We all hauled off our stripes, 
and there we was in our shoe-lining 
pants. I gave the kick, and started to 
slide through, when blow me if I didn’t 
nearly fall back in a fit. What was the 
matter? Why, true as you're alive, it 
was broad daylight,—five o'clock and 
after. The day-guard was on top of 
the wall, the cooks and hall-boys was 
running round the yard, and our little 
game was up. It had taken us all so 
long to dig, we'd dug into daylight. 
We was all paralyzed. Frenchy blamed 
‘Cleveland Jack’ for being so slow, and 
they nearly had a fight about it. I 
knew we were in for a nice dose of bull- 
ring and light grub; but when I peered 
around, to save my soul I couldn’t help 
laughing at the gang, they looked so 
ridic’lus in their undershirts, black shoe- 
lining pants, and faces and hair covered 
with dust and mortar. The Sheeney 
Kid, who had begun to cry, he had to 
laugh too; and when Joe Partington, 
our keeper, came down a few minutes 
later with the breakfast-car and opened 
our outside cell door, Frenchy sings out, 
‘Good-morneen, Mistaire Partin’ton. 
Breakfast for eight, se vou play.’ ” 
A. M. 


On a Certain Fitness in Things. 


“Or course,” said a charming lady of 
the old school to a dozen of us grouped 
about her luncheon-table, “I believe in 
young ladies reading the newspapers. 
But, do you know, I cannot quite get 
used to their reading them at the break- 
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fast-table, as their fathers and brothers 
do?” 

And then she laughed. It was im- 
— not to laugh. We had all 
aughed, and she realized herself the 
seeming absurdity of its being perfectly 
proper to read newspapers, but not 
proper to do it until after ten o'clock. 
And, yet, do we not all know what she 
meant, and sympathize with her to a 
degree? Has not a certain grace, that 
perhaps was indolence but none the less 
was grace, gone out of fashion with the 
helpless dependence that was not in 
itself a grace? Truly, what has come 
after it is better essentially, and is to be 
given the preference if the two cannot 
exist together,—if a young lady, to pre- 
serve the effect of being a rare and 
beautiful creature carefully guarded in 
elegant seclusion, must really be secluded 
from healthful knowledge of the world 
and genuine experience of life. Even 
Mr. Henry James, whose esthetic idea 
of beautiful young women is disturbed 
by the alert air, the unafraid expression, 
the quick tap of the little feet on the 
sidewalk, of our American girls, would 
probably confess that what has come to 
girls in the nineteenth century is a good 
thing for them to have,—the unafraid 
air which means, not that they have 
shaken off the protection of fathers and 
brothers, but that there is no longer in 
society that from which they need to be 
protected. By all means let mamma go 
out after breakfast to do the marketing, 
let Emily go to Professor Learned’s 
lectures on Ancient Greece, and Clara 
join Miss Parloa’s cooking-class, and 
Mabel study political economy, and 
Helen devote herself’ to tenement-chari- 
ties, and Sarah write, and Margaret 
paint, and Elizabeth hammer brass, 
and all of them read the newspapers ; 
but is there any need of their coming 
booted and spurred to the breakfast- 
table? Must the ulster hang across a 
chair, ready for the fair owner to spring 
into itand away? Because short dresses 
are acknowledged the only proper thing 
for the street, are we too indolent or 
toa busy ever to wear long gowns that 
must be changed? The pretty fashion 
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of dainty morning dresses and slippers 
has “ gone’ out,” because of mamma's 
marketing and Helen’s lecture at ten, 
though it would take but five minutes 
after breakfast to change them for ulster 
and boots; and our young ladies, when 
they come in from the street, think 
themselves too tired for that. most rest- 
ful of all things—dressing for dinner. 
Truly, there is a fitness of things for 
the street and for woman's indepen- 
dence; but is there no fitness of things 
for the house and for woman’s leisure 
and grace? 

“She is so unconventional, you 
know!” is a phrase that to one set of 
people means she is the most delightful 
creature in the world, and to another set 
that she is to be avoided as the most 
dangerous. There is no nice distinction 
between the disregard for convention- 
alities which means merely that the 
person would break conventional rule 
if it were absolutely necessary, and the 
person who prefers to break through it 
whether it is necessary or not. It is 
unquestionable that the conventionality 
which doth hedge us in from much that 
is uncouth and ungracious, as well as 
from much that is not perfect liberty of 
action, is based upon a perfectly just 
and noble foundation,—the recognition 
of the fact that, aside from right and 
wrong, there is a certain fitness in things 
which is to be considered in addition to 
weighing the morality of any course of 
action. One class of unconventional peo- 
ple are those who recognize only the one 
standard of right and wrong. Like the 
little boy who said, “‘ Mamma, if i-n spells 
in, I suppose n-i must spell owt,” they 
insist that it is perfectly right for them 
to do anything that it is not wrong for 
them todo. These are the Daisy Mil- 
lers of society, more strictly virtuous in 
what they do, more truly innocent in 
what they think, than nine out of ten, 
perhaps, of the class that criticises 
them, yet greatly to be pitied and pa- 
tiently to be remonstrated with, for a 
defiance of the regard for a certain fit- 
ness in things which is rooted in the 
same soil as the regard for right and 
wrong. Few people saw the real point 
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of Mr. James’s study of Daisy Miller: 
it was not her bad.manners. that inter- 
ested him in working out the problem, 
but her innocence ; that anything which 
behaved so badly could be at heart so 
pure was something that puzzled and 
interested him; but in literature, as in 
life, people saw only the bad manners, 
and frowned upon Mr. James for an 
ungracious picture of American “ bring- 
ing-up.” Poor Daisy makes a bitter 
and pitiable mistake in thinking she 
need only do nothing wrony. “I 
know,” said a lady, generously trying to 
defend another, “that she is perfectly 
true at heart: she is only indiscreet.” 
‘“‘Madam,” said a gentleman standing 
near, “if there 7s anything superior to 
virtue, it is discretion.” He spoke 
strongly, but he was right in the basis 
of his idea. N-i does not spell out be- 
cause i-n spells in. There is a certain fit- 
ness in things which lays down a just and 
stringent law for not doing many things 
that are not absolutely wrong to do. 

It is the same with mere conventional- 
ity of phrase, which it is the fashion for 
Mrs. Skewton to decry as “so artifi- 
cial !” but which, like conventionality in 
action, has its root in right thinking. 
Between the little girl of six who sits 
on the stairs when her mother has vis- 
itors and does not hesitate to exclaim, 
‘“‘ Mamma, tell that lady to go; I think 
she is horrid!” and the same young 
person at sixteen entering the parlor 
with the sweetest of smiles for the lady 
whom she still secretly considers horrid, 
a great gulf lies,—the gulf of conven- 
tionality. She has learned to conceal 
her feelings; but whether she has 
learned what is good or bad depends on 
whether she conceals her feelings to 
flatter some one whose regard may be 
of importance to herself, or merely to 
save the feelings of some one to whom 
her own regard may be of importance 
or pleasure. A sweet smile for some one 
you detest, but from whom you hope for 
an invitation to a famous ball, is one thing; 
a sweet smile for some one who is an 
infinite bore and stealing your precious 
time from you, but whom you have no 
wish to make uncomfortably aware of the 
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fact, is another. Good breeding insists 
upon many things that are harmlessly 
conventional. The conventionality that 
allows us to say “dear sir” and “ yours 
truly” without any significance at all 
except politeness, permits many a phrase 
or act that is merely strict and gracious 
regard for the feelings of others. In 
short, as the Autocrat puts it, “ good 
breeding is surface-Christianity,” and 
good breeding and conventionality alike 
permit us frequently to smile when we 
don’t feel like smiling, without being 
either hypocrites or “so conventional !”” 
A. W. RB. 


Peace or War. 


It is to be feared that many persons 
of a quite humane and peaceful dispo- 
sition, not addicted to quarrels, not stir- 
rers-up of strife, will experience a pang 
of disappointment if the war-clouds that 
have rolled up so suddenly and hung so 
low and threateningly over Europe and 
the East within the last two months 
should break and be dissipated without 
any destructive effects. After having 
had their apprehensions—supposing the 
sentiment of the neutral on-looker to be 
of this nature—strained to the highest 
pitch by the prospect of an apparently 
inevitable conflict,—a vista of tremen- 
dous events, appalling and direful to 
those directly or indirectly concerned, 
and dramatically awful and thrilling to 
the sympathetic observer safely sheltered 
from the storm,—it will scarcely be with- 
out a sensation of chill that they will 
pass from this state of tension to that 
normal condition of mind in which war 
is considered a calamity and peace a 
blessing to the world at large. Some 
excuse for this feeling may be found in 
the general conviction that any settle- 
ment effected at the present time can 
prove only of short continuance, that 
sooner or later a war between Eng- 
land and Russia is as certain as death, 
and that we may therefore be allowed to 
say, with Hamlet, “ If it be now, ’tis not 
to come; if it be not now, yet it will 
come ; the readiness is all.” Hence, it 
may be argued, nothing is to be gained 
on the part of the combatants by sus- 
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pending or abandoning preparations al- 
ready in progress, or on the part of the 
spectators by relapsing into satisfaction 
or indifference, for the sake of a mere 
postponement, after which the work 
must be resumed and the excitement 
blaze up afresh. The intervening period 
can only be one of suspense, and suspense, 
according to universal experience, is the 
most intolerable of all states. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered 
that, as it is the business of the physi- 
cian to struggle against even incurable 
disease and to prolong the patient's life 
to the last possible moment, so it is the 
duty of a civilized government, having 
no other object than defence against 
aggression, to exhaust all proper means 
for protracting tranquillity and deferring 
the collision that cannot ultimately be 
averted. ‘Give peace in our time, O 
Lord,” is a petition in the English 
Prayer-Book to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
ministry may be supposed to respond 
with fervor, and which no doubt ex- 
presses the real desire of the great mass 
of the people. If it be thought to im- 
ply a scant regard for the comfort 
of posterity and of future administra- 
tions, and to be somewhat akin to the 
cynical saying, “ Apres nous le déluge,” 
it must not be forgotten that, what with 
the Egyptian imbroglio, the Irish troubles, 
and other difficulties, the last five years 
have not been a time of ease for a peace- 
loving government and people, and that 
it is not while steering among sunken 
rocks that the voyager can be expected 
to welcome an opportunity of testing the 
stanchness of his ship in a struggle | with 
the elements. It cannot but be well if 
when the tempest bursts a more open 
sea has been reached, where the skill 
and energies of officers and crew can be 
directed to the single object of confront- 
ing the dangers of the winds and waves. 
In the mean while, much may be done in 
the way of tightening the seams, repair- 
ing the sails, and otherwise strengthen- 
ing the rigging and equipments. _Final- 
ly, the furthest limit of concession having 
been reached and no choice remaining 
but that between resolute resistance and 
absolute surrender and submission, there 





will no longer be any- internal: division 
of sentiment in regard to.either right - 


or expediency, the moral forces will be 


united and arrayed in support of an un-. 


impeachable cause, and all the résdurces of 
unparalleled wealth and productive power 
will be freely poured out for thé mhain- 


tenance, not of any adventurous or ques-: 
tionable policy, but of a just and neces 


sary self-defence. 

Of course it is not to be denied that 
this picture has its reverse side. ~The 
embarrassments of England in many 


different quarters, instead of being light-- 


ened or removed,-may increase and “be- 
come heavier. Ireland she has always 
with her,—that is to say, always against 
her. The evacuation of the Soudan 
will not enable her to draw her foot out 
of the Egyptian mire. The French 
operations in Tonquin, avowedly under- 
taken with the object of tapping the 
trade, actual or prospective, between 
India and China, and the German col- 
onies planted with a similar purpose in 
Africa, carry in them the possibilities of 
new embroilments. At home, an exten- 
sion of the suffrage beyond all former 
precedents is ushering in a revolution 
the working and results of which are 
confessedly incalculable. It has been 
the fatality of the present government 
that, with the best will and most stren- 
uous endeavors to heal all wounds and 
extinguish all flames, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin, its measures, 80 
far, have had for the most part the op- 
posite tendency. Above all, it is much 
less certain that England will employ 
an interval of peace in assiduously pre- 
paring for war than that Russia will do 
so. The former, with her multifarious 
interests and entanglements, will be 
liable to have her attention constantly 


diverted to other quarters, while the. 


latter, with a single object in view, will 
keep her eye fixed upon it and will spare 
no labor that may conduce to its accom- 
plishment. The facilities for advance 
will be multiplied, forces will be massed 
in readiness for a favorable opportu- 
nity, the British power and influence 
on the frontiers of India—in Cash- 
mere as well as in Afghanistan — will 
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be gradually-sapped: Yet, despite the 
reality and’ greatness of these dangers, 


the ‘wisdom ‘of a war undertaken to 


avert them may well seem doubtful. 
There are evils that must be allowed to 
come to a head before any effort to ex- 
tirpaté them. can prove effective. _Rus- 
sia ‘as yet occupies no position from 
which she could not afford to recede or 
which she could not hope to recover. 
She cannot be pursued into the desert ; 
she cannot be driven out of Turkestan ; 
nowhere does she present an assailable 
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int-where she would be exposed to's 
ean and decisive blow. With a 
t army assembled on the plateau or 
threading the defiles of Afghanistan, 
her position would be hazardous in the 
extreme and defeat would probably 
prove irretrievable. England, so limit- 
ed in her means of ‘attacking such an 
enemy, has vast resources for defence. 
She can afford to wait for the supreme 
moment. When it arrives, her spirit will 
not quail, and her strength, we may 





trust, will prove equal to the emergency. 
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“The Rescue of Greely.” By Commander 
W. S. Schley, U.S.N., and Professor J. R. 
Soley, U.S.N. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Onz after another Arctic expeditions 
set hopefully forth, each with little 
prescience of the strange calamities and 

rotesque incidents by which it is to live 
in history. It seems an easy matter to 
correct the mistakes which have caused 
the misfortunes of former explorers and 
voyagers, and fresh disasters are to be 
avoided by certain infallible methods of 
overcoming the hazards of polar life. Of 
all these enterprises Lieutenant Greely’s 
might have seemed least likely to come 
to grief. His party was landed at its 
destination, safely housed, coaled and 
provisioned for two years and more, and 
within that time they were to be twice 
reinforced and freshly equipped by relief- 
expeditions from home. The story of 


. these attempts to reach Greely and his 


men is admirably told by Commander 
Schley, who puts the situation clearly 
before us. The party was so well estab- 
lished at Fort Sommer, Grinnell Land, 
that the failure of the Neptune to reach 
them in 1882 was a matter of small con- 
sequence. They were in any case to re- 
main: at their station through the winter 
of 1882-83, and were provisioned for two 
years to come..’ The one thing which was 
essential was that in the summer or fall 
of 1883, when Lieutenant Greely took his 
men to Littleton Island, he should find 
boats and ample supplies of food. Thus 
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the fact that the Neptune had been 
baffled by the ice and forced to return to 
low latitudes without depositing adequate 
supplies amounted to nothing, except that 
it made the success of the relief-party of 
the following year peremptory. There 
are blunders and blunders. In 1882 a 
blunder was a mere blunder. In 1883 a 
blunder became a criminal folly, since 
unless Greely’s party found supplies de- 
posited for them along Smith Sound they 
were certain to be confronted by the 
gravest dangers. 
Nevertheless, the history of the Gar- 
lington expedition, as the relief-party 
sent in the Proteus in the summer of 
1883 is called, is a record of absurd mis- 
takes and culpable bad management... To 
begin with, the sailing-orders were con- 
fused, one set directing that the sup- 
lies should be deposited at Littleton 
sland on the way up to Lady Franklin 
Bay, and the other the reverse. It was 
left to a toss-up, apparently, which orders 
should be carried out, and, as in every- 
thing else connected with the enterprise, 
ill luck triumphed. It was decided not 
to deposit the supplies on Littleton Island 
on the way north. Another initiatory 
blunder was that the costly equipment of 
stores, arms, ammunition, and instruments 
were packed without the supervision of a 
single officer: so that not a person on 
board the ship knew where to find any- 
thing which might be required in an 
emergency. The Proteus left St. John 





June 29, and in less than a month the 
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stanch ship, with most of her contents, 
was at the bottom of Kane Sea. There 
seems to have been no navigator for the 
ship and no commander for the crew. 
The ship was left to meet the ice from 
the one particular point which invited 
disaster. The crew plundered the vessel 
as she went down. From the time of the 
setting out of the Garlington expedition 
till its rescue after its retreat from the 
wreck the story is as comic as one of the 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan operas. Absurdity 
could do no more for it. 

In 1884, a year too late, a rescue-part 
was at last sent out, wisely officered, 
thoroughly disciplined, and faultlessly 
equipped. Had a hundredth part of the 
good sense and the careful thought given 
to this third expedition been bestowed 
upon that of the year preceding, the his- 
tory of the Greely enterprise might have 
been the most fortunate, instead of the 
most deplorable, among histories of Arctic 
explorers. Commander Schley acquitted 
himself admirably of his undertaking, 
and we are all likely to remember the 
success which crowned his search last 
Tune and the pitiful condition of the 
.emnant of the Fort Conger party. He 
has told his story well; and the expedi- 
tion was so ably managed, besides being 
so thoroughly equipped, that we are ready 
to sympathize a little with him when he 
says, ‘“‘It was perhaps with some little 
feeling of regret that there was not an 
opportunity even to attempt the passage 
of Kane Sea and Kennedy Channel, for 
there is always the enticing possibility of 
success ; and it does not often happen that 
an Arctic expedition finds itself so well 
equipped, and certainly none had ever 
been so far north as Cape Sabine by the 
25th of June on its first season.” 


‘‘ Home Studies in Nature.” By Mary Treat. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. ‘ 

Wiruin the precincts of two small 
places, one in New Jersey and the other 
in Florida, Mrs. Treat has watched and 
studied her subjects, made her experi- 
ments, and collected her phenomena. 
Doubtless the same processes are going 
on within the circle of our own vision, but 
‘“‘ the world is too much with us,” and na- 
ture discloses her occult secrets only to 
those who are willing to give long and 
patient service. She is never in haste 
to show off her magic and explain her 
riddles; and, let us tire ourselves out by 
prying into her mysteries as we may, 
we find that the miracle we sought came 
while we slept or ate or talked, . 
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ter how to observe, and has been gen- 
erously rewarded. The.éimplicity of her 
style, her quiet way of -giving facts 
which have come under her own knowl- 
edge, without argument or theorizing, 
has the efféct of reassuring and almost 
convincing the reader, even when, for 
example, she remarks that flocks of 
robins join bluebirds and others of our 
summer birds in the New Jersey swamps 
and winter there. Naturalists have oc- 
casionally (like Gilbert White regarding 
his martens) broached the theory, not 
easily proved nor perhaps disproved, 
that our familiar “ migratory’’ birds do 
not go south, but hide themselves through 
the cold season. We confess, however, 
we should like more exact notes on the 
subject. 

Mrs. Treat’s chapter on “‘ Spiders and 
Wasps” is of especial merit, showing very 
precise and careful study of the habits of 
the burrowing spiders and their enemies 
the digger-wasps. St..George Mivart, in 
alate paper, remarks that ‘‘the female 
wasp has to provide fresh living food for 
her progeny, which when it quits its egg 
quits it in the form of an almost helpless 
grub, utterly unable to catch, retain, or 
kill an active, struggling prey. Accord- 
ingly, the mother insect oe not only to 
provide and place beside her eggs suit- 
able living prey, but so to treat it that 
it may be a ro Pa unresisting victim. 
That victim may be a mere caterpillar, 
or a powerful grasshopper, or even that 
most fierce, active, and rapacious of in- 
sect tyrants, a fell and venomous spider. 
Whichever it may be, the wasp adroitly 
stings it at the spot which induces, or in 
the several spots which induce, complete 
paralysis as to motion,—let us hope as to 
sensation also. This done, the wasp en- 
tombs the helpless being with its own 
egg, and leaves it for the support of the 
future, grub.” This very singular and 
satisfactory instance of the unerring in- 
stinct of insects—which enables them 
without any fumbling or studies in vivi- 
section to strike at the nervous ganglia 
at once, and thus provide living food for 
their young—it has been Mrs, Treat’s 
good fortune to observe over and over 
again, ‘ 

She details with some charm the habits 
of her pet burrowing spiders. We should 
like, had we the space, to remark upon 
the success of her experiments with in- 
sect-eating plants. One point we must 





remark =pem and that is her testimony 
in favor of the calumniated English spar- 
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Mrs. Treat, however, understands bet- 
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row, who, against: all observation and ‘all 
logic, is forced:to- bear the blame for our 
comparative desertion by many varieties 
of familiar birds,—as if this were not to 
be .accounted for by other and more hu- 
man causes. “I have uniformly,” says 
Mrs. Treat, “found him” (the English 
sparrow) “the least quarrelsome of any 
bird that comes about the grounds. I 
have never seen him aggressive toward 
our own species, even when mixing 
thickly with them.” 

“ Autobiography of Henry Taylor. 1800- 
1875.” New York: Harper. & Brothers. 

More than one autobiography of a 
singularly fortunate man has been given 
to the world within a few years, and 
among those we must rank this of Sir 
Henry Taylor, whose success, if not of a 
sudden, splendid, or profuse kind, was 
satisfactory in the highest degree, coming 
early, abiding consistently, and bringing 
rewards intrinsically precious. . Going 
up to London at the age of twenty-three, 
with the hope of some results from his 
dabbling in literature, he was offered 
within a few months a clerkship in the 
Colonial Office; and this post he kept 
almost half a century, declining all offers 
of advancement. - A certain seriousness, 
a high conscientiousness, a capacity for 
weighty consideration of matters of de- 
tail, gave him from the outset the respect 
of the secretaries under whom he served. 
His confession regarding certain traits 
of character and behavior, which show 
him to have been tactless and self-willed 
as a subordinate, can have no special 
weight with the reader, since his su- 
ae seem habitually to have adopted 

is opinions, used his summaries, and 
carried out his views. Although he 
had some fixed dislikes and prejudices, 
no man gained more friends or better 
friends. It was said of him that he liked 
any woman better than any man; and 
his female friendships count for a good 
deal in his history. His listless and 
melancholy youth at home was bright- 
ened up by his father’s second marriage, 
and in his step-mother he found a most 
beneficent and strengthening influence. 

Her letters are freely quoted, and 
from them we are enabled to gain a tol- 
erably clear view of a woman who, to 
the moment of her death at eighty-three, 
showed admirable good sense, a bright 
wit, an indomitable resolution, and a 
clear perception of the meanings of life. 
Her cousin, Miss Fenwick, became Tay- 
lor’s most intimate and sympathetic 
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friend, and to her he freely attributes 

what was best in his poetry. His fa- 
niliar — among young men 
were the Villiers, John Stuart Mill, 
James Spedding, John Romilly, and ~ 
others of @ serious and intensely studious 
disposition. He was admitted to the vie 
intime of Clarendon House (the home of 
the Villiers), and made the most of his 
unique opportunities for falling in love 
with Miss Villiers, one of the most bril- 
liant belles of the epoch. His suit was 
rejected, but the disappointment was ap- 
parently one of those sorrows which left 
their traces chiefly in his poeny: His 
mature affections became fixed on the 
youthful daughter of Lord Monteagle, 
and her he had the good fortune to marry 
after a few years of fluctuating ‘court- 
ship. He had before this written “‘ Philip 
Van Artevelde,”’ and his successive lit- 
erary and social triumphs for years after- 
ward left him little to desire. All this 
makes a pleasant story, and it is pleas- 
antly told, the different values of his 
official, literary, social, and domestic life 
helping each other and enhancing the 
worth of the whole picture. We find ** 
amen good-natured in an old gent 
tleman of such high distinction to take us 
into his confidence so freely, and a faint 
tinge of egoism, an unnecessary ampli- 
tude of detail, a little insistence on obvi- 
ous things which the world is likely to 
have forgotten, may be pardoned for the 
sake of the friendly belief in our com- 
plete sympathy. The volumes abound 
in anecdote, partly new and partly hack- 
neyed. He quotes freely from his own 
letters, which are pleasant, but perhaps 
a little long-winded. In fact, the few 
good letters given in the book are from 
his step-mother, most of them written 
when she was past eighty, left alone, 
suffering, speechless, and expecting death 
at any moment, but indomitable in cour- 
age and wit. It seems a pity that Sir 
Henry Taylor should not in some measure 
have possessed the gift of hitting off the 
personality of his large circle of inti- 
mates by a few characteristic touches. 
Quotation and anecdote, however, fre- 
quently quicken our perception. He tells 
us, for instance, of meeting Charles Vil- 
liers on the Continent in 1844, and ask- 
ing about Gladstone, who was, he un- 
derstood, growing quite popular. ‘“ Yes, 
every one speaks well of him, d—n him,” 
replied Villiers. There are many allu- 
sions to Gladstone, in whose. entire con- 





scientiousness and high seriousness Tay- 
lor evidently finds the attainment of his 





bit of clear observation of human nature 
in general by James Stephen, who was 
long. Taylor’s immediate superior in. 
office. Advising the latter to depend on 
the public and literature for advance- 
ment, and not upon the F nie say he 
said, ‘‘ You may write off the first joint 
of your finger for them, and then you 
may write off the second joint, and all 
they will say of you is, ‘What a remark- 
ably short-fingered man!’ Of Lady 
. Ashburton, whose life-long friendship 
_ Taylor enjoyed, he has, unluckily, no 

characteristic mention. He was a frequent 
. visitor at the “‘Grange,” but preserves 
little beyond a mention of the crowds 
whom he generally met there, with “ Car- 
lyle flashing through the cloud.” At Mrs. 
Coinason's on the Isle of Wight he sees 
Tennyson, the neighbor of his hostess, 
and describes him as “ haggard and woe- 
begone, but grumbling agreeably enough 
for an hour or two,’’ in want of “‘ a story 
to treat, being full of poetry with noth- 
ing to put it in.” In one of Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s letters to Taylor she writes of the 
laureate, ‘“‘ He was very violent with the 
girls on the subject of the rage for auto- 
graphs. He said he believed every crime 
and every vice in the world was connect- 
ed with the passion for autographs and 
anecdotes and records; that the desiring 
anecdotes and acquaintance with the 
lives of great men was treating them 
like pigs, to be ripped open for the pub- 
lic; that he knew he himself should be 
ripped open like a pig; that he thanked 
God Almighty with his whole heart and 
soul that he Rei nothing and that the 
world knew nothing of Shakespeare but 
his writings, and that he thanked God 
Almighty that he knew nothing of Jane 
Austen, and that there were no letters 

reserved either of Shakespeare’s or 
Le Austen’s ; that they had not been 
ripped open like pigs.’ Unluckily, 
Jane Austen’s letters have been pu 
lished since. 





sweetness of lost but unforgotten days. 
It is an excellent memorial of a gallant. 
officer, whose untimely and cruel: fate 
aroused a thrill of horror throughout the 
entire nation. A certain dash and. pic- 
turesqueness of action, an easy einen 


and a magnanimity surpassing that o 
ordinary men had sharasteris General 
Custer, not only for his friends, but for . 
those who only knew his name. And we 
may now see that all these heroic sugges- 
tions rested on actual qualities of feos 
and mind, besides great physical powers. 
There is something painful to contem- 
plate in such disasters as overcame him 
and his entire force at the last. War | 
is always the most prodigal of spend- 
thrifts; but when its forces are gathered 
simply to be sacrificed to savage hordes, 
one shudders at such senseless waste 
without result. Mrs. Custer’s story of 
garrison life on the Plains gives a clear 
idea of its monotony, its privations, its 
discomforts, and its risks,—and withal of 
its pleasures. Her description, too, of 
the fatigues and perils attending the long 
march to the station on which she iccom- 
panied her husband, and on which they 
encountered snow-storms, blizzards, and 
cyclones, besides rattlesnakes and other 
accompaniments to wild life, is exceed- 
ingly well given. One charm of the lit- 
tle volume is that Mrs. Custer nowhere 
poses as a strong-minded woman: she 
never likes things to be less than dainty 
and pleasant, but she is always heroic 
and sensible. 
““My part,” she writes, while nar- 
rating the vicissitudes of the long march, 
“consisted in drilling myself to be as 
little trouble as I could. I had really 
learned, by many a self-inflicted lesson, 
never to be too cold or too hot, and 
rarely allowed a thought of hunger if 
we were where no supplies were to be & 
had. It was a long struggle, but I finally - 
learned never to drink between meals, a6 
it is always difficult to get water on & 
march. I can remember being even mor- 
tified at dropping my whip, for I wished 
to be so little trouble that every one 
would be uncrscious of my presence, 80 
far as being aa inconvenience.was con | 
cerned.” 
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